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obbing bas been a greater ſurprize to 
= me, than that among the various 
N books which have been written for the 
= inſirufion of our youth, no one ſhould. * 
have attempted to draw up an epitome of Eng- 
liſh biftory, in our tongue, for their uſe. The 
Greek and Roman hiftories indeed contain a- 
ſeries of the nobleſt events that ever happen'd ; 
but ſtill they are not ſo much our concern, as the 
tranſactions that relate to gur own country. The 
birth or death of a ſovereign prince, will create 
joy, orthrow a damp on the minds of the great- 
eſt part of his ſubjefis; but theſe - paſſions 
are much ſtronger, when they are rais'd from 
circumſtances. that happen among their neareſt 
relations. The compariſon will hold between 
the Roman and Engliſh hiſtories 3 the former 
indeed raiſes our admiration more, when We con- 

1 den 


iv PREFACE. 
ider the origin of that ſtate, its progreſs and 
decay; but the latter, tho' it exhibits leſs noble 


incidents, does nevertheleſs affect us in a nuch 
| frronger manner. 


However, my wonder why ſuch an abſtraft 
had never been drawn up by an Engliſh wri- 
ter, abated very much, when I confider'd the 
wrong methods that almoſt untver ſally prevail 
in the education of our children; of which ſo 


many excellent things have been already ſaid, 


and to fo little purpoſe, that I ſhall wave ad- 
ding any thing farther on that head. 


Next to the hiſtories of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, there is, I believe, none which affards a 
_ greater variety of memorable events than that 

of England; eſpecially when we canſider the 
ſurprixing revolutions therein, which are hardly 
to be parallel'd in any otber annals. 
4 ; | | 

_ The foundation on which. I built, is a little 
French work intitled Methode facile pour ap- 
prendre l'hiſtoire d' Angleterre, written for 
the uſe of the duke d' Elbeuf, and afterwads 
relouch d by Mr. Boyer, who alſo added the 
reign of Queen Anne in French. This piece, af- 
Ter peruſing a few pages of it, I had ſome thoughts 


cing farther, I found, that notwithſtanding the 
method of it was excellent, the author had ne- 


vertheleſs miſrepreſented. a great number of 


fatts,, beſides a multitude of errors in the body 
of the whole ; ſo that 1 found myſelf oblig d, 
the two laſt reigns excepted, to enlarge, con- 


tract, or correct it, in almoſt every page; and 


; to do this with greater accuracy, I made uſe of 


Mr. Rapin Thoyras's hiſtory of England, 


and one or two more; all which, I have com- 


pared tvith the above-mention'd epitome ; and 


by their aſſi lance, bave rache it to the per- 
feflion it is now is ; , 


However, I am far from imagining it is as 
compleat as it might have been, had ſome abler 


band ſet about it; but finding that no one gave 
any ſuch notice to the publick, I preſum'd'an in- 


different hiſtory of this. kind were bent than : 
none at all. 5 | 


The ſtile might have been more elegant and 
flowing, but I choſe purpoſely to make 1t plain 


and eaſy, as it would thereby be better adapted 
to the capacities of thoſe for whom-1it- was» 


more immediately deſign'd. 
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PREFACE. 1. 
F barely tranſlating into Engliſn; bat advan- 


N Te 


vi PREFACE. 
In the whole, 1 have endeavour'd to ſt ate 
every thing with the utmoſt impartiality, with- 
- out being attach*d to any party; and as I have 
advand d nothing but from good authorities, if 
the reader ſhould meet with any paſſage that 
claſhes with his particular ſentiments, I muſt 
intreat bim not io be too ſevere in bis cenſure, 
fince my ſole aim was his improvement in 


mT 


| FB this edition, we hav again compared my 
work with the moſt celebrated Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, by which TI have been enabled to cor- 
rect many errors that oo me in The firſt 
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HAT country is that you call Great 
: * Britain? | 92 
1 The iſland which comprehends the 
=o two kingdoms of Eng/and and Scot- 


name? | | 

A. Ever ſince the beginning of the reign of King 
Janes I. Who, in order to put an end to the diſpute 
that aroſe about the royal title, di. Whether England 
or Scotland ſhould be named 6rft, aſſumed that of King 
of Great Britain ; and revived à name that had been 
hid aſide ever ſince the beginning of the ninth century. 
2. What is the ſhape of Great Britain? 

A. Triangular; the angles whereof are the Lizarg- 
Point to the welt; that of Foreland; or Sandwich nr = 
ver, on the eaſt 3 and that of Straithy- bead to the north. 
2. What are the Seas that ſurround it?? 

A. The channel to the- ſouth, which . ſeparates it 


Hiſtory of ENG LAND. 


= Ho long has it been called by that 


from France; to the eaſt the German ocean, lying be- 


tween England, Flanders, Denmark, and Germany; the 
North, or | Frozen: Sea to the north; and the Iriſb Sea 
to the weſt. Ks 6” ig" ö 
2. Into how many parts is Great Britain divided? 
Two, oi: England and Scotland; the latter lying 
to the north, and the former to the ſouth. Try 
2. What is the true extent of Great Brian 


A It is in length about 30 Engliſb Miles, or there- 
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about; from the Lizard: Point in n to that of 
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Sera 25 LEH Scotland: bad its breadth is very uns 
equal, the greateſt is of 290 Miles. 


2. How is England bounded? 
A. By the rivers of Teeed and Solway, and the moun. 


tains- oo Chiviot, which divide it from Scotland; the 
reſt of it is bounded by the Ocean. 
Who were the ancient inhabitants thereof? 
I The Britons, whether Gauli or Trojans, and the 
Engliſh 
92: What nations have had the ſovereignty of it?. 
A. The Britons, the Romans, the Exgliſb, the Danes, 


and the Normans. 
How many Kings have reigned therein? 


4 is impoſlible to give the exact number of thoſe 

who reigned: before Anno $00, when Egbert began the 

monarchy, the hiſtory whereof we are. now writing. 

| Was not England divided into ſeven kingdoms 
before Egbert? 

A. Ves, and it was call'd the Saxon Heptarchy, which | 
were the kingdoms, 1. of Kent; 2: of South Sex, or of 
the South-Saxons; 3: Weſt Sex, or of the Neft. Saxon, 
4 Eaft-Sex, or of the Eaft:Saxms; 5. aan: 6. the 


North-Humbers; 7:of Mercia. 
' 9. Have all its Kings from Egbert ſprung from the 


ſame Family ? 
A. No; the Fimily that now ſits upon tht throne is 


de ſe Au 
2 ray give me the names of the-families, and the 

number of Kings that have ſprung from them? | 

A. The firſt was that of the Saxon or Engliſb Kings, 
whereof. there were ſeventech ;'the-ſecond;' that of 
the Danes, of which were only three Kings; the“ 
third, which is that of the Normans, gave the ſame 
number; and that of ka Sha which 6 the ſourth, 
whereol there is one only. CS 


* eek Who are the reſt ?* 
We wuſt firſt obſerve; Wien Ne of thei Plintage 


nets or of the Houſe of Anjou, which is the fifth, is 


divided into three branches # viz. that of the Plintage- | 


vel whence eight kings have ſprung; thoſe of 77 
and of Lancaſter, from each whereof three monarchs* 


have ſprung. 5 
f | 2. 


he 


(.3 


9. Tell me the names of the reſt ? 
A. The Tudors have given three kings and two queens * 
the Stuarts four kings and two queens; and from that 
of Brunſwick, which is now upon the throne, two 
monarchs only have Prang 


Of the Ro YAL FAMILY. 
9. W A T kind of government is that of Eng- 
and? 

A. A monarchy ; the authority whereof is nevertheleſs 
limited by the Parliament. The crown is hereditary, 
and the women are allowed to ſucceed to jt. The 
Parliament has no authority unleſs convened by the 
king, and that be approves of its reſolutions, 

2. In what does the ſovereign authority of the kings 
of Eng/and immediately confift ? 

A. They. alone have the power to declare peace, or 
war; to make leagues, treaties, or to conclude a truce 3 
to receive, or ſend out ambaſſadors; to coin money, 
but not to fix the current value of it, which is done by 
conſent of Parliament only; to allow or repeal grants and 
privileges; to diſpoſe of the ſeveral governments in their 
dominions, and all employments both of ſea and land. 
In a word, all commiſſions, whether for life, or a cer- 
tain limited time, are abſolutely in their diſpoſal. 

Does their power extend no farther ? | 

' A. They. are beirs in the laſt reſort in their kingdom, 
that is, all eſtates where no heir On re vert or 
elcheat tothe King. , 

2. Pray continue. - | 

4. They had the cuſtody af. the goods and eſtates of 
all minors that hold of the crown they may apply the 
revenues thereof to their own private uſe, except what 


is neceſſary for the minor's maintenance, till ſuch time 
as he is one and twenty, when he is at age; and then they 


— 


cannot-marry without their conſent: but this. has deen # | N 


lince _ away by act 1 as | 
ave the Ki 9x72 authority over” 
the I d * 7 


ee.) 
=— 4. They alone have the power of ſummoning, pro- 
-— — zoguing, and diffolving it; they may refuſe to give the 
* oat aflent, without being obliged to declare the reaſon 
1 of their elt and the whole force and power of their 
= flatutes flows from them, and cannot paſs into a law 
without their expreſs conſent- 
2s juſtice adminiſtred in the King of England's 
name; 
A4. In all parts of Great- Britain, he is the ſupreme 
Judge, or Lord Chief Juſtice. He fills up all the 
off ces of judicature; has liberty to preſide in all tribunals 
and in all caſes, that of high-treaſon reed in which 
he himſelf is plaintiff, 
2. Has he no power in the Church! 
A. He is the head of the Church of England, which 
is entirely ſubordinate to him, he being, as it were, its 
patriarch. He nominates to biſhopricks, and ſeveral 
other benefices. He claims tithes” and annats, and has 
liberty to aſſemble his clergy in convocation. | | | 
ln what manner is the Log of . waited: 
upon? | 
! 2 Ina kneeling poſture, and no one is owa c be 
un before him. 
ö 2. Who is the ſecond ni in the kingdom : 
1 A. The Queen conſort. | 
__ Does the enjoy any peculiar privileges ? 
1 A. She may make whatever purchaſes ſhe thinks 
proper in the kingdom, and diſpoſe of them without 
an act of Parliamenc for her naturalization. She may 
remove her cauſes to whatever court ſne pleaſes; ahd if, 
whewa widow, ſhe ſhould marry again, ſhe would have 
all honours paid her as to a | geen, tho ſhe was to 
. # private gentleman.” 5 | 
What title is given to the eldeſt ſon? 
| He is call'd Prince of Hales, and is always heip 
| 5 pant to the erown; and hene is fifteen, his ſub- 
= NOS homage: » -/* 
22. 4s it many e. baer the Kings ons have en. , 
| 2 this title? 
A. Edward I. (to compute,” as ** Englih KS from the 


OR ow won thys principality in 1278, from 
Leoline 
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Leoline the laſt prince of Wales; and he wholly aboliſh” 
the ele? theſe princes by taking-priſoner David, 
Leoline's brother, whom he beheaded in 1223. 

2. Whichiof, the Kings of Eugland's ſons firſt had 
the title of Prince of Hale: * V4 

A. Edward II. He was born at Caernarvan in that 
principality; the King having obliged his conſort to go 
and lie-in there; in order that they might be the better 
pleaſed with the prince he was. going to ſet over them. 

9. Has the Prince of Wales any ſettled revenue ? 

A. He has about twenty thouſand pounds ſterling 
ariſing from the mines in his principality and the duke- 
dom of Cornwall, which is allo annexed to them, and in 
virtue whereof he is, by law, at age the moment of his 
birth. His preſent majeſty, when prince had 100000/. 
fer annum ſettled upon him by act of Parliament. | 

2. At what age is he ſovereign, of Wales? 

A. At twenty-four; till which time it uſed to be 
governed by commiſſioners. choſen from the bady of 
the nobility and clergy. _ „ e | 

9. Have the reſt of the King's children any titles ap- 
propriated to them? | | 1 31 

A. No, the King beſtows whatever titles he pleaſes _ 
upon them. We are only to obſerve, that the title of 
Royal. Highneſs is given them, and that whoever. kiſſes 
their hands muſt do it kneeling; that the King's natural 
children have the precedency of all peers, and yield it to 
none but the legitimate. 27 507 86h | 
2. Has the King any fixed revenueg? 1 + 

ru paſſed an act in the year 1660, in 
favour of King Charles II. by which it was ordained, 
that henceforward the King's yearly revenues ſhould be 
fixed at twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling which 
ſum added to certain other taxes, produces his majeſty 
a yearly revenue of fifteen hundred thouſand 1 
ſterling which amounts to about twenty millions of 
French money. The ordinary charge of the govern- 
ment, or civil lift, as it is now called, was, upon her 
late majeſty's acceflion to the crown, ſettled by parlia- 
— 5 700000/, per annum, upon the beſt funds in 

netand, ATE” "© 1 |' 
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nnd te different uſes, or laviſh'd on favourites; 


(6) 
Of the PARLIAMENT. 


S. WHAT is the Parliament of England? 
A. The general aſſembly of the ſtates of 
the kingdom. N 3h | 


2. By whom was it ipſtituted ? 2 
A. This is not kno —.— to refer — 3 1 
it to Henry I. would þe ridiculous, it being certain 
greater antiquity, at leaſt the houſe of Lords; but it 
s not to have been divided into two houſes till 
1260, under the Rjgn of Henry III. to whom ſome 
authors ' aſcribe the inſtitution of it, tho* without the 
2. Whence was it originally derived)? 
A. From the parliaments, affemblies, or diets of the 
northern nations, whence the Fng/o-Saxons came. It 
was not indeed held fo frequently under the firſt Britif 
Kings, as under the P/antayents, when it began to | 
me mile; IEC KOEN! 
2. By what ſteps has it rifen to that height of power 
it has ſometimes aſſum'd? e! 3 
A. This was owing either to the avarice, ot profuſe- 
nels of ſome Kings; their adherence to their fa- 
vourĩtes ; or the ambition of ſome particular perſong. 
AQ. In what manner did the avarice and laviſhnels of 
the 'Kings give authority to the Parliament? 
A. As the yearly revenues fixed by the ate fell ſhort 
of the ſums expegded, the Kings were obliged to impoſe 
_ taxes; and the monies arifing from hence having been 


all: ſuch great men as did not fhare in them, appos'd 
them; and 'after ſeveral infurrections they aſſum d to 
themſelves a power, of nat ſuffering the King to levy: 


any other taxes, than ſuch as had been granted him by 
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too often. Twas in theſe 1 only that they 
came to ſuch reſolutions, as a dee the Hangly 
authority. | | 

- 9; Did not the King l their meaſures? | 

A. It was not in his power to do it, he having been 
ſcarce able to preſerve his crown. Beſides, the methods 
which he and all weak Princes have imploy d to main- 
tain: their authority, have lſery'd _—_ to Were it en- 
tirely. | 

2. In what manner? 

4. When-ever the defenders off berry had fix'd too 
narrow bounds to the royal authority, and had cauſed 
their reſolutions / to be paſſed into a la by Parliament, 
the King no ſooner got the upper- hand. than he would 
convene ſuch a Parliament as was either faithful, or- had 
been brib' d byehim in order to repeal the acts made 
by the former. In this manner the Parliament, whe- 
ther reſtive or humble, had always the upper-hand un- 
der weak Kings, whereof there have been many in Taps 
land. | + 
9. Was: the Parliament as powerful under ne re- 
nown'd Kings??? 

A. It did no more than 2 put their commands 
in execution, and had only the power of approving 
their deſigns. Edward the III. Henry the IV, V, VII, 
and VIII. and Qgeen Elizabeth — the Parliament 
= to their wills; but it has not ""_ ſo Pos 

dee. 115 + 
1 2. Why ſo?: ah 7 | 

A. Becauſe it is generally n of two” eden 
whereof the firſt, who are ſo many creatures of the 
court, ſeldom fail of being balanced by the defenders 
of the liberty and privileges of their country. Tis this 
mutual oppoſition that occaſion'd the death of Charlies 
the I. and all the revolutions that you erben fince 
that time. 

Are theſe the. . by which the Pan- 
* riſen to this only. pe by | ) 
4. We muſt like wiſe add, che great love ſome-Kibgs 


have had for fayourites, and the hatred which: the Bug- 


\. Pins to all⸗thoſe * ans in fayourz/and 26 * 
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rites have never had any power but under weak Kings, 
it was no difficult matter for the great men of the 
Kingdom to give the government whatever form they 
thought proper: but the ambition of ſome private 
men has carried matters to ftill greater lengths. 

2. What methods did they employ ? 

A. Some Princes, whoſe aim was to ſeize upon the 
crown, ſought out methods to give ſome colour to 
their uſurpation; this they often were not able to ef- 
fe, but by laying ſeveral crimes to the charge of the 
reigning Monarch; and as it was neceſſary to have 
ſome power which: might take cognizance of theſe 
crimes, they have made choice of the Parliament, 
which by the undoubted right it has of regulating the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, had by this means frequently 
pronounc'd the fate of theſe Monarchs. 

2. What examples have we had of this? 

A. The Parliament called Edward the II. to account, 
by order of his Wife and his eldeſt Son; and with their 
conſent depos'd him, and placed Edward the III. on 
the throne. The diviſions between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſter furniſh us with a great number of ex- 
amples of this kind. | 

- ©, Pray relate ſome of theſe. 

A. Eduard IV. cauſed Henry the VI. tobe declared 
unworthy of wearing the erown; had him depos'd, 
and 'condemn'd to perpetual impriſonment. / Henry 


\ 


having gain'd all the advzutages over his enemy he 


could poſſibly have wiſh'd, cauſed him to be condeinn'd 
to be beheaded, as guilty of high-treaſon 
2. Who are entitled to have a: ſeat in P ment? 

A. The biſhops, the nobility, and the third eſtate, 
DEN together compoſe two-houlſes; vis. that of Peers, 
.call'd the higher-houſe; / and that of the Commons, call'd 
che lower-houſe. 


2. Who are thoſe: thithave 1 in the houſe of peers? 


A The King, the princes of the blood, the biſhops, 
Aukes, marquiſles, earls,*:viſcounts; and barons, or lordi, 


Whoſe number, including the 16 [peers that ſerve 
8 for Scotland, generally amounts to one hundred and 


An lords: and hy a ſtatute r * * II. the lords 
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(9) 
that conform not to the proteſtant religion, no longer 
fit, or have ſuffrage in the houſe of lords. 

2. Who are thoſe that compoſe the houſe of com- 
mons * 

A. The two deputies, or repreſentatives, of each of 
the forty counties, into which England is divided; 
thoſe of the twenty fix cities, each of which have a 
right to ſend two, except the city of Lindon, which. 
ſends four; the repreſentatives of the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; the barons of the Cinque ports, 
and 330 Burgeſſes of 168 towns in England, each of 
which ſend one or two, according to their privileges ; 
24 from the towns of the principality of Wales: 
and laſtly the 45 from Scoz/and; making in all about 5 66 
members. | 

9. Whence are theſe repreſentatives elefted ? 

4. Moſt commonly from among the ſons or rela- 
tions of the nobility, or gentry; and the counties, in 
order to do themſelves more honour, often make choice 
of the ſons of dukes, marquiſſes, earls and lords, when 
they are paſſed their one and twentieth year, which is 
the age appointed by the laws. OOTY Th 

9. In what does the authority of the Parliament 
confilt? _ | WEE {eb gs 5 

A. The houſe of lords is the chief court of judica- 
ture in the kingdom; and gives a final ſentence in ap- 
peals from all other courts; this is the court of the 
peers: it takes cognizance of all affairs that belong to 
them, or of any crimes of which they may be accu- 
ſed; 'tis the buſineſs of this court to judge them, and 
is the ſoul of the houſe of commons; it takes cogni- 
zance of affairs relating to the government; but its 
ſtatutes are of no force unleſs they paſs in the houſe of 
commons, and receive the royal aſſent. 

2. What authority has the houſe of commons? 

A. They inquire into the conduct and behaviour of 
all private perſons, of whit dignity ſoever; they ſearch 
out and impeach critninals, cauſe them to be arreſted 
unleſs they are peers, and proſecute them; but the 
greateſt prerogative they enjoy, is the power of grant- 
ing or refuſing ſuch ſubſidies as the King may de- 
mand, "2 
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2. Where is the Parliment held? 
4. Where ever the King pleaſes ; but it has for thee 


many years been held in We/minſter. 


Of the CLERGY. 


2. N what does the clergy of England conſiſt? 

A. In two archbiſhops, viz. of Canterbury and 
Y7erk, 24 biſhops, 26 deans of chapters, 60 archdeacons, 
544 prebends, many-deans, and upwards of 9700 rectors 
of Pariſhes, each of whom have the care of a church 


and ſometimes more, and a great number of curates 


under them; all whom are the epiſcopal clergy. 

Q. What authority has the archbiſhop of Cauter- 

Zury? 
A. He is primate of all England, and crowns the 

King. Since the reformation he grants diſpenſations, 

confirms elections, may appoint ſuffragans to ſuch bi- 


ſhops as are fick, or diſabled from performing their ſe- | 


veral functions; ſummons a convocation when he hag 
receiv'd/ the King's command for that purpoſe, where 
he fits as preſident and is the laſt who declares his 
opinion. He is the firſt peer of the realm, and yields 
the precedency to none but the royal family. 

2. What authority have the biſhops? | 
A. They confer orders, and confirm; give miniſters 
leave to preach, and perform the reſt of the Ar 
functions in their ſeveral dioceſes. 

2. Which is the moſt conſiderable ſect in England? 

A. That of the Presbyterians. 

2. What do you mean by Presbytzrians? 
A. Thoſe who neither allow of biſhops, church ce- 


_ remonies, or eccleſiaſtical ornaments. 


Name me the other ſets? 

T. Thoſe of the Independents; the Anabaptiſts, the 
Qaakers; to whom we may add the Socinians, Phila- 
delphians, and many more; not to mention the No- 
nan Catholicks, who are never moleſted, provided they 
are W e to the n 815 
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N what manner is the nobility of 1! . 
ſtinguiſhed ? 

J. In the nobility, properly ſo called; and the 
gentry. 

9. Whom do you comprehend under the title of 
the nobility ? 

A. Dukes, marquiſles, earls, viſcounts and barons. 

2, ls the title of duke of any antiquity among the 
Engli 

LM are told that it was firſt beſtow'd in the year 
1338. Edward Prince of Wales, call'd the black prince, 
ot whom mention will be made in the battles of Creci 
and Poitiers, receiv'd that title from the King his fa- 
ther, and was the firſt that bore it. 

2. Have the peers any high privileges? 

Z. They have entrance, ſuffrage, and ſeats in Par- 
liament ; nor can be arreſted; unleſs in caſes of high- 
treaſon: their ſuits are immediately try'd in the Robſe 
of peers ; and they cannot be try'd for any crime what- 
ſoever, but by commiſſioners choſen from the ſaid 
houſe. 

9. Are theſe all their privileges ? 

A. When they are ſent for to Parliament, they have 
liverty to hunt in the King's grounds, either in going 
to, or returning from it. Thoſe who any ways in- 
jure them, are puniſh'd-by the ſtatute of ſcandalum mag- 
natum. Neither the ſheriff or his officers are allow'd 
to ſearch their houſes, without the King's order firſt 
obtain'd, ſignd by ſix privy-counſellors : in a word, 
they have a great many other privileges. | 
. Fen Are not the dukes diſtinguiſh'd by any peculiar 

t? 

A. They wear a ducal cap and a mantle of ſtate, 
Which they are allow'd to appear in whete ever ' the 
King is not preſent. 

QA Do the other . ceremonial mantles 7! 


B 3 A. 


(12) 
A. Yes, but not to mention that they differ from 
thole of dukes, a marquiſs may not wear his ceremo- 
nial mantle in preſence of a duke, an earl in preſence 
of a marquiſs, a viſcount in preſence of an earl, and a 
baron in preſence of a viſcount, except in the Parlia- 
ment-houſe, or at the coronation of a King or Queen. 
_ 2. In what other particulars do they till differ? 
A. In theſe, viz. that all the younger ſons of dukes 
and marquiſſes are lords; an earl's eldeſt ſon bears the 
ſame title; but his younger ſons, and thoſe of viſ- 
counts, and all the male children of barons, are no 
more than private gentlemen. | _—_— 
A Whom do you underſtand by the gentry ? 
A. Baronety, knights and eſquires, who are all gen- 
temen, ſimply ſo call'd, and make part of the com- 
mons. | | 


07 the Third Eflate. 


& F whom is the third eſtate compos d? 

5 HA. Of the gentry or lower nobility, the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe; of yeomen; of | free- holders, 
merchants, tradeſ- men, keepers of publick-houſes, and 
peaſants. * | 


© 
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Of tbe Englith in general. 


9. RAY defcribe the perſons of the Eng//b? 
; A. They are for the moſt part handſome, 
y.ey'd, fair complexion'd, have light hair, and are 
well ſhap'.” Their women are beautiful, and have 
greater privileges than thoſe of other countries. 
2. What have you to ſay to their qualities? 
A They have naturally good ſenſe, and ſucceed in 
| whatever they undertake ; are great ſtickers for religion, 
znd ſtill more ſo in maintaining their privileges; they 
run all hazards to get them reſtor'd whenever they are 
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9. Wu have not taken any notice of their inclina- 
tions with reſpect to war? | | 

A. That they are a brave people, is not to be diſ- 
puted; they are ſeldom ſeen toflinch, but are not able 
to ſupport very great fatigues, being naturally ſoft and 
little inclin'd to labour; they are born with a patience; 
which is often of more advantage to them than a warm 
temper. | 4 A071 tf | | 
| 9. Are the Engliſh great traders? | : 

A. Yes; particularly ſince King Henry the VIIth's 
time. This Monarch conſidering in what manner he 
might beſt employ his ſubjects, in order to leave them 


o 


no leiſure to meditate on freſh inſurrections, open'd to 


them a trade by ſea, which, they have fince carried on 
with great ſucceſs, as well as ſincerity and honour. 


Of England in general. 


9. TS che air of England healthy? 

A. It is ſo healthy, that we often ſee ſome of 
its natives enjoy a perfect health till ioo years of age; 
however, it does not. ſeem to be ſo, it being very thick, 
and fo clogg'd with miſts and fogs, eſpecially at London, 
that people can ſometimes ſcarce ſee. one another in 
the ſtreets, | | 8 

Are ſogs very frequent? 
A. So frequent, that tis- almoſt a general rule in 
London, that if the morning is not foggy, it certainly 
rains in the afternoon ; and in caſe a fog riſes in the 
morning, one is almoſt ſure of having a fine afternoon : 


| and this rule holds good for moſt parts of Eng/and. 


9, We may therefore ſuppole this country to be 
vfery cold Kms on 4 ms 

A. Leſs than one would imagine it to be, for the 
warm winds. that blow from. the. weſtern ocean, ſoften 


very much the ſeverity of the cold. 


9.. What are the qualities of the ſoil? * > 
A. It is fat and fruitfyl; yielding every thing in great 
abundance that is neceſfary for life; and if grapes could 
ripen in. it, it would certainly be one of che beſt coun- 
. ; tries 


2 
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tries in the world. It abounds in game; the fea and 
the rivers furniſh great quantities of fiſh; the meadows 
are cover'd with oxen, cows and ſheep; their milk, 
butter, cheeſe, beef and mutton are excceding good. 
2. In what do the principal revenues of the coun- 
try conliſt ? "MN 

A, In the'traffick of their wool, which is very fine, 
and their cloth, which for its beauty and goodneſs, 
is preferr'd to filk. | 3 = 

2. Have they a great number of tame animals? 

A. have already obſery'd that the meadows were 
cover'd with great and ſmall cattle, and ſhal! add, that 
they have horſes for war, for hunting and the plough, 
which are as high-mettled as thoſe of Spain, are much 
longer-winded, but very tender-hoof'd. They have 
ſome aſſes, but few mules: a great number of maſtiffs, 
which are more eſteem'd than thoſe of any other part 
of Europe. 

9. Is it true that there are no wolves in Exziand? | 

A. They were formerly ſo numerous, that the Kings 
of England had laid a tribute af a hundred wolyes heads 
on the Inhabitants of Wales; and it was very uſual for 
a perſon condemn'd to die, to have his puniſhment 
chang'd to a mul of a certain number of heads of theſe 
animals; by which means they were all kill'd, inſo- 
much that there was not ſo much as one left alive. 

2. Are there any mines in it? $74. 

A. Strabq tells us that it had golden mines, and Cicero 
was of the ſame opinion, but there are none found in 
theſe days: there are a few filver mines in the princi- 
pality of Wales; there are alſo a great number of lead 
and iron mines, and tis well known that Corntua! fur- 
niſhes the beſt tin in the world; and that coal-pits, 
particularly at N- caſtle, and quarries of ſtone are found 
in ſeveral places. | AK. 

2. Name me the chief rivers of England. 

A. The Thames, the Severn, and the Humber. 
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S AXON KINGS. 


EGBERT, the Firſt Monarchof England. 


From the Year 801, to 838. : 


| | 2 mierars of the Welt. | 
Popes. FEmbperoreof the Eaſt. and King: of France. 


Leo III. 795 IRxnsEmpreſS797 CHARLEMAINE. 800 
STEPHEN V, 816N1iceyHoRus1T.802 and K. of France 768 
Pascall. 817Micnasl I. 811 Lewis I. $14. 
Evucen. II. 824 LEO V. 813 
VALENr. I. 827 MichazEL II. 820 
Gree. IV. 827 Tngornirusl. 829 


9, WT was the firſt Monarch of England? 
A. Egbert the laſt King of the We/-Saxons. 
9. Whoſe ſon was he? 
A. Of Ingild, brother to- Ina, King of the We/t- -Saxon:. 


His gilt gu merit rais d the jealouſy of ſeveral per- 


ſons in the Court of King Britbrict, whoſe heir he was; 
and having .been condemn'd to loſe his head, he fled,. | 
and by that means eſcaped the fury of his enemies, 
2. To whom did he fly? | 
A. To Offa, King of the Atem, * ee to 
Ex court of Charlemain King of France. 
2, What reception did he meet with from Sen, 15 
main? 
A. The King, charm'd with his fine qualities, created 
him with great diſtinction, and made him wee 


(16) 
him in his journey to Frankfort, and afterwards to 


Rome. 
9. Was any thing remarkable done at this time at 


Rome 

A. Pope Leo III. ſet the imperial crown on, Charl:- 
main's head. 

2. When did this happen? 

A. On Chriſtmas-day in St. Peter's church, the year 
of our Lord 801, a little after the death of Brichrick. 

9. What did Egbert, when he heard of his Death ? 

A. Having taken leave of Char/emain, who preſent— 
ed him with the ſword which he himſelf wore, he ſet 
out with all ſpeed for the kingdom of the Ve Saxons. 

2. Was he favourably receiv'd by the people thereof! 

A With incredible joy; this was in the year 801. 
The gentleneſs of his adminiſtration increaſed their 
affeftiofi to him, and by their aſſiſtance he con- 
quer'd the Britons who inhabited the coaſts of Corntoal 

and Wales. He defeated Witga/ph king of the Mercians, 
conquer'd- his kingdom, and afterwards' turning his | 
Arms againſt the kings of Kent, of Eaft- Angles, and of 
Lex, he made himſelf maſter of their territories. 

2. what did he aſter he had united theſe kingdoms 
to his own, and obliged the king of the Ver tb. Humbers 
to become his vaſſa]? 

A. He gave orders that all the country Which was 
ſubject to him, ſhould thenceſorward be call'd England; 
ſo that he is conſider'd as the firſt Sovereign of all the 

Anglo- Saxon nation, 

2. Was the remaining part of his reign peaceable? 

A. Yes, except that towards the concluſion of it he 
was moleſted by the Danes, who in 830 made a deſcent 

in England, and defeated the Army which he ſent againſt 
them. 

A. Did they long enjoy the fruits of their victory? 

A. No, for two years after Egbert routed them entirely; 
drove them back to their ſhips, and out of all parts of Eng- 
land, and they never return'd back-to it during his reign. 

What is the character of this Prince? 
He had ag the qualities requiſite in a Con- 


queror. 5 
2 


(17) 
9. How long time did he reign? 


A. Thirty ſeven years and ſeven months, He died 
in 838, and was interr'd at Winchefter. - 


ETHELWOLF, II“ King F England. 


From 838, to 858. 


E pere of the 
Weſt, and Kings 
Popes. Emperors of the Eaſt.'of France. 


Gzecory IV. $27 Tazorn. I. 829 Lewis. 814 
SzrGIuUs II. 844 Mich, III. 842 LoTrarivs 840 
Leo II. 847 Lewis II. 855 
BexepicT III, 855 


2. H O ſucceeded Egbert. 2 
A. Ethelwolf, his ſon, who oo his reign 
in 838. 


9. Had Egbert no other children? 

A. He doubtleſs had had another ſince E1belwolf was 
educated. in the view of being made an eccleſia- 
ſtick. 

2, What account do hiſtorians give of him? 

A. That he was a pious, wiſe, valiant and clement 
Prince; a lover of peace, and very zealous for religion. 

2, What remarkable tranſactions happen'd under his 
reign ? 

4. The Danes enter'd England, took and plunder'd 
London ; but he march'd againſt them, cut moſt of them 


3 pieces in 85 1; however, they returned back two years 
after. 


. What ſucceſs had the Danes in this ſecond de ſcent? 

A. Ethelwolf defeated them a ſecond time, gain'd two 
ſuch complete victories over them, the one at fea, the 
other at land, that not one of them eſcap'd to acquaint - 
his countrymen with this ill news. 

2. To whom did he aſcribe theſe glorious advantages? 

A. To the God of armies; and to give a more illu- 
ſirious teſtimony of his gratitude, he, from a principle of 


3 | die- 


de met with a gracious reception from Peope Les IV. 
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devotion, made a voyage to Rome with his ſon, where 


2. What did he in favour of the Holy-See ? 

A. He made his kingdom tributary to it, and oblig'd 
each, family in his dominions to pay a ſhilling annually; 
and this is what in England is call'd Peter-pence. 

Are we not told that he caus'd his fon to ſign the 
inſtrument by which he bound himſelf to pay this 
tribute? 

A. Ves; and likewiſe thirty barons his attendants, 
which tribute was paid till Henry VIII. put a W to it, 

2. Did Ethelwef enjoy a long reign ? 

A. He reign'd 21 years, and died in 857- 

Was he ever married? 

A. Twice; firſt with O:4urgb- an Exgliſb princeſs; 
and afterwards with Judith daughter, of Charles the 
Bald, whom he caus'd to be crown'd with the conſent 
of the three eſtates of this kingdom. 

2. What was the motive of his convening them? 

A. In order to give a ſanction to this ceremony, and] 
to ratify the inſtryment by which he had e them 
to pay a tribute to the Holy See. 

2. Had he any children? 

A. Not by his laſt conſort, and N. Giles ilfarks us that 
their marriage was not conſummated ; but he had four 
ſons by his firſt Queen, who al] ſucceeded him, and a 
fifth, viz. Edmund, whom he had caus'd to be crown'd 
King of the Eaft-Angles, and who was kill'd by the 
| Danes, the 2oth of November, * 870. 


/ 
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ETHELBALD and ETHELBERT,. jointly 
making the III King of England. 


From 858 to 860. 


| reg? Emp. of the Weſt. 
| Popes. Emp. of the Eaſt. and K. of France. 
BBNEDIcT III. 855 Micnyatr III. 842 Lewis. II. 85 5 
Nicholas I. 858 


2 Ws of Ethelwolf's ſons ſucceeded him? 

A. Ethelbald his eldeſt ſon, who had rebel- 
led againſt his father (during the journey he made to 
Rome) in order to make himſelf king in his abſence. 

2. When did he begin his reign ? 

A. In the year 858. 

2 What character do you give of this Prince? | 

A. That he had neither the piety or valour of his fa- 
ther, or of his grandfather ; by which means he drew 
upon himſelf the hatred of his ſubjects. 

2. Did he perform any remarkable action? | 

2 No, for reigning but two years, he had no oppor- 
tunity to ſignalize himſelf; he left no iſſue behind him. 


ETHELBERT, IV* King of England, 
From 860 to 866. 


. ., Emp. of the We. 
Popes. . Emp. of the Eaſt. and K. of France. 
Nicnol As I. 858 Michal. III. 842 Lewis II. 858 


2, Tbelbald leaving no iſſue, who ſucceded him? 
A. His brother Ethe/bert, who belogs was 
King ot Kent, Eſſex, and Sufſox. 
92. What character is given of this Monarch ?“ 
A. That he was ſweet-temper'd, wiſe, valiant, and 
very pious. 
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9. By what action did he ſignalize himſelf ? 
A. The Danes having invaded his dominions, and 
ſciz'd upon Niacbeſter, he took the field againſt them at 
the head of a numerous army, and by totally routing 
them, compleated what O/rick and Ethelwolf earls of 
the Weft-Saxons, had begun. b 
2. Did he gain any other victory? 
A. No; but he was making preparations ſor more 


conliderable exploits, when death put a ſtop to them in 


the year 866. Which was the ſixth of his reign. 


EAR Ven King of England, 


From 866 te 872. 


| 5 Emp. if the V Weſt 

Paper. Emp. of the Eaſt. and K. of France. 

Nienoras I. 858. Micnazr III. 842. Lewis II. 855 
Apr1an II. 867 Baottivs L 867 az 


2. H O ſocceeded Ethelbert * 
4. His Brother Ethelred, who aſeended the 
throne in 866, by virtue of Erhe/wolf's laſt Will. 
What is particularly obſerved of this Prince? 

4. That all-his actions had piety for their principle. 
He is alſo applauded for his valour, prudence and ju- 
ſice. ., 

2. What ations did he perform in the beginning of 
His reign ? 

4. He drove out the Danes, who had invaded his 


 dominiang ; entjzely laid waſte the kingdom of the Ea, 


Angles ; took and plunder'd the city of York, and made 
dreadful havock in The kingdom of Mercia. 

2 What other memorable actions did he perform? 

A. He ſent. ſuccours to the King of the Mercian, 
who was infeſted by the abovementioned Barbatians, 
and defeated them ; but in another battle his army wal 
routed, and he himſelf loſt his life. 

2. When did this misfortune happen to him ? 

A. Amo 072, in the ſixth year of his reign, 
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4. They fortified themſelves in the kingdom 'of the 
Eaft-Ang/es, of which they had diſpoſſeſs d Ednund in 
$70, and were very troubleſome to King A/frez his 
brother and ſucceſſor. | | _ 


* 9 


Alrxrp, firnamed the Great, VI King 
J England. 4949 ws 


2 From 872 to goo. 


- | Emperor: of the Weſt 

I |  Emperart of the Faſt. and Kings of France. 
Joux VIII. 872 Basrtios I. 867 Lewis II. 855 
Maxrix II. 882 Leo VI. . 886. Cnantes II. 873 


AvprtanlIl.88 © _ Cnarr. HI. 880 
STzen. VI. 885 . ©,  "ArnozD 888 
Foxwosus 890 nm 899 


ä HO was Ethelred's ſucceſſurn:?ſtht ) 
W A. Alfred his brother,” Wh began bis reign 
in 872. 0 5 n Wo od. i 41a + 
5 Was he not a Prince of 1 very great character? 
A. Few Enplifſh monarchs have poffelg'd füch great 
om 2 1 for he was 177 —3 reſo te in 
adverſity ; moderate in prof] and with wonderful 
patience ſought for 3 extricãte himſelf wheh 
unſucceſsful; skilful in making his advantage of af op 
portunities; in a word, he was braye wit Taſbnefd, 
devout without affeQution, magnificent; 'Ybefra}, "nll 
adorn'd with ſo many virtues as Juſtly merited him the 
nn enn 

2. What ſucceſs had he in the beginning of hisreign ? 

A. Very bad; for the Danes, who were now valtly 
numerous in Eng/and, fell upon him with ſo much-fu- 
ty, that he was glad to have only part of England left 
him by a treaty.” He indeed had ſo much credit left; 
as to oblige them to give him hoſtages for the better ſe- 
c OP. WES 
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(2 

2. Did it laſt ſor any time? 

A. Till the Danes found an opportunity of breaking 
it to their advantage. 

75 Were they ſucceſsful in this war? 
| It was ſo fatal to them, that Alfred would have 
forced them to return back into their own country, had 
not the famous Na come to their aſſiſtance, who obli. 
ged Alfred to hide himſelf in a remote corner of Somer- 
ſetſpire, till ſuch time as he might meet with an oppor: 
tunity of recovering his dominions. 

2. Did he continue long there ? 

I Ai Rollo had drawn off his forces, and Hubba, one 
of the moſt formidable Dani/h generals, having been de- 
ſeated by the Eng/i/b, whom he had beſieged in a ſtrong 
hold; Aired put himſelf at the head of an army, totally 
\ routed the Daxes, and forced them to leave his domini- 
ons, or be baptized. | 

2. Did any of them yield to the latter? 

A. Ves; and among the reſt Gormund, and King A. 
Fred gave him the kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaft þ 
Arngies, upon condition that he ſhould do homage to him 
tor them. 

9. Did the Danes return back? 

A. Not once during the remaining part of his reign, 
when Alfred finding that all his dominions enjoy d an 
uninterrupted calm, made a voyage to Rome, where he 
got Adrian II. to ſet the crown upon his head. 

2. In what did he chiefly employ himſelf after his 
return from Rome? 

In enacting good laws foe the ſecurity of his ſub- 

3, and in encouraging arts and ſciences, which were 
then drooping ; and for that purpaſe he founded the u- 
niverſity of Ox/ord. He built two magnificent Abbeys, 
and endow'd them with very rich revenues, and rebuilt 
the city of London, which had been entirely ruin'd in 
the late wars. $2 

2. Of what diſeaſe did he die? 

A. Of a contraction of the nerves, which, for two 
years together, had put him to exceſſive pain. 
2. In what year did he die ? 

A. In goo, which was the 2860 of his reign, 
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King EDWARD the ELDER, . VIE) King 
8 . eb 
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From 900 to 9 1... 1 
Poper. Emperors of the Eaſt. K. France. 
8 VII. 885 Leo VI. 386 cv 398 
Trzopors II. gor ALrxanD. IT. 911 RonBerTIl. 922 
Joun IX. 901 Coner. Pon vn. re I. 923 
— at IV. gog 
Leo V. 905 Emp. of the Welt. 01 


CurrsToPHER 906 Lewis III. 899 


SegrGIuUs III. 907 Conran I. 912 
AxasTAstusIII 910 HENRY I. 919 
LaxpoN 912 | 

Joux X. 913 


WII Hof the mate! Alfred fucceeded 
m-2 

A. Edward his eldeſt fon, who began his reign anne 
goo, and was ſirnamed the elder. + 

2. Why was that name given him? 

A. From his hair being white from his infancy. 

. What were the qualities of this monarch ? 

A. He poſſels'd all his father's/good' ones, his love ſor 
learning and gentleneſs excepted ; but was equal to him 
for valour, piety, zeal, a due adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and ſor the love he bore his ſubjects. 

. How old was he when he ſucceeded the King 
his father ? 

A. This is not certain; all we know, is, that he was 
a minor, and that during the former part of his rezgn 
his mother was regent of the kingdom. However Mr. 
Rapin makes no mention of this reg "by 
a x1 How did ſhe conduct warſai in the EY 

n ; * 143 

4. With ſo much endes and equity; that a 
memory was dear to the * i/b N _ alter 15 
death. 
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92. Did Ezward perform any memorable action? 

A. He obliged Con/tantine III. King of Scat/and, to 
ſue to him for peace; forced the Velcb, who had revolted, 
to return to their allegiance. Ethel/ward, his brother, 
took up arms againſt him, and heading the Danes of 
the kingdom of Mercia, who had crown'd him King 
thereof, he ventur'd a battle, but loſt his life in it. 

2. Are theſe the moſt remarkable actions we meet 
with in King Edward's life? 
A. He united the kingdom of Northumberland and 
that of the Eaff-Saxons to his crown; founded the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, but all are not agreed upon this 
article, and took a * care of the education of 
his children. 

2. Had he many 2 

A. By E/freda his fi wiſe, he had fix daughters, 
who were all nuns, except Eugina, who was married 
to Charles the ſimple King of France; and Edbold, ſe- 
cond wife of Hugh ſirnamed the Great, father of Hugh 


Capet, deſcended from łhe third race of the Kings of | 


France. By Elgira his ſecond Queen, he had two ſons, 
viz. Edmund and Eldred, who bath ſucceeded to the 
"crown. He had alſo a natural ſon call'd dba fe. 
2 How many years did he reign ? 
A. Twenty. lobes and died in 925. | 


arnzisr aw, VIIIW King of England. 
* From 925 to 941. 


Popes. © E Emperor of the Baſt 
: E X. 913 ConsTan. Pon. 912 
LO VI. 928 Emperors of the Welt. 
_ STeraen VIII. 929 Henxr I. 912 
| e XI. . 931 Oro J. 936 
xo VII. 936 Kings & France. 
STEP IX. 939 rern 923 
f "Lewis IV. 936 


2 I ERE any of the ſons of Edward the Elder of 
: age to ſucceed him? 
4 None but Athelfan his natural fon, whe *. 


and uncommon virtues throwing a ſhade over the de 
feds 
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ſects of his birth, the Englih gs: the _ 
upon his, head in 925. 84 x 

9. Did he accept it? SHITE 

A. Yes; upon bee, 52 * his Jeceaſe f it 
ſhould revert to the legitimate children of bis father. 

2. Did he ſignalize himſelf ſo as to anſwer the high 
expectations the Engliſs had conceived of him? 

A. He gain'd ſeveral victories over his rr 

9. Pray give ſome account of them. | 

A. He forced Hoe! King of Wales 10557 him tri- 
bute ; defeated Conflantine III. King of Scotland, in ſe- 
veral battles ; took Rochefter the capital eity of the Nortb- 
Britons, and ſeized upon the dominions of their King. 
Nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the Britons 
who inhabited the weſt of E land, for he diſpoſſeſſed 
them of their kingdom, after ving taken Ee. the 
chief eity thereof. 12 

9. What other confiderable ations did be been ? 

4. He conquer'd the Corniſ# Britons, and entirely 
ruin'd the power of the Danes; by eng our dhe cita- 
del of Vor, which he razed. 

2 Are theſe the only remarkable crunuAionsof his 
reign? 4 

A. He protecled Queen ines KinEdward's * 
ter, and wife to Charles the Simple, King of France, Who 
fled for refuge to his court with the King ber ſon in 
order to ſecure him. from the eruelty of: the uſurper 
Raoul ; he likewiſe contributed very much to the re- 
ſtoration of Lewis firnamed Tranſmarine; whom he re- 

commended to the favour of William ſirnamed Lang- 
ſword Duke of Normandy. In his time liwd Gay of 
Warwick, famous for overcoming Colbrand the Davis 
champion, the great Goliab of that people, near the walls 
of the city of Winchefter. id 5aQO * 

2. Did he enjoy a long rei gg? 

- 4. During-faxteen years; d tied "the" 28th. of 
ou, 9 2 94 
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bonn framed the Pipes IX. King 


1 England. 
bon 941 N 
Popes. E the Weſt 
STEPHEN IX 930 Orno I. of DIG 
Mar III. 943 Lig of Aan, 


Emperor of the Eaſt. Laws dV. 221 9936 
Consran. on. 912 1 121 000 


LW? H O ſucceeded {ebelftan 7 
A. Edmund firnam'd the Pious, the legiimat 
and eldeſt ion of King Camara. 
2. What character is given of this prince ? | 
A. "Tis plain from his firname, that he was chief 
diſtinguiſhed for his piety 3 eber, he was very brave, 
and a 8 . reat lover of juſtice. 
hat were his moſt memorable actions 7 
* He ga ve admitable laws to his ſubjeRs 3 defeated 
the Northumbrians, who had rebelW'd; gave up | the 
counties of - Camberiand and Heftmore/and to Maicon 


King of Scots, ove A 


2. In Fust manner did he de? G3 
A. He was aſſaſſinated as he wWas alla atnong hi 
nobility at his manor of Puck/z-Church in G/oveefler — 
where he was celebrating the memory of the 
verſion of the Saxons, on Tugſday the 26th of Moy 966 
in the eighth year of his reign. - 
2. Who perpetrated this horrid murther: 
A. One Leolt, a vile wretch whom he had baniſhed. 
. Did he leave any children? & Joes en bi 
"He bad two ſond.by E{give his Queen, vis. Fiwis 
or | Rio and Eggar, who being too young: to tak 
upon them the adminiſtration of the 3 did not 
immediately ſucceed him, 


-44 EDRED, 
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EpreD, XW King of England 
Fim 94 to'ggg// 
Pie & Emperor of the Wen 


AGAPETUS 946 Or I. 936 
Emperor of the Eaſt. Lig of France. 
ConsTan. Porn. 912 | Lewis IV. 936 
9. I O ſucceeded to the crawn of Exgland aſter 


the death of Edmund ? | 

A. Edred ſecond fon of Edward the Elder. 

2. By what right did he ſucceed ta t; 

A. As the preſent j uncture of affairs requir'd a perſon 
of experience to manage them, and King Eamund's ſong 
being very young, he was elected by the unanimous con - 
ſent of the whole nation. | 

9. When he did begin his reign? _ +: 4 + + 

4. Anno 948. He gave the higheſt teſtimonies of 
his piety and zeal for propagating. the faith. His great 
veneration for all things dedicated to the ſervice of God, 
and the particular care he took of the clergy, Tore. to 
an uninterrupted practice of the moſt exalted virtues, 
juſtly merited him the ſirname of Fery-piaus. 

9. Did he ſignalize himſelf by any memorable 
action? 8 | 
A. He puniſh'd the Narthumbrions who had rebell'd ; 
check'd the Scorch, who threatned him with a bloody 
war. | - | 1 

2. To what did he chiefly apply himſelf during his 
adminiſtration? g 8 
A. In promoting virtue and peace; in encouraging 


1 


arts and ſciences in his dominions, and in buildin 


churches and monaſteries, Which he endowed wit 
rich revenues. | e 1 
2. What inſtance have we of his great humility? -_.. 
A. He ſubmitted. his body to be chaſtiz d at the 
pleaſure of Dunſlan abbot of G/anflenbury, and commit- 
ted all kis treaſure and jewels to his cuſtody. 
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2. In what year did he die ? 

A. In 955. after having reigned ſeven pages, 

9. Where was be interr'd? _. 

F. In the old minſter without the city of Wincheltr ; 
whoſe bones, with thoſe of other monarchs, are to 
this day preſerved in a gilt coffin, fix d in the wall on 
the ſouth fide of the — 


EpwIx or Evwr, XI King of England 


: From 955 0959 

Pope * .. +, Emp. Eaſt... 
N 955. | Conran, Poryn: 912: 
Emp. Weſt. King of France. 
Oro I. 936 Lornasius I. 95+ 


9. XX HO ſucceeded Furl 1 
2 W 4. 2 bis hephew, and fen fon of 
Edngytand n Ne bis wife, 
When Ade n his reign ? ges 
. Aamo 955; being then but fourteen years of ape. 
2 What do hiftorians ſay of this Prince? 
A. That he was 2s wicked 25 is Pra had 
been virtudus. 
i 2 After what manner ? 
He gave 4 looſe to all forts of crimes the moſt 
chaſte women were not ſecure from his outrages, for 
he even debauch'd_ his own couſin ; and his court was 
compos d of none but cbncubines, and men of the vileſt 
character. 
2. Did not his impiety carry him to much greater 
lengrhs ? 4 
4. He plunder'd the treaſures of the churches, load- 
ed his ſubjects with taxes, and appropriated to him- 
ſelf the tribute which was Þ cant to the See of Nome, 
and this only for the fake Fefchikg the inftraments 
of his abominable pleaſures. e 2 
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9. Did the Bagliſb ſuffer him to go on in his crimes ? 

A. The clergy made ſtrong remonſtrances to: him, 
who thereupon baniſh'd ſuch among them as had diſ- 
cover'd the greateſt ' zeal, and. among the reſt Biſhop 
Dunſtan; and the laity, after having complain d for 
ſome time, at laſt broke out into open 

2. Who were” thoſe that firſt fomented the inſur- 


rection? 


4. The Merion; and Northumbrians. 

What did they? 

A. They ſet up his brother Rhe in his lead; open 
which Edwin was ſo deeply cence. at i, that he 
died with | 

92. In t year did he die? 1093-144) 

A. In 959, being the fifth of his rer. bi- 
rn Ie | 


ED0A, XP * of aue. 


From 959 to 975. 

Popes. np. 24. 
Joun XII. 953 Romanvs ie yonnger- 970 
Bzxgpict v 964 Niezrnonus. 

ou XIII. 965 Jonn Taimezes. 

unvs II. 972 , 
Bzxzpict VI. 972 


Emp. Weſt, | King of France. 


Orno II. 253 Lornas I. 959 


N what manner was Edgar raiſed to the throne? 

A. The Merciansand Nortbumbrians having re- 

bell'd againſt Edwin, ſet the crown on Edgar's a in 
959. he being fixteen years of Age. 

, Deſenibe the qualities of this Monarch. 

4 He was as pious as his brother had been wicked; 

and his natural love for peace, which neyertbeleſs he 

always rejected when it interfer'd with the honour. of 


is crown, or the intereſt of his ſubjects, juſtly — 
rite 


(39), 

rited him the ſirname of the Peaceab4 ;; which, with 
his other virtues, 2 him that of he: Love and 
delight of the Engliſh. | 

J. What * did he perform, in che beginning 
of his rein?? 

He — 45 moch as poſſible to repair the 
injuries which his brother had done to the churches; 
eurb'd the inſolence of the Velſß, who had been ſo 
bold as to make an incurſion into his dominions ; forc' 
them to pay him an annual tribute of three hundred 
wolves heads; recall'd thoſe who had been ſent into ba- 
niſhment, and pardon'd ſeveral criminals who bd been 
condemn'd to die. : | 

2. Upon what condition? 

A. That they ſhould. bring him a certain number of 
wolves heads; in proportion to the [enormity of their 
crimes. He deprived all thoſe of the title of King to 
whom his predeceſſors had granted it, but left them 
the poſſeſſion of their _ territories, upon condition that 
they ſhould do him homage for them, and pay their 
uſual tribute. 

2. What did he i in Dor of the church? 

4. Pope Jobs XIII. gave leave for the aſſemblioga 
national council in his dominions, in order to reform 
the clergy.” In it many were depos'd, and great. num- 
bers of monks drove from their monaſteries; but theſe 
occaſion'd great diſorders in the enſuing reign. 

9. Was he ever married? 

A, Twice; firſt to E/feda, by whom he had Elruard 
the younger; and afterwards to E/frida, whom he 
martied, after having put her husband to death. 

I In what manner was this done ? 

Elfrida was daughter to Ordang Earl of Devon 
irrt, and was reputed to be the greateſt beauty in the 
kingdom: Eagar being a widower, was defirous of 
marrying her; and to prevent his being impos'd upon, 
he fone Ethelnold his favourite, to ſee whether her 
—_ charms anſwer'd the great character that was given of 
them; if fo, to demand her in erde of 7. earl 
Her father. - 
2 Did Btheleoli execute his common. bam, 
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A. Struck with the luſtre of E/fri's beauty, he de- 
manded her for himſelf; and in order to obtain the 
King's conſent, he gave him a ve unfaithful deſeripti- 
on of her charms; and af defir'd his leave to 
marry her for the ſake of her fortune, which amounted 
to a vaſt ſum ; cunning in ſinusting to him, that as the 
little beauty ſhe was miſtreſs of render'd her unworthy 
of a great King, her great poſſeſſions would make the 
fortune of a private man. 2 
2. Did the King acquieſce with his defires 2 
A. He Tov'd him too well to oppoſe them; actord- 
ingly Ethe/wg/d married the princes and to hide, 25 
he pretended, her deformity ſrom the eyes of the court, 
he conhn'd her in a, caſtle, hence he would * N 
fer her to. ſtir out.. A) 

9. Was it pollible for b bim to- conceal, her 4 es 
A. No, for the King appointing a day of hunting. in 
Hartwood, which was only a blind, he went to the 
caſtle, aw E//rida, and was ſo inchanted, with he 
beauty, that he immediately reproach'd Ethetroald with 
his treachery, drew; him afide, and ſtruck him with a 
dart, which kill's him upon the ſpot ; aſter which he 
married his, widow,  . Hiſtorians; tell us, that this is the 
only crime that can be laid to his charge, and that he 
afterwards enjoin'd himſelf a very ſevere penance upon 
that account: and &//ri44, ..to. expiate her husband's 
death, though ſhe had no * in it, erected over the 
place where his blood Was Spill « mangllery- of nuns, to 
ling over hi | * FRA i 
2. When did King —¹ die ? IS 
A. The 8th of Juh, 5. aſter, having, e 00 
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„ OY a 
SAT VII. 975 Ae BasiLivs I. 975 
"Emp. Went. 1 King of Feckice. 
one We 7 l þ 53 Lornanivs I. 974 
Wasen of Eger and facceeded him ? 
A. Edward II. whom F ida 86 to 


him. He began his reign in 975. 
2 What is the chafifter of this Monarch? 


He was a great kint, a good king, Kr = father 


of is > Bade 
id he enjoy a peaceable reign ? 
No; for the looſe ecclefiafticks who had been de- 
graded in his fathef's time, finding it impoſhble fo get 
emſelves reſtor'd in his reign, becanſe they ſtill conti 
naed the fame irregular courſes, raiſed great commots 
0 ons in the kingdom. 
3 By whom were they fomented ? 

By the Queen his ſtep mother, and the earl of the 
HMerrian: 3 who cabafling together, ſeem'd fo ftrong 4 
party, as quite nd king Edward. | 

In what manner did he die? | 

Being one day hunting in a foreſt, he Apen to 
PF. from his attendants ; and wandering up and down, 
he at laſt arriv'd at a country-ſeat of his ſtep-mothe 
£Ilfrida's called Corveſgate, or Corfe-Caftle,. in the 
iſland of Purbect, according to Cambden. This cruel 
princeſs, who la him coming at a. diſtance, order'd 
one of her ſeryants to kill him; and the better to & 
fect it, ſhe ran out to meet, him with a ſmiling coun 
tenance. The King telling her that he was a-thirk, 
ſhe commanded ſome wine to be brought to him; 


and juſt as he was beginnning to drink, - this wicket 
wretck 


. 
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wreteh gave him two deep wounds in the, body with a 
. pony yard, onen 2 
Did Eapard die upon the ſpo MES I on 
He would have fled, but: Elling from his korle ; 
the above-mentioned aſſaſſin immediately diſpatch!d him, 
or according to others, finding himſelf, wounded, be 
Ae ſpurs to his horſe and rode away, but famting 
thro! much loſs of blood, he fell from his horſe; and 
one foot hanging in the ſtirrup. he was dragged. up and 
down the fields and woods, till in the end his YEN ps 
left dead at the gate of the caſtle. vena 
2. When did this fad cataſtrophe happen 
A. The 18th of March, 979. in the third: year of his 
reign. He was canoniz'd ſome” time after, and rank d 
among the martyrs, and- it was thought that the great 
zeal which he diſcover'd for the due obſervation' of EC- 


cleliaſtical diſcipline, occaſion'd his death. 


rut II. XIV King Li England. 


„ Prom 9791 to 1016. 


W Emp. Eat. "Hi af] 82 
Bzusbier VII. 975 BasiL II. 975 nn F954 
Jonx XIV. 984 Lawis V. 


Jonn XV. 985 Emp. Welt, HucnCarergs7 
GREGORY: V. 996 Orno II. 973 an 997 


Si.vesTER II. 999 OTHo III. 983 9 
Jon XVII. 1003 Mende 1002 ET * 
Jonx XVIII. 1003 doe « id 7110? 
SERGIUS IV. aa To ).. 7:78 
Baxsp; VIIL 1012 M oth: 


Wil ti CES ans HDL 
4 7 H: O ſucceeded Bdward the Ranger # + 
A. His brother Erhelred he er N in 
979 at twelde years of Age. 
8 What is related of him ;: 
That he was à wicked, cruel, and 4ebauched 5 


V EE OOITREre One?" 
'D 2 4 


- petrated, and the guilt of thoſe who had adviſed her to 
murther K Edward, could never be expiated but by an 
ro eFuſion of the blood of his uthappy-ſubjects, 
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and he likewiſe made Sin King of Denmark his e. 


a ai in Exg/and under the preceding reigns: to Ve ma 
: cred. a 


| land a 


from Lincoln, and forced to fly to his ſhips. 


(34) 
A. "Tis pretended that as St. Dunſlan was ſetting the 


crown upon his head, he told him as by a prophetick ſpi. 
rit, that the crime: which his"inſamous mother had per- 


Was this prophecy fulfilÞd ? 
A little after; for the Eugliſb being reſolv'd not to 
fabwit to Ethelred's tyranny, took up arms againſt him; 


nemy. 4 
2. In what manner? 
A. By a ſecret commiſſion he dal cans'd all the 

Danes converted to Chriſtianity, who had ſettled them. 


Q. Did this inhuman barbarity continue long un. 
puniſh d? | 
A. Nee for immediately after, Swain invaded Eng- 
t the head of a powerful army 3 defeated that of I. 
thelred, and laid fiege to the city of Exeter: but finding 
it impoſſible for him to take it, and being vigorouſly at 
tack'd, he went back to ſea? © \ 

Did he not dec mo I 

A. A little aſter with a ſtronger and more numerous 
army, with which he conquer'd England; forced Ethel. 
red to fly for refuge to the court of Richard Dake of 
Nermandy, whoſe filter Emma he had married. 

Did he continue long there? 

Till the death of Swain, viz. the third of Pant] 
1011! ; which he no ſooner heard of, than he returned 
back into England. Canute or Knits, ſon of Swain, 
took the field againſt him, but was vanquiſhed; drove 


9. Did not Knute return again? 
A A very little after; and as Ethelred. Ariel his ib. 
ſence, had devoted himſelf entirely to pleaſure, Knutt 
ſound no one to oppoſe his deſcent, or ſtop the Prog 
of chis conqueſts till the beginniog of the year 1016 ; 
when amund, eldeſt ſon of Eihbelred,. marched; a Pi 
dun with a body of * and * have forced him 
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(35) 
he to croſs the ſeas again, had he not been betray'd by the 
Pl BY counſels of the treachervus Fdrick 3 his preſence being 
= ir d jn another part of the kingdom, dealt of his 
| er death. © 0 3 
" 9. When did this happen? eite, e 
. 4. The 23d of April 1016, alter he had reigned 
WE thirty ſeven years, and aged fiftx. 
08 9. Did he leave any iſſue? | 
* A. By Elviva his firſt wife, he hid Edmwid wh ſue= 
© i ceeded him, Atbelſan who died: an infant, another ſon 
named Edwy, and three daughters; the eldeſt; / call'd £4- 
N giva, was married to an Exgliſb earl, who loſt his life 
ne in a battle; the ſecond, call'd- Eggith, had the ill for- 
"Ih tune to be married to the treacherous Edrick duke of 
al BY Mercia; and the youngeſt named Bdpiya;/ was married 
| to Uthred earl of Northumberland. By Emma of Nor- 
um mandy, his ſecond wife, Erhelred had Alfred and Ed- 
ward, and a daughter named Goda, who was firſt mar- 
tied to Ganter earl bf Mantis, ind afterwatds to Euſba- 
E ebius cab! of Boulogne. | 
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Pope. Empergy of the Weſt. 
yy, WH Bexeoicr VIII. phy, Henxy II. 1001 


Enperor of the Eaſt. | Ki France. 
Bas1L II. 975 | Renner L" 997 


2 Wos ſceeeded Ethelred? © 
' Edmund II. his eldeſt fon ; he began is 
reiph anno 7978. and was ſirnam' d Tronfide. BN 
Why ſo? * | a 
T. Becauſe of his extraordinary freed. He was 
one of the greateſt captains of his age, but had the ill 
ore to be — by a powerful enemy. f 


a. 
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A. | By Kate, King of Denmark and ſon to Swais, 
who;poſſeſs'd-the greateſt part. of England when Ed. 
mund came to the crown. Knute went and laid fiege to 
London, which was almoſt the only city that had not 
ſubmitted to his arms. 15 | | | 
Did he lake it? | ' 
A. No; for Edmund gaining two compleat victories 
over him, forced him to raiſe the ſiege. A little after 
he beat him a third time, but not making his advantage 
of theſe ſucceſſes, and being impoſed upon by the coun- 
ſels of | Edrich, who had reconciled himſelf to him only 
with intention to betray him; Anute defeated him in his 
turn, and brought his affairs to ſo low an ebb, that thoſe 
who had hitherto adher'd faithfully to him, abandon'd 
him, and ſubmitted to the conqueror. 
2. What courſe did Edmund take in this unhappy 
jaoRtibe? „ ls, | 
A. He got together thoſe who {fill continu'd faithful 
to him, and advanc'd in order to fight the enemy; 
when, perceiving Knute at the head of his forces, he 
rode off from his own ; upon which, Knute advancing 
forward, a furious combat enſued ; but as neither of 
them had the advantage, they immediately ended their 
diſpute by agreeing to divide the kingdom between 
them. 
In what manner was this diviſion made? 
A. Mute had the weſtern part of England, and Za. 
mund the eaſtern, who enjoy'd it but a few days. 
9. How ſo? | | TY 4 
A. He was aſſaſſinated by the abovemention'd Earicl, 
who had twice betray'd him; or, according to others, 
he cauſed him to be thruſt into the body as he was 
eaſing nature ; when, cutting off his bead, in hopes of 
ingratiating himſelf with Kate, he preſented it to him, 
and ſpake to him as follows: All hail! thou now ſole 
monarch of Exgland, lo here is the head of thy rival, ii .. 
which for thy ſake I have ventur'd to cut off. V 
2. What anſwer did Azute make him? | 
J For this ſervice, ſays this brave monarch, thy head 


ſhall be advanced above all the peers of my * 
| | pol 


1 * 


(37) 
pon which, he order'd it to be immediately” cut off, 
in, N and had it placed on the higheſt gate in London.) But 
d. Wl other writers ſay, that King Edmund dieda natural death 
to in London, and that he Was buried at Gafenbury. 
ot 9. When did the death of Edmund happen? 
A. Anno 1017, after having reigned almoſt a year; 3 but 
during this time he had given frequent teſtimonies of 
ies the moſt exalted valour, the nen . 
ter and the 1 . fold gaid 
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. Bexe. XI 1033 Rowaxwy IT. 1028. Kings of J France, 
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9. ID Edmund leave any children behind him ?. 
4. Ves; but they being very young, and as 
Knutz was a formidable prince, and juſtly merited' to 
command, the Exg/i/þ choſe him for their King in 1017. 
1 What was the ben er of this &le&tion 2. 

A It put an end to a war which had continued up- 
Wah of two hundred years, and colt the two nations 
more than three hundred thouſand men, kill'd in fifty- 
four land, and thirty-eight ſea- fights; not to mention a 
numberleſs multitude 5 skirmiſhes and heges. od 


e. What is the character of Tur 
He was one of the greateſt monarchs that ever 
ſway d the ſcepterz and is applauded for a'thouſand: ſhi- 
ning qualities a the. only thing he is cenſur'd. for, is, 
his ſometimes breaking oat into a violent paſſion. 
2. With what temperdid he n the Engl/ib? 
A. His native 5 — and moderation won him 
entirely the hearts of the Z»gijþ.: he promoted ev 
thing which he thought was agreeable to them; — 
them into the higheſt offices of truſt, and even intruſted 
dem with the command of his armies which he em. 
ploy 1 the Kings of Scotland and Norway. 

2 id not he embelliſh: the kingdom by various 
works ? 


A. He caus d the cities, the abbeys and churches to 
be rebuilt, and leflen'd the taxes which the former mo- 
narchs had been oblig'd to levy, in order to carry on 
nnn ETSY e 

9. Had he no wars to maintain? C 5 

A. He vanquiſh'd the King of Scotland, who had made 
an inroad- into Eng/and, and oblig'd him to become his 
tributary. He conquer'd Norway,. whoſe King had alſo 
infeſted Denmark. © 3 
- 2. What evil actions do ſome relate of him? 

'* A. That he ſent Edward and Edmuni ſons of the late 
King E4riund, and Edwin his brother, to whom, by con- 
tract, the moiety of the kingdom belong'd, to be baſe!y 
murder'd; but by providence they were af} preferv'd. 
2. Iu what anner did he erideayour to atone for his 

_— 

A. By erecting churches and monaſteries, and per- 
forming many good offices to his people. 


E Did he not give ſome illuſtrious teſtimony of hi 
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Nes 1 2 my 
5 4 Stand? one day on the ſea-ſhore, one of his 
courtiers faid to him, that he was King both of earth 
and fea; upon which, fitting down on tlie ſtrand, 
when the tide wWas coming in, de ſpake to the ſea a 
follows, The land on which J now fit, is mines. thou thy 
JelF art ſubje# to my empire: I therefore command the: 
to fland fill, and obey the voite of rÞy hug. But as the 


ſea, 


5 5 


e 

ſea notwithſtanding his orders, roſe ſtill higher; and 

came up to the place where 3 ad ene rang it, 

he turn'd himſelf to the flatterer: 4, 7 
9. And what did he.ſay.to tht - | 


A. Let us, (aid he, confeſs thut there is 1 no 0 fo 


whom the title of King, e Z; beaven and earth belongs, but 
be, who created them by his almighty potoer;, and preſerves 
them by his goodneſs. Let us "TY go and act not- 
ledge him for ſuch... HY 

9. What did he for this purpoſe ? 

A. He immediately went to the abbey-church of 


St. Peter's at Winchefter, took his diadem from his head, 


and with it crown'd a crucifix, and could never er- 
wards be prevail d upon to put it again on his head, but 
conſe ſo d himſelf unworthy of it, 

9. Did he always continue in this pious reſolution ? 

A. To the end of his life, which happen 'd the twelfth 
of November, 1036, aſter having reign's nineteen 1 

2. Was he married? 

A. Twice; firſt with Aluina, and afterwards with 
Emma, King Ethelbert's widow! '-/ © © * 

55 Had he any children? * 

By his firſt wife he had Herald; 8 was + King 

of Englund, and a daughter married to Goodwin" earl of 
Kent; and by his ſecond Hardiknute, who, after his 
brother's death, "was Ring of England and * 


HaroLD, xvid King of England. 


From 1036 o 1039. 2 NI 


Pie. Emperor of thi wel x. 
_ Bpnppyct IX. 1033 Connavs II. 1024., 
Emperor of the Eaſt. King of France. | 


raid ee N Hause. | 1031 


2 D I D Heel webt wich aooppoſtonon bis com: 
ing to the crown? b 
A. Moſt of the- great men of the kingdo * ——_ 


have preferr'd Hardiknute to him ; but as the Ut will 1 
* e 
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the King his father was in his favour, and that he had 
a great number of friends, he carried it 

2. What were the qualities of this prince ? 

A. His impiety and injuſtice; his feandalous diſſo 
luteneſs and mean ſpirit, had made him fo odious t, 
"his ſubjeste, that he was going to be depoſed, when 
death deliver'd the kingdom gf him. EE 
2. When did he die? 

A. In 1039, being the third year of his reign. 
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Canes the Feten or  HARDIKNUTE, 
- XVIII King of England. 


From 1039 to 1041. 
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N 
OR v whom. was Herold lueceeded 
A. By Knute, or Hardiknute, his brother. 

£ What was he before? 

King of Denner l, his father having? chin thoſe 
1 kingdoms by his laſt will. 
= -” A. When did wien his reign? 
| A. In 1039. ualities reſembled thoſe of his 
brother, to which he ded cruelty. _ 

la what manner did the Engl, ib receive him upon 
his acceſſion ? 
A. With great tefthmonigs'of j joy. 1 and 
reſpect. However he was very I. re; for the af- 
fection they had ſhew'd him; for he put to death all 
the barons who had adhered to his brother, on Oppoles 
him, and plunder'd the city of N 
E Who was os prime. miniſter ?: 


A: 


(41) 
A. Earl Goodwin his brother-in-law, who endeavour'd 
by his abilities to atone, in ſome meaſure, for the crimes 
which the King's natygaT proneneſs to vice, made mm 
ommit, and which in Tome" meaſure; renderd his" ad- 
miniſtration ſupportable ; for otherwiſe he would cer- 
tainly have been either mur 1 * 6. 
Give me an inſtance 9 
4. He ſullied the — ef di his reign with a moſt 
orrid and u act, by cauſing the body of the late 
King his brother to be taken out of his grave, the head 
Sto be cut off, and thrown into the Tame, which a 
Fiſherman finding, © he buried it in the Church of 
Est. Clements Danes. 1 
2. In what manner did, e die ? | : * 
4 Either by excels of drinking ip 3 great banquet 
at Lambeth i by a ſudden death, or a ſtrong poiſon: be 
this as it will, tis certam he fell under the table, and 
died upon the ſpot. 
| £2, What year did he die ? 


A. In 10415 in the third year of his-reqgn; 
2 What did the Egli do: after his death da | © 
A. They took up arms, drove ont the Danei, aud 
made a lows that no Daniſh prinee ſhould ever ſway 
Engliſh ſcepter. They —.— the day of bis 
with ſports and paſtimes ; and with this King ended the 
government of the Danes in _ after havin con- 
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9. \ I D Hardiknut? ** hay iſſue 5 ©: 41 
A. No; at leaſt none who ſuccceeded hin 
Foe his ctimes and thoſe! of his brother, bad made the 
government of the Danes ſo odious to the Engliſh, tha 
the chief men of the kingdom met together, To made 
Ale apainft the D] 0b. 
What was the import of it? WG 1 
I That hereafter it ſhould: not be lawful to beſton 
6s crown upon any perſon of that nation; and thit 
whoever ſhould dare ſo much as to propoſe it, ſhould be 
looked upon as an enemy to his country, a traitor to tht 
ſtate, and guilty of high treaſon. 
2. Did the Engliſs ſtop here? 
A. No; they cut to pieces all the Danes they coul 
find in England, and indeed very few of them eſcaped, 
2. Whom did they elect for their King? 
A. Alfred and Edward, the ſons of King Ehelrth 
and younger brothers of. Edmund, were at thit 
2. Normandy ; they cho Ihe cer, and according 
eputies to him to offer the crown, notwitk 
ſtanding the oppoſition of earl Gawin, who, as he wi 
deſirous of enjoying the * power under whit 
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ever monarch ſhould aſcend the throne, was therefore 
unwilling that a prince of Alfred's capacity and genius 
ſhould be ſeated in it. fra 

9. Was this prince crown'd? 

A. Goodwin diſpatch'd a body of troops ſecretly to- 
wards the coaſts, who put A/fred and his followers to 
the ſword ; ſo that few writers inſert him in the cata- 
logue of the Kings of England. | 


EDwarp III. firnam'd the Confeſſor, the 
XX* King of England. 


From 1043 to 1065. | 


Popes, Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of France. 


Bexzp. IX. 1033 ConsT. Monom. 1042 HEN. I. 1032 
GREO. VI. 1044 ThxopoRA 1054 Puaii. I. 1060 
"8 CLem. II. 1046 MicnakzL VI. 1056 

Damas. II. 1048 Is aac J. 1057 

S. Leo IX. 1049 ConsTanxs XII. 1059 7 
Victor II. 1055 Emperors of the Welt. 

STEPH. X. 1057 HENRY III. 1030 
Nicaort. II. 1059 Henry IV. 1056 

ALEXAN. II. 1061 


2 HAT did the. Eugliſb after the death of A. 
| fred? % 
2. They electd Edward his younger brother in his 
room; who croſs'd the ſea in the beginning of the year 
1044, and was crown'd at Wincheſter by Edfine Arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury on Eaſter-day, being about forty 
years of age. 

2. Was he very much reſpected by the Exgliſ? 

A. In the former part of his reign they look'd upon 
him as a pions and devout prince, but at the ſame time 
he was thought to have no talents for governing. 

. Did things continue long in this tate ? | 
A. Yes, ſo long as earl Goodtoin his brother-in-law was 
in credit and authority; but the King finding that this 
ambitions man abuſed his authority, he dilmiſs'd him 
from the adminiſtration. 
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. What do hiſtorians relate concerning his death ? 

Z That being one day at dinner with the King, this 
monarch ſaid to him, that had his brother been living, 
they would have mutually aſſiſted each other; and az 
he ſpoke, he look d upon the earl with a very dildain- 
ful air. 

2. What did the ear! fay to this ? 

A. As he knew that the King ſuſpected his being 

= of his brother's death, taking a bit of bread in 

and, he ſaid, May this be the laſt morſel J ever 
alles, Ian guilty of your brother death ; and im- 
mediately put it into his mouth. - 

2. What followed after this? 

A. It choak'd him, and left thoſe who were preſent 
in an uncertainty, whether it were owing to any ſud- 
den tranſport, or a judgment from heaven; however, Hr 
this incident is not taken notice of by the belt hiſto» r 
rians. b 

Q. Have we no inſtante vr lis ſeverity ? 

A. Yes, ſome hiſtorians relate, that he ailpoſteſrd 
Queen Emma his mother, of all her poſſeſſions, and ft 
confin'd her in the caſtle of Warwick ; as alſo that he 6 b 
far gave ear to an aſperſion caſt upon her of 'unchaſte Wt! 
familiarity with X/wyn biſhop of Winchefer, that for Bt 
ws purgation ſhe was forced to uggergo the Ordeal 
Ula 

2: In what manner was this perform d! | 

Nine plough-ſhares red- hot, were laid at AE w. 
diſtances, over which the criminal was oblig'd to pal 

blindſold and bare: footed, whe if he came off unhurt, m 
be * judged to be innocent; * otherwiſe, guilty. by 
A. Did ſhe come off with honour ? | | 

Z Yes, and paſs'd thro*-them untouch'd, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of all the ſpectators. 

2 — N in any conqueſts over his enemies Ry 

He repulſed the Danes, who had made a deſcent bet 


LA 
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at 2 Sitar d earl of -thumberland one of hu 
. routed the Scoti, and kill'd their King Macbeth 0 

en, an Engliſh nobleman, and Grin prince of Male, 
made an jnroad into Exgland, took and plunder'd Ha. 


_ ford; but they were totally routed by Harald ſon of ci 
Ko Goodrin i © 
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Grudwin. In a word, Edward defeated, either in per- 
ſon, or by his generals, all thoſe who dar'd to attack 
him. : | ; | 
9. What did Edward do for the better government 
of his kingdom; of 

A. He collected the laws made by his predeceffors, 
viz. from thoſe of the Danes, Saxons, and Mercians, 


' 

10 and of them made one body; taking all ſuch as were 
ir moſt favourable to his ſubjects, and gave orders for 
n- WM their being duly executed; and 'tis in theſe laws or 


diſtinguiſhes them from all other nations in Fxrope. 
2. By what names are theſe laws entitled? "#415 
A The laws of Edward. Theſe were thrown aſide 


preſs'd the original thereof, and all ſuch copies as could 
be met with. A 
2. What do other hiſtorians ſay concerning this ? 


41 A. That as to the common law, having its original 
nd from the abave-mention'd compilation, it may indeed 
be true with reſpect to the critter Jaws, but not of 
ie che cuſtomary and unwritten laws, which they affirm 


to be of greater antiquity. 

9. Did chis ſuppreſs them? 

A. Some few copies eſcaped, and certain fragments 
were found, which King Henry I. cauſed to be inter- 
woven in what is call'd the Magna Chartu, of which 
we ſhall make frequent mention in the ſequel; and re- 
mitted that ignominious tax call'd Daxe-gelt, impoſed 
by his father, and which for forty years paſt had amoun - 
ted to 40000). x year. $27 + oy | 
2. What were the qualities of Edward? = 
A. The Church honour'd him as a great ſaint, and 
WRmiſ writers relate, that God wrought a- great num- 
ber of miracles by his means during his life-time, and 


by bis prayers after his death 3 that he obſerv'd an in- 
þ riolable chaſtity with Eaytha his conſort, tho' others 


lay, that the reaſon why he did not converſe with her 
as with a wife, was becauſe of the diſpleaſure he had 
aken apainſt ear] Goodwin her father. Be this as it will, 


ſtitute 


privileges, that the happineſs of the Exgliſb conſiſts, and 


under the reign of William the Congueror, who fup- | 


tis certain that he poſſeſs'd all thoſe qualities that con- 
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ſtitute the moſt pious Chriſtains; to which we will 
add, that he was brave, prudent, and zealous for his 
ſubjefts welfare. 

2, What other remarkable particulars do the above. 
nam'd Romifþ hiſtorians ſay of him? 

A. That by his Touch, he cur'd the diſeaſe which 
now goes by the name of the King's Evil; but hoy 
far imagination might influence theſe cures, I ſhall nat 
take upon me to determine. 

2. What conſiderable buildings did he erect ? 

A. Of a little monaſtery he made a moſt beautify] 
abbey-church call'd Veſminſter, where he provided his 
own ſepulchre, which has ſince been made uſe of as the 
burial-place of the Exgliſb monarchs; and another 
church dedicated to St. Margaret, ſtanding without the 
abbey, and endow'd the former with very rich revenues, 
He alſo founded the college of St. Mary Oztery in De. 
vonſpire, and remov'd the bilhop's See from Credingta 
to Exeter. 

2. When did he die? 

A. In December 1065, in the room of his palace at 
Veliminiſter, now call'd the painted chamber, and was 
buried in Weſfminſter- abbey. He reign'd twenty four 
years, and in him, the government of the Eng/i/þ Kings 
ended, after having laſted near four hnndred years. 


HaRoLp II. the XX1* King of England 


9. H O ſucceeded Edward the Conſeſſor? 

A. Some Authors pretend that he had de- | 
clar'd William the baſtard, duke of Narmandy, his Heir; I 
but the averſion which the Exgliſh had lor a foreign 
ſervitude, made them oppoſe his will. 

2. What did they do in this caſe? 

A. They ſought for a King among themſelves, and 
were divided between Edgar 4theling, ſon of the great 
King Edmund; Harold, ſon of earl Godwin. 

©. Which of the two carried it? 

A. Edgar's party was the weakeſt, and his birth 
was doubtful ; ſo that Harold, having juſt pretenſions to 
the crown by his mother's ſide, who was daughter to 

| Knutt, 
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Luut, was preſerr'd. He was a man of very great 
merit, and had the character of an excellent ſoldier. 
Did Wi//iam oppoſe this election? + 
It was not in his power to do it, he having no 
ſorces; however he ſent ambaſſadors to aſſert his claim. 
9. What reception did they meet with? a 
J. They were not ſo much as heard; and Harold 
being acknowledged King,. was not more favourable to 
thoſe whom William ſent, and by whom he offer'd to 
give up all his claims to England, provided he would 
do homage to him for it, and become his tribu- 
ta | 


2 Did William ſtop here, after having ſent this 
embaſly ? N | | 

A. No; 7%, King Harold's brother, but his ſworn 
enemy, had married his wife's ſiſter, who was daugh- 
ter to Baldwin earl of Flanders; him William prevaild 
with to take up arms, by which he might be enabled 
to diſpute the crown with his brother: and accordingly 
the earl of Flanders having aſſiſted him with a body 
of forces, he croſſed into Eng/and, but was defeated. 

9. What did 7%i do after this ill ſucceſs? 

A. He went to Harold King of Denmark, who had 
an army on foot; and — 7 to him the conqueſt of 
England, which, according to the account he gave of 
matters, might be very eaſily effected: upon which 
the hay King embark'd his army on board a fleet 

il 


of 500 of ſhips, came into England, and took 

Vert; but notwithſtanding the advantageous ſituation 
le: of his camp, he nevertheleſs loſt the battle and his 
ir; Wy life, and 77 was alſo kill'd in it. ” 


9. Was William diſhearten'd at theſe viRories ? 

A. No; he equipp'd a ſtrong fleet, and reinforcing 
his army with ſeveral bodies of ſoldiers that were ſent 
e by the neighbouring Princes, he croſs d into Eng- 
and. 2 

D. Where did he land? 

A. At Pevenſey in Suſſex, and advancing towards 
Haſtings, he there encounter'd Harold; here was fought 
the great battle between the Exgliſb and Norman na- 
dons; a battle, the moſt memorable of all others; and 
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tho' miſerably loſt, was yet fought with the utmoſt 


bravery by the Erng/i/p; and the many wounds which 
Harold receiv'd, who loſt his life and his crown in it, 


and the ſlaughter a prodigious number of his Englißb 


Soldiers, manifeſtly ſhew how gloriouſly they exerted 
themſelves, in order to fave their country from the 
calamity of a foreign ſervitude. | 

2. What do Hiſtorians ſay contributed to facilitate 
this victory to the Normans ? 

A. The continual peace which the ZEng/iſs had en- 
joy'd for fifty years, after they had freed themſelves 
from their former enemies the Danes, which had made 
them negle& the military arts, and abandon themſelves 
to luxury and idleneſs; add to this, the licentiouſneſs 
of the clergy, the effeminacy, gluttony, and oppreſſion 


of the nobility, and the drunkennels and diſorder of the 


common people. | | 

2. What do others relate? 1 

A. That it was owing to Harold himſelf, who grown 
inſolent upon his ſucceſs at Stamford. had kept the plun- 
der of the field, and not diſtributed any of it among 
his ſoldiers, which made them diſcontented and unruly, 
and by that means occaſion'd the loſs of the battle ; not 
to mention, that the Normans had a peculiar way of 
fighting with long bows, which the Eng/i/þ being ſtran- 
gers to, did therefore tend very much to their diſadvan- 
tage. And yet their own hiſtorians relate that the 
main battle of the Exgliſh, conſiſting of bills, their 
antient weapons, kept ſo cloſe together in one body, 
that no force could break them, till the Normans pre- 
tending to fly, drew them into diſorder, and by that 
means won the battle. | 

9. Was King Haro/d's body found? 

A. Yes, after long ſearch among the dead, and was 
buried in Waltham abbey, which himſelf had founded. 

2. Did he leave any children behind him? 

4. Four ſons, viz. Goodwin; Edmund, Magnus, and 
Milf; the two eldeſt, after the Joſs of che battle, fled 
into Ireland, and from thence made ſome attempts upon 
the weſtern coaſts of England, but with ill ſucceſs. 
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NORMAN KINGS. 
Willa, firnan'd the CONQUEROR, 
XXIII King of England, and Duke 
of Normandy. 


From 1066 to 1087. 


Popes. MienazL VII. 107 
AL ET AN. II. 1061 Nicgrno. I. 1078 
Geeco.VII. 1073 AxERIS J. 1081 
Vicro. III. 1086 Emperor of the Weſt. 
Emperor of the Eaſt. Hzaxry IV. 1086 
Cons r. XII. 1059 King of France 


Roma. IV 1068 Basen 1. 1060 


2. w Hoſe ſon was William; | 
A Of Robert duke of Normandy, and one of 


his miſtreſs's nam'd Arlotte (whence ſome imagine the 
word bar/ot deriv'd) a skinner's daughter of Falaixe; 
which gave occaſion to his being ſirnam'd the Bafarg,. 
but he afterwards chang'd it to that of Conqueror, by 
the conqueſt of England. 

9. Pray give ſome account of this amour. 

A. As he was one day riding to take the air, he hap- 


pen'd to paſs by a company of rural damſels who were 


dancing, when he was ſo taken with the graceful carriage 
of one of them (the abovemention'd Ar/otte) that he 
prevail'd with her to. cohabit with him from that very, 
night; and ten months after ſhe was deliver'd of _ 
duke William. | 
8 Did he ſucceed to the dominions of his father? 

4. Yes; this prince bore a very great affection for 
him ; and obſerv'd in his infant. deportment ſomething 
lo great and noble, as quite charm'd him, So that _ 


* = 


_ 2) 
his going to ſet out for the wars in the Holy-/and, he 
caus d Willlam to be recogniz'd his heir. 8 

A Fo whoſe care did he recommend him 

A. To that of Henry I. King of France, who pro- 
tected and defended him againſt his rebellious ſubjects, 
and certain great men, who imagin'd they might juſtly 
lay claim to his dukedom. 3 | 
2. In what year was Villiam the conqueror born ? 
A. In 1026: and his father causd him to be acknow- 
ledged his ſucceſſor to the dukedomof Normandy'in 1033, 
baſtardy being in thoſe days no bar to ſucceſſion. 


2. When did he ſucceed him ? | 
A. In the month of Fane 1035, being but nine years 
of age; and his ſucceſs in the battle of Haſtings, gave 
him'the'crown-of Eng/and the 29th of October, an. 1066. 
2. Pray deſcribe the perſon and qualities of this 
Conqueror. ; 4 ont 
He was tall, thick-ſet, and big; and his corpu- 
leney was troubleſome to him in his latter years. He 
was robuſt, laborious, ſeaſon'd to all the hardſhips of 
war; patient of heat and cold, hunger and thirſt; had 
a great ſoul, an elevated mind, anda prodigious genius 
which ſuffer'd nothing to eſcape its reſearches; he de- 
lighted in war, underſtood it well, and had great ſuc- 
ceſs in it; but when once he was rais'd to anger, it was 
impoſſible to appeaſe him. This the Eng/if found to 
their coſt ; for Filliam, wearied out with their inſur- 
rections, treated them with ſo heavy a hand, as almoſt 
merited the name of tyranny. ALE 

. And how was this ? 
A. He puniſh'd' the mutineers without mercy, be- 
ſtow'd their poſſeſſions on Normans and ſuch of the 
Engliſh as had been faithful to him; ſtript the whole 
Engliſh nation of its privileges, aboliſh'd its Laws, and 
eſtablifl'd/ thoſe of 'Normandy in their room. Tho? o- 
thers extoÞ his clemency, Which they ſay was manifeſt 
from his receiving into favour thoſe who had rebell'd 
againſt him; and there being but one nobleman, 212 
earl Waltheof, who had twice broke his word with him, 
executed under his reigg. * 


— 
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he 9.” What did he do ſtill further? | 

Z. He ſeized upon all the treaſwes of the kingdom, 
not ſparing thoſe of the church, and tranſported them 
into Normandy ;, diſarm'd all the Eng/ifþ; laid a general 
tind tax, ws + commanded all his ſubjects, under ſevere 
penalties, to go to bed, and put out their fire and 
candle at the ringing of a bell called Corfeu, or Cover: fire 
* this to prevent their night meetings. 

2. What did he aſterwards prohibit them? 

7 To hunt, or fell timber in their own foreſts 
without his expreſs leave firſt obtain'd for that purpoſe. 
He likewiſe commanded them to uſe the Nyrman tongue 


rs only, in all their law proceedings. In a word, he go- 
re vern'd England like a conquer'd country, inſomuch that 
5. no ſovereign ever reign'd with more deſpotic ſway. 

is 9. Let us, if you pleaſe, return to the battle of 


Ha/linzs ; what were the conſequences of it? 


I- A. The Engliſh, after the loſs of this battle, were for 
e WY railing a new body of forces; but William not giving 
them time ſufficient for the doing of it, and marching 


towards Londen with great diſpatch, he obliged the in- 
habitants thereof to ſend deputies to him, who accor- 
dingly came and brought him the keys of that city, 
altho' Edwin and Marcher, earls of Northumberland and 
Mercia, had endeavour'd to ſet up Edgar Atheling, the 
right heir to the crown, to which the reſt of the no- 
bility had conlented, if they ad. s not found the biſhops 
wavering. 

Q. Did he march up to 8 | 

A. Yes; and Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, ha- 
ving refuſed to recognize and crown him, tho' others 
ſay it was becauſe of ſome deſect in his inveſtitute, the 
ceremony was perform'd at Veſminſter, by e ata 
biſhop of Vt, on Chri/tmas-day, anne 1066. 

9. Did all Eng/and fabmit to his authority 7 

A. No; Terk and Oxford ſtill held out, and he pu- 
niſh'd them with ſuch great ſeverity for their reſiſtance, 
as terriſy'd even the moſt obſtinate ; upon which they 
ſirove who ſhould firſt ſubmit to him. 
9. Did this ſubmiſſion continue for any time? 
J. Some noblemen went over into Denmark, and 
pre- 
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prevail'd with Swain, King of that country, to in vad 
England with an army; accordingly he came, took the 
city of ori; but not long aſter, William deteated him 
and the rebels were oblig'd to ſue to him for a pardon, 


2. Did he grant it them? 
A. Yes; but their repeated inſurrections afterward, 


x oblig'd him to go thoſe lengths I have already taken 


notice of; and from that time he conſider'd them as 1 
pure with whom clemency and gentleneſs would 
ve no other effect, than to make them more re. 


| bellious, : 


D. What other wars had he to maintain? 

A. Several againſt the Welch his neighbours, whom 
he defeated in various battles, and forced to pay him 
tribute; Maro/m King of the Scots likewiſe attack'd him, 
bat he oblig'd him to do him homage; however this is 
denied by the Scottifs hiſtorians. He alſo made war up- 
on the Duke of Britaxy, for his refuling to Pay homage 


to him. 


2. Had he no diſpute with Fance? 

A. Exaſperated at Philip the firſt's having ſaccour'd 
Dol, to which he had laid ſiege, and for his having ſo- 
mented the rebellion of Robert his eldeſt ſon, he enter'd 
France at the head of a powerful army; beſieged, took, 
and plunder'd Mantes, and at laſt ſet _ to it; but this 
cruel action coſt him his life. | 

2. In what manner did this happen? 

A. He went ſo near the flames, that the violence 
thereof threw him into a fever, which, together with 
a fall he had from his horſe, oblig'd him to get himſelf 
convey'd to Naan, where he died the gth of September, 
ro87, being the 61ſt year of his age, and the twenty 
firſt of his reign. 

Where was he'\mnterr'd?” 
I In St. Stephen's abbey in Caen, which he had e- 
reed; and endow'd with rich revenues at his death. 
Was not he married? 
He married Maud or Mathelda; daughter to Balk 
win the fifth of that name; earl of Flanders. c 
8 Had he any children by her? #143 bie 
4 Four ſons, 'viz. Robert, Richard, 2 and 
enry 3 
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ry; and five daughters, viz. Cecily, Conflantia, Adela 
married to Szephem earl of Blois, Margaret and Eleanor. 
2. In what manner did he divide his dominions a- 
nohighis ſons ? 
To Robert the eldeſt he gave Metmendy 1 Richard 
was kill'd by a deer in new foreſt; to William, England; 
nd prince Hgyry had his portion in money, which a- 
mounted to no more than five thouſand pounds; and 
pon the complaint he made to his father of the ill pro- 
ifion that had been made ſor him, King Villiam com- 
orted him and promis d him, as from a prophetic ſpirit; 


perſon ; which accordingly happen d. 


n, WILLIAM II. Arnam d Rive: XXIII. 
King of England. 
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2. Hich of King William's ſons ſucceeded to 
y the crown of Engiand'?. 

A. William II. ſirnam'd Nuſas, his ſecond ſon; Rubert 
the eldeſt, being excluded for having taken up arms a- 
gainſt his father, and had only Normandy for his Nn. 

2. Why had Villiam the ſirname of Rufus ? \ 

A. From the colour of his beard and hair. 

2, What did this Prince do in the beginning of his 
reign ? 

A. He gain'd the love of his ſubjects by his great 
munificence; and was crown'd by 1 
of Canterbury, on ſunday the zöth of - Septenifier; anno 
1087 3 but he was very much croſsd bychis brather: 

Did any-thi — happen? anti 
Oo bi 1 
ferm'd a rr party Hake kingdom, in order _ {et 


r 


hat the dominions of his brother would be united in his ; 


, and earl of Kut, Ae 
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Robert duke of Normandy upon the throne; and this pre. 
late had laid his ſchemes ſo well, that every one thought 

William was inevitably loſt. 

What extricated him out of this difficulty 7 

. His own diligence ; for he did not give the rebel 
time to join themſelves in a body, but diſpers'd them in 
tirely before Robert could come over into Exg/and, which 
oblig'd him to retire; at leaſt, if he croſs'd the ſa, 
'twas without ſucceſs. 

2. Did not William afterwards revenge himſelf upot 
his weber 38 1 

A. He enter'd Normandy at. the head of a powerfi 
army, and gon ſeveral ſtrong holds ; but their common 
friends recoficil'd them in 1091, upon condition that 
which ſoever of the two ſhould ſurvive the other, 
ſhould ſucceed to his dominions, in caſe he died with 
out iſſue. 

2. Did a good —_— continue between then 
after this? 

A. It does not appear that they quarrell'd, and Roben 
engaging himſelf in the cruſade, and not having mong 
Jufbcient for defraying the expences of hi journey u 

the Holy-land, he * the dukedom of Ner man 
to his brother Villiam for ten thouſand marks of ſilver; 
a conſiderable ſum in thoſe days. 
9. Did W7/liam engage himſelf in any other wars! 
A. He obliged Malcolm King of Scots, who had in- 
| alles England, to retire with loſs, and puniſh'd the eil 
of Nortbumberiand, who had rebell'd. 
. 9B. Had he not ſome enemies to encounter, ſtill mar 
formidable ? | 
A. Yes; and theſe were the Velſb, who from fine 
to time uſed to make inroads into his territories, when 
| they made a dreadful havock. 
„til 8 manner _ Wi [liam revenge himſ 
upon them? 
A. He dove thein back inte their foreſts, whe 
parſing them cloſe at their heels, he cut a great nun 

r of them to pieces. Thoſe who eſcaped having it 
cur'd themſelves in their rocks and other inacceſſibl 
places, all he could then do was to build ſtrong fors 
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on the frontiers of their country, in order to check 
their incurſions. 
9, In' what manner do hiſtorians relate King Wit 
liam's death ? 
A. Being one 45 hunting in Mus ref in Nor- 
mandy, he was wounded by an arrow ſhot accidentally 
by one Walter Tirrel, « french Knight, of which he died 
on Thurſday the zd of Augaft, anno 1100. 
9. How many years did he reign ? 
AJ. About thirteen, and left no ſue behind him, s 
225 — his brother ſueceeded to the crown. 

What were the qualities of iim II? l 
T He was cruel, ſelſ. intereſted, tovetous ;' n 
lickly guilty of ſimony : and kiftoriins relate, 'that he in- 
fiſted upon a reward from St. Auſelm for having rais'd 
him to the See of Canterbury ; and that upon his refu- 
ſing to gratify him, he ſent him into baniſhment.' In 
a word, he carried his vices and his tyranny to ſo great 
a height, that the mortal wound he receiv'd 'was not 
confider'd” as the effect of chance, but as ſent by the 
hand of God, in order do tid his ſubjects of ſo wicked 2 
prince. | 
9. Did Wesedl ny conſiderable buildings * my 
A. He rebuilt London-briage ; rais'd a new nee 
the tower of London, and le Weftminfter hall.” 
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laſt treaty made between them; but Henry, his younger 
brother, taking advantage of his abſence, manag'd mat. 
ters ſo well, that he-was recogniz'd and crown'd "M0 
of England, the 15th of Avgu/t 1100. 1 
8 E was Robert at that time? 
He was employ'd in the wars in the Holy -Jand, fo 
175 he did not hear of his brother's death till the year 
llowing. 
2. What did he when he heard the news 2 
A... The princes. df the cruſade had offer'd him the 
crown of .Zeruſalem,Þ 2 he reſus d it, and got Godfrey 
of Bauillan] ꝑlected, t which he return'd back to 
Ner mandy; when, he was very much ſurpriz d to find 
that his 3 had; ufurp'd. the crown, of | England, Þ 
upon which he crols'd over into that iſland at the head ot 
a great body of troops. 
„2. What ſucceſs had he in his attempt 25 
4. His. own and his brothers friends made them. 
wh mediators in the affair, ſo that, they agreed to a 
peace; whereupon Robert reſigud ſl his, pretenſiony, | 
boch condition of hayipg a yearly. penſion of five thow 
marks of filver paid him ; and he obtain'd a genera 


pardon for all the Engiiſs Who eue * arms In his 


favour. 
2. Was this peace laſting ?: | 
A. No; for Robert from a d of temper iu 
15 natural to him, remitted to the King his brother, f 
the penſion he had promfs' d him ; but having rallel H 
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| him upon that accqunt, Henry, who only wanted 4 


pretence to make war upon "kim; * this a handle 
enter d his territories with a 8 ul arm Ys and took ll 4 
ſeyeral ſtrong holds. 0 
Q. Did nat Robert oppoſe hid cr 51 r 

A. He levied a: body of forces, march'd out "ai 


0 
Henry, and coming up with him near Tenchebray, a lap t 
town in the lower Normandy; gave him matt in which; 
he loſt both his liberty and . province. 

2. What did Henty do with thi brother Robert 24 t 

A4. He carried him into England. and 1 impri 
in a e. MIR be died a OY * ae } 
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confinetnent, leaving a ſor, nam'd William, Who n 
almoſt as uaſticceſsful as his father. 

9. Had Henry no diſpute afterwards with the French „ 

A. Altho' Leis le Gros had done him very ſignal ſer- 
vices, he nevertheleſs aſſiſted the petty Lords of Me- 
mandy, who at that time were making war upon their 
ſovereign, and aſterwards declar'd himſelf openly 3 oy 
Gifrs and other ſtrong holds. 

2. Did any thing remarkable happen in this war? | 

4. Hiſtorians talk very much of the battle of Brene- 
ville, in which the French had at firſt ail the advantage: 
but having quitted their ranks in great diſorder, in order 
to purſue the routed enemy, King Henry found it no dif- 
ficult matter to rally his forces, Who drove back _ 
French in their turn, and put them to flight. 

9, What accident beſel Letoif /e Gro: in his purſuit ? 
A. He was ſtop'd by an Engliſb gentleman, but he 
cleav'd his head aſunder with his ſword, and reſcued 
himſelf; after which he went into the foreſt of Andeli, 
where loſing himſelf, he had like to have fallen into the 
hands of the victorious enemy, had it not been for a 
peaſant who conducted him to Anudeli. 

In what manner did this war end? 

Caliſtus II. and the two Kings came to Gier in 
1120, and agreed to à peace, bat it was ſoon broke. 
The war began a-freſh, and was carried on with equal 
ſucceſs, when a freſh peace was concluded, which gain'd 
Henry more than he had loſt. 

9. In what manner ? 

A. Lewis fe Gros having given "the: nde of . 
dukedom of Mrmandy to William Cliton, ſon to Robert:; 
obliged this prince to reſign,” in favour of Henry, all his 
rights to that dukedom,' and gave him in exchange the 
county of Flanders, which he did not long enjoy, for 
the year following he was kill'd at the fiege of '4/o/2. 
| py Was King Henry engaged in no other wars? 

A. Yes, againſt the Welch, whom he drove back into 
their holes and-caves. / 

Did he do any thing for the l government of 
his dominions ? 

4. Hiſlorians aſcribe to him the Magna Charta han 

F 2 a men- 
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mention d, and the inſtitution of the parliament ; the 
former is taken for granted, but the latter is ye mug 
doubted. | 
2 For what reaſon? 

A. From the improbability that fo abſolute 2 poli- 
tick: a Prince as Henry, and whom no perſon in his whole 
dominions, St. An/e/m excepted, dar'd to reſiſt, would 
have ſo far hazarded his authority as to ſhare it with the 
great men of his/kingdom, to whom the kingly autho- 
rity is very often obnoxious. 
©. Why did Anſelm reſiſt him? 

A. The kings of England in thoſe days had the pri- 


and Ring, and to require an oath of allegiance from the 
prelates ; this cuſtom having been condemn'd by 
council held at Rome in 1104. St. Anſelm xelolv'd not to 
ſvFer the Eng/iſþ biſhops either to receive the inveſt- 
ture, or to take the oath of allegiance, and reſus'd abſo- 
lutely to take it himſelf, 
2. Did not the King force him to it? 
4. He at, firſt behav'd with great temper and meds 
ration, and ſent ſome biſhops to Rome to aſſert his rights, 
and Anſelm went thither in perſon and pleaded his own 
cauſe; when the court of Rome: having - approv'd his 
whole conduct, Henry ſorbid him entrance into his domi- 
nions;; but this ſeverity heal'd all their differences. 
2. In what manner? 
A. The Pope finding that it was not in his power to 
get this prelate recalld, gave the biſhops, leave to take 
the oath, upon which the King renounced his cliam to 
the inveſtitures. | 
2. Was Henry ever ried ? | 
A Twice; firſt with Maud daughter of Malcein V. 
King of Scots, afterwards to Adelaide, daughter to Geofry 
earl of Lonvain, by whom he had no ifſue. 
- 9. How many children had he by his Queen Maud? 
I William duke of Ne mandy; Richard; Sybil. 
la counteſs of Perch and Maud; . whereof the thei 
frſt-periſh'd miſerably ; for the. pilots in their paſſage 
from Normandy to England, being overcome with J. 
guor, run — * the rocks near Bar fleur, the * 


vilege of beſto wing inveſtitures, with the Pa/oral Sta 
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of November, 1119. He alſo left twelve NEW” ebil- 
dren behind him, whereof the wolt eye was 
Robert earl of Glouceſter. * - HM 
2. What became of Maud 935 
A. She was firſt married to the Emperor Henry. V. 
and afterwards to Godfrey ſirnamed Plantagenet, count 
of Anjou, of Tourgine, and of Maine. 
2. To what do authors impute the death of Henry, ? 
A. Tis ſaid that he eat ſo many lampreys as threw 
him into a fever, of which he died in the caſtle of Lins 
in Brai near Roan. 
2. When did he die ? er 
A. About the end of Aug}, . aſter having .reign'd 
thirty five years, and was buried in the abbey of PTE 
in England. 
- 2. Deſcribe the qualities of this prince. 
A. He was brave and judicious, but very immode- 
rate. in his ambition; had a mind little turn'd to piety, 
and did not ſcruple to break his word; to which we 
muſt add, that e was too paſſionately fond of learn- 
18. | fill 
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D. What pretenſions had he to the crown of Englans? 

A. He was ſon to Adela daughter of William the 
conqueror, and of Henry, call'd Stephen, earl of Blais, 
kili'd in a battle fought againſt the Saracens near Ram 
in Syria in 1112. * | 

9. What title had he before? 

A. That of earl of Mortain and Boulogne: his per. 
ſonal merit, the intrigues of his brother Henry, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, legate of the holy Sex; and the privileges 
which he promis'd to grant the Eng/iſ6, made them 
prefer him to Maud the Empreſs, who unfortunately 
was abſent at that time. | | 
2. In what does the merit of Stenben conſiſt ? | 
A. In the greatneſs of his courage, his elevated ge; 
nius, the prodigious extent of his views, and the ſound- if © 
neſs of his judgment; he was perfectly skill'd in the ; 
military arts, had great experience; had wonderful p« Ne 
tience in concluding treaties, and forming alliances ; hut 
clemency and munificence were the moſt inconfiderable Wi p 
of his virtues : all theſe were in ſome meaſure height. / 
ned by the ſtature and majeſty of his perſon ; a placid 
and inſinuating air; in a word, by, ſomething inex- 
pre ſſible, Which render'd him one of the 'moſt amiable WM y 
Priest —— —— : N 

. What grants did he make in favour of the Englii/t! BW « 

A. He repeal'd that law of Villiam the conqueror, t. 

which forbid the nobility to hunt or fell timber in ther d 
foreſts, without a ſpecial leave firſt obtain'd for thut 
urpoſe ; and permitted the revival of the laws which 

King Edward the younger had made in favour of tk » 
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people. He was crown'd at Weminſter the twenij i p 
ſixth of December 1135. ' WW a 
Did Maud and her husband bear tamely tu . 
uſurpation ? L G 
A. No; Godfrey made himſelf maſtet of Norman Wl 1 
but loſt it ſoon after; and the King of Scots, who ſidei b 
with them, enter'd Eng/and; but upon ſome ſtrong hold 
in Northumberland being deliver'd up. to him, he at 
vanc'd no farther 3 and while the new Monarch thouglt al 
himſelf firmly eftabliſh'd on the throne, Maud enter i 


England in 1139, accompanied with the earl of Gu 
her brother. : 4 
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9. Did her arms meet with great ſucceſs? ??: 
A. She 'vanquiſh'd Stephen near Lincoln ann 1141, 
and took him priſoner ; and this victory would have 
ozin'd her the crown of Exgland, had ſhe not been ſo 


_— | 
9. In what manner? | | 

A. She diſmiſs'd with the utmoſt pride, Queen Mazd, 
King Stephen's conſort, who, in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner, intreated to have her husband ſet at liberty ; 
promiſing to give up all the pretenſions which herſelf, 
1nd Stephen, had upon — 4 PE 

2. What was the conſequence of her refuſal? ? 
A. The Queen reſented it ſo highly, that her anger 
adminiſtring new force to her, ſhe levied a great body 
of troops, and reinforcing them with thoſe which prince 
Euftace her ſon had brought to her affiſtance, ſhe mar- 
ched out in ſearch-of the enemy, and coming up with 
them, vanquiſh'd them; and took. the earl of Gloucefter 
priſoner, who was exchang'd for King - Stephen on All- 
ſaints day of the ſame year. | 

2. Did the war continue after this for any time ? 

A. Till the 6th of November 1153, when Stephen ha- 
ving loſt prince Exface his only ſon, who died in the 
middle of Auguſ of the preceeding year, adopted Henry, 
ſon to Maud the Empreſs, and by that means ſecur d 
to himſelf the enjoyment of the Exgliſb crown till his 
death. : i 

9. What is related concerning this adoption ? 

A. That the Empreſs having had a private conſe- 
rence with Stephen, declar'd to him, that his adopting 
prince Henry, was no more than what juſtice required 
it his hands: at the ſame time affirming, that he was 
SS the fruit of their amours, and not of her marriage with 

Geoffrey, who, ſhe ſaid, had no manner of ſhare in it. 
88 Theſe weighty conſiderations prevailing with the King, 
be immediately agreed to adopt him. | 
0 9. Did = pow ſurvive this peace any time? 
q A. He died the 25th of October the following year, 


uy aftcr having reign'd nineteen years, and was buried in 
ih te abbey of Fever bam, which he gg erected for bis 
Ca, 4 IF - 3 * * own 
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own burial-place and that of his family, whom he little 
thought would be interr'd here before himſelf. 
How numerous was it? 

A. It conſiſted of four perſons, viz. Queen Maud hit 
conſort, counteſs of Boulogne, and heir thereof; Princy 
William, who died young ; Mary, who embraced : 
monaſtick life ; Prince £u/ace abovemention'd, who had 
married Conflantia, GUS of Lewis le 87% by hon 
he had no ee n | | 


Line of PLANTAGENET 
or the Houſe gy ANI OU. 


* a 
nr II. XXVII. King of England 50 
Duke of Normandy and of Guie nne, Wor 
Count of Anjou, of Poitou, f Teu. 8 

. „ | 0 
raine and of Maine. of 

| | From 1154 00 1789. i Þ 
1 * | ' Emperors of the Eaſt. Kin ings of France, li 


AprIan: "I EMan.Com.1143 Lewis VIIL 1137 hr 
ALzxan. III. 1154 ALgxis II. 1180 Pnilir II. 1180 i 


Lucius III. 1181 ANDRO. I. 1183 . 
Usganvs III. 1185 Is AA c II. 1185 *# 
Gao. VIII. 1187 Emp. of the Welt, Por 
„ e 1188 Faapnench alga. 


Vu g ſucceeded Sieben 2 a Mn. 
Henry II. eldeſt, fon of Geo Fey, earl z. 


Anjou, of ae and of Maine; and of the Emprels M, 
Maud, ſole heir of Henry I. King of England, and Dube in 
of Normandy; he was the firkk King o England of the ne 
Line of Plantagenet. _ 

2. What particulars are related of his youth? 


(63) 
tile A. He was born at Mans the 5th of March 1133 ; 
made his firſt campaign in ths and was knighted on 

- 8 1/bit/unday of the ſame year, by David King of Scots; 
hy Stepben, King of England, adopted him the 6th of Ne- 
net WW oember 1183. | U 

9. When was he crown'd King of England ? 

A. The Sunday before Chriimas-day, anno 115 5+ 

9. What is the character of this Prince? 

A. He poſleſs'd. a thouſand fine qualities; was brave, 
generous, magnificent, clement, juſt, and prudent; but 
his ambition was inſatiable ; his defire of enlarging the 
bounds of his dominions, unbounded ; and his anger 
very hot and violent. 

2. What did he immediately upon his acceſhon to 
the throne ? -. | | 

A. He drove a great number of foreigners out of his 
dominions, who inur'd to war, did all that lay in their 
power to break the peace; raz'd to the ground ſuch 
fortreſſes as belong'd to private perſons, ſuffering thoſe 
only to ſland as he thought neceſſary for the defence, 
of his dominions ; reſtor'd the county of We/flmoreland 
to the King of Scots, who in return gave him up thoſe 
of Northumberlana and Cumberland. | 1 0 

2. What did he aſter this? 


France, for his dukedoms of Normandy and of Guienne: 
lis earldoms of Anjou, of Poitu, of Maine, and of Don- 
aine; he falls upon Geoffrey bis own brother, diſpoſſeſſes 
him of the three lalt provinces; and afterwards declares 
war with Raymond, earl of Toulouſe, founded on the 
cim which the Queen, his conſort laid to the demeſnes 
of that county. nA l | 
2 What was the ſucceſs of this war? |; 
A. Henry took Cabors, and beheged Toulouſe, but to 
no purpoſe ; upon which he concluded a peace, and 
Lewis the younger, King of France, who had ſided 
with the earl of Tow/on/e, gave Margaret his daughter 
in marriage to Henry, the King of Eng/and's eldeſt ſon, 
and betrothed Alice to Richard his younger brother, 

2. In what other wars was Henry engag'd? 
4. An Triſs Prince being at variance with the other 


"petty 
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A. Having, done homage to Lewjs VII. King of 
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petty ſovereigns of that iſland, implor'd the ſuccour g 
Henry II. who accordingly ſent him a ſtrong body d 
troops, under the command of earl Richard, who ſo 
-maſter'd the 1yiſþ Princes, and forced molt of then, 
not excepting even him who had implor'd his afliſtanez, 
to ſubmit to the power of his arms. 5 | 
Did not Richard rebel againſt him? | 
A. He was about to do ſo ; but Henry, Who mad: 
ſuch prodigious diſpatch in all his actions, that Leni 
uſed to ſay, he flew ; landed in Ireland before Richarl 
had put himſelf in a poſture of defence, when he force 
him to implore his clemency, and to ſurrender up u 
him all the ſtrong holds he had ſeiz'd upon; aſia 
which he conquer'd all the reſt of the ifland, and ſince 
thit time it has never been diſunited from the'crom 
of England. | | 
2 Was he as fortunate in all his expeditions ? 
A. He took William, King of Scots, - priſoner, why 
had made an inroad into Northumberland; vangquiltit 
Philip, earl of Flanders, who had made a deſcent in 
England at the head of a ſtrong body of forces ; and 
-after the death of earl Geoffrey his brother, whom thi 
people of Britany had made earl of Nants, \ he obliged 
Canan, duke of Britany, who had ſeiz'd upon Nants, u 
give his daughter, heir to his dominions, in marriaxhWH1 
to Gerffrey his third ſon. Kt: 
9. Did fortune always favour him? 
A. No; for not to mention the great trouble which 
the Pope gave him, for having put Thomas Beckt, C 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to death; his wife and a 
rebell'd ſucceſſively againſt him, and hardly leſt him e 
leaſt interval of peace from the year 1171 till his death. WF*" 
2. Are the cauſes of theſe inſurrections known ? du 
A. They are aſcribed to the little ſhare which Hem of 
allow'd his ſons in the government; his obſtinacy in xe 
ſerving to himſelf the ſovereignty of the ſeveral eſtats 
which he had aſſigned to them for their portions ; at 
his amour with Alice, daughter of Lecois the younge) 7 


promis d and betroth'd to Richard his ſecond ſon. MF” 
5 I Have not theſe amours ſomething of the romantt 4 


( 65.) 


4. All the Eagliſb hiſtorians mention them as real, 
nd even fay that Henry had a child by Alice; that be 
:deavour'd to get Eleanor divorced from him; and had 
>folv'd, in caſe he ſucceeded in it, to diſinherit his two 
ther children, for their having rebell'd againſt him z 
ind to declare the children which ſhould {pring from 
his marriage, his ſucceſſors. 

9. What was the reſult of this deſign? - 

4. It engag'd him in ſeveral wars with Lewis the 


5 younger and Philip. Auguſtus his ſon.;, And Richard re- 
cel iaſed to marry this _—_ after the death of his father. 
What were the wars in which Henry II. Was 
ſte aſt engag' d? Tis; 


4. Richard, exaſperated becauſe he reſuled to let him 
have Alice, took up arms again, and join'd his forces to 
thoſe of Philip: Augnſty;, ; when they drove the aged 
Henry out of Mans and ſeveral other cities. ; 
2. To what place did he retire? 
4. To Chinon, where he fell fick with grief, upon 
hearing that his two ſons were gone over to Philip- 
Auguſtus; and curs'd the day of his birth in his expiring 
moments. He alſo curs'd his rebellious ehildranic tho? 
the clergy who were about him, endeayour'd. as much 
as poſſible to diſſuade him frgm it, but to no purpoſe. 
He was aged 56 years and 5 months, and had a 
34 years, 8 months, and 12 days 

2. Whom did Henry marry? — * 
4. Eleanor of Aguitain, dutcheſs of 4 mo of 
1 . counteſs. of Poitas and Saintongs. 
. Was not ſhe married before ? 
A Yes; to Lewis the younger, by. whom me bad 
two da ughters; but he bein diſſatisfied with: her con- 
duct, had their marriage difſoly'd in the national council 


of Bois genci, An en UE: *. r being prog mh 
related to him. 
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| ©. Had he no illegitimate children? 

A. He had two by fair Neſamond, daughter of thy 
lord Clifford, viz. William firnam'd Long-froord, earl of 
S$alisbury; and Geoffry archbiſhop of York. By a daugh. 
ter'of Sie Ralph Blunt (others ſay Beit) he had ang- 
ther ſon call'd Morgan, who was elected biſhop of 
Durbam. 

2. Relate the ſtory of Thomas archbiſhop of Ca. 
ferbu 

4. His name was Thomas Becket; he had made 
great figure at court, having been chancellor and gover 
nour to young Prince Henry, and was look'd upon as 1 
complete courtier:. Henry had promoted him to the 
See of Canterbury, tho? he had ofted intreated him not 
to raiſe him to that dignity ; having been particular} 
offended at the encroachments which oy made upon 
the liberties of the church. 

& Did the archbiſhop ſpare the King — this oe 
0 = 


A. No; upon whidh Hrery was fo theck exaſperated 


that he baniſh'd him by a ſentence of an unlawful afſen- 
bly of prelates, who were devoted to his paſſions : but 
Thomas appeal'd from it to Rome ; withdrew to the ab 
bey of Pontigni in France, and afterwards mto that d 
St. Colomòe de Sent. 

9. What reception did the archbiſhop's appeal met! 
with at Rome? 
HA. Mlexander III. at that time Pope, being a ver 
ſtrenuous aſſerter of the prerogatives of the clergy, 
publickly eſpouſed hs cauſe; which fo enraged Kin 
and 7 that he made an alliance with Frederic Barberaſſi 


aſcbal the anti-pope; at which 4lexander was lM 


offended, that he put the kingdom of England ut 
deb interdi&; when afterwards Henry baniſhing all the 
223 of his dominions, he excommunicated him 
8 What was the reſult of this quarrel? 
They were'reconcit'd the 22d of July 170 
 wherevpon Thomas return'd back to o his See, after hi 
"ving been battiſh'd ſeven years. 
2 Was this reconciliation lafting ? 
Nos ſor the King upon cn Gl report ” 


| 
l 
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were made to him concerning the archbiſhop, com- 
plain'd publickly, that he had no one in his court to 
revenge him on that prieſt, from whom he had re- 
ceived ſuch great inſults; which four wicked wretches 
hearing, they, to pleaſe him, ſet out immediately for 
Canterbury, where they murder'd Thomas in his own 
cathedral, as he was ſaying veſpers, on the 29th of 
December. | 

9. What follow'd this murder ? 

A. The Pope excommunicated King Henry; but after 
having made a publick declaration that he was innocent 
of his death, and ſubmitting himſelf to every thing that 
was requir'd of him, he went to Avranches, an epiſcopal 
city in the lower Normandy, where two lęgates gave him 
abſolution. aa | 

9. Did his zeal ſtop here ? | 

A. In 1174, he went in pilgrimage to Bectet's tomb. 

2. Do not hiſtorians differ very much in the charac- 
ter they give of this archbiſhop ? 

A. So much, that ſome have rank'd him among the 
moſt illuſtrious martyrs, while others thought they 
might juſtly reſuſe him the title of an honeſt man, and 
a good chriſtian; and fifty years after his death, a diſ- 
pute aroſe in the univerſity of Paris, whether his ſoul 
was in heaven or in hell; ſo ambiguous was his piety. - 


RIcHARD I. frnam'd Cœur de Lion, or 
Lion's Heart, the XXVII® King of 
England and Cyprus. 4 


From 1189 to 1199. 


Popes. Emperors of the Eaſt. Hen. VI. 1190 
CLemanTII.11488 Isaacll. 1185 Paired: 1197 
Celssr, III. 1191 Alexis IIL 1195 King of France. 
IxxocExTIIL 1189 Emp. of the Weit. PIIIrII 1180 

FREDERICL 152 
H O ſucceeded Henry Il ? © 
W A. Richard I. his ſecond ſon. 
E. What was the character of this Prince? 


5 © 
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A. He was inſatiably . ambitious, covetous, and te. 
gardleſs of promiſes; but magnificent, liberal, clement, 


and of ſuch bravery, as merited him the ſirname of t 

| Cen- de Lion. t 
What are .the moſt remarkable incidents in his 8 } 

Mae ? ( 


A. After having kk, IP a peace with Philip. 4x WM t 
g4tus, who gave him back Mans and the reſt of the 
cities which he had taken from Henry, he went to i 1 
Roan, where the ducal ſword was put into his hand, 
on the 2oth of 7uly, 1189. He gaye the earldom of i b 
Mortain to Fobn his brother, croſs'd into England, and Ml 
was crown'd at We/iminfter, on the 3d of September of t 
the ſame year, ri 

2. What ations did he perform i in the beginning of Ml 
his reign ? 

A. He raifed an army of five and thirty thouſand men, 
in order to go to the wars in the Holy-Land ; left the WM a 
government of Eng/and to Milliam Longchamp, -biſhop e 
of Ely, his chancellor; croſs'd over again into Franc; d 
had an interview with. Phil/ip- Auguſtus at Vexelai, the Ne 
25th of June; went to Marſeilles, and from thence into f 
Sicily, where hepent the winter with Philip, who all f 
had engaged himſelf in the cruſade. 

2. Did not a quarrel. break out between theſe two 8 
monarchs in this country ? 

A. Ves; the ambition and ſiniſter practices of Richard fe 
were juſt upon the point of bringing them to an en MW 4 
gagement with one another, had not Phj/ip, a Prince of WM at 

great wiſdom and moderation, prevented to fatal an ac- n 
cident by his great prudence; and by going to An, Wh Ii 
to which the chriſtians had already laid ſiege. Fe 

2. Did not Richard follow him ? 

A. He embark'd ſome days after, but a ſtorm ariſing, 
part of his fleet was caſt on the coaſt of Cyprus; when I a 
1/aas, King of that iſland, impriſon'd and clapt in irons 
all thoſe who had eſcap'd the ſhipwreck, and would not 
permit the princeſs of Berengera of Navarre, (betrothed use. 
Richard) and the Queen Dowager of No C 
themſelves in the port. tl 

Q. Was not this cruel action fatal to /aac ?. 


N 

4 Richard defeated the troops of Iſiac, diſpoſſeſs'd 
kim of his cities, and at firſt oblig'd him to become bis 
tributary 3 but perceiving aſterwards that he employ'd& 
treachery, and uſed all his endeavours to over-reach him 

loaded him with chains, made himſelf maſter of 
Cyprus, left ſtrong garriſons in it, and went afterwards 
to the camp before Acorn. | 

9. Did not the miſunderſtanding between him and 
King Philip break out afreſh ? | 

A. Scarce was King Richard arriv'd in the camp, 
but he endeavour'd to bribe the adherents of King Ph1i/7f« 
Nor did he ſcruple to corrupt his ſoldiers, by giving 
them larger pay: but notwithſtanding all his ungene- 
rous uſage, Philip was ſo ſurprizingly maſter of his 
temper, that he did not come to a rupture with him. 

9. What meaſures did King Ph;/ip take to prevent it? 

A. Aton having been taken the 13th of J.. 1192, 
and the King finding himſelf out of order, he leſt the. 
camp; and leaving the command of his army to the 
duke of Burgundy, he put to fea again, paſs'd by Italy. 
complained to the Pope of the inſults he had receiv'd 
from Richard, and went to Fintainb/zan, and there ſpent 
the Chriſtmaſs holy-days. 

9. Did Richard ſignalize himſelf fo as to anſwer the 
great reputation he had gain'd in the world ? | 
A. The 7th of Szptember, anno 1191. he entirely de- 
ſeated the army of Saladine, and killed upwards of 
40000 of his ſoldiers ; but inſtead of making a proper 
advantage of this victory, he trifled away his time in 
re-building the Walls of Joppa; ſpent) the ſummer fol- 
lowing in unſucceſsful negotiations, afid was oblig'd to 

return back into. Exgland. 

9. What was the occaſion of his return? 

A. The news he heard that his brother had rebell'd, 
and the wars with which. Exghnd was infeſted. 

2 What did he before his departure ? | 

A. He married. Halella, Queen of {1 ax to Henry 
earl of Champaign, his nephew; gave his kingdom ol. 
Cyprus to Guy de Luſig nan, and concluded a truce for 
three years. | : 

Wa his voyage proſperous ? 
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A. No; for he. Has caſt away on the coaſts of Syria; 
and having taken a reſolution to travel thro' Germany 
in diſguiſe, he fell into the hands of Leopold duke of 
Auſtria, whom he had affronted at the ſiege of Acorn. 

2. What treatment did he meet with from him? 

A. He kept him very cloſe priſoner, and afterwards 
deliver'd him to the Emperor Henry, his ſworn enemy, 
wha reſolv'd to confine him to a dungeon for life ; but 


changing his mind, he only oblig'd him to pay a ran- 


ſom of 100,000 marks of ſilver, and thereupon ſet him 
at liberty, the 4th of February 1194. after having im- 
iſon'd him a year, ſix weeks, and three days. 

2. Where did Richard go after this:? | 
A. He haſted to Eng/and with all imaginable expedi- 
tion; and aſter having been re-crown'd, he crols'd im- 
mediately into France, where Philip, who fomented the 
rebellion of John his brother, was invading his domi- 


nions. | | 
2. Did nothing extraordinary happen this year ? 


J. John being deſirous of reconciling himſelf to his | 


brother by ſome 6znal action, invited 300 men belong: 
ing to the garriſon of Evreax to dine with him, but 
in the midit of the entertainment he murder'd them 
all; put the reſt of the garriſon to the ſword, and ſeiz d 
upon the city. | 

9. Did this barbarous action go long unpuniſh'd ? 

. Eorcux iufer'd for it; Philip took it by ſtorm, 
and ſet fire to it; but a few days aiter all his baggage 
falling into the hands of the enemy, the two Kings 
concluded a peace, in 1194. t 
2. Did this peace continue for any time? | 

A. No; and Richard was puniſh'd for having violated 
it; for he loſt two battles, as alſo the cities of Aumale, 
ante and ſome others: however a peace was again 
concluded between the two Monarchs, which never 
theleſs was not more laſting than the former. 

2 For what realon? - > _— 
A. "Richard laid ſiege to Chalus in Limaſin, in order 
to ſeize upon a conſiderable treaſure, which a noble 
man of that country had found in his grounds: this was 
an antique of gold, in which one of the Raman Emperors 
fitting at dinner with his family, was repreſented. 4 


as 
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What was the event of this ſiege ? 
FT It was fatal to King Richard, for he was wounded- 
with an arrow, which kill'd him, on the 6th of April. 
1199: the tenth year of his reign, and the 43d of his 
age. He was buried at Fonteoraud, 
A. Was he ever N ? EY : 
2. Being at Cyprus the zoth of March, 1190, 
> to vile ac.olot daughter to Sancho, King of 
Navarre, but had no iſſue by her, In his reign the 
ſeveral companies or ſocieties of the city of Londan 
were eftabliſh'd. | this: 
9. Did he leave any natural children? : 
AJ. Only one ſon call'd Phi/ip, to whom he bequeathed 
the lordſhip of Cognac in the dutchy of Guienne. 


1 


jon, firnam'd Sans-Terre; or With- 
out Land, XXVIII* King of England. 


From 1199, to 1216. 


Papes. Emperors of the Weſt. 
Innocent III. 1198 Parte I. 119 
Honoklius III. 1215 Oro IV. 1208 

Emperors of the Eaſt. French Empof Conſtant, 
Alis III, ;'319g Bain, I. 143204 
ALEX Is F IV. | L203. Hexeyl, . bebe 1206 
Alzxis V. 1204, ing of France. 
Tukxobokus J. 1204 Pail. ..* 1380 
2 II O ſucceeded Richard I? 


A. Jobn, ſitnam'd Sons terre; he uſurp'd 


| the crown, in prejudice of Prince Aritbur, ſon to Geof- 
frey of Kng/ana, his elder brother. * 


2. Was he undiſturb'd in is uſuxpation? > US 
A. Philip. As a took 45 a 5 protection, 
but kig arms, * little progreſs; for not to men- 
tion that the earl of ders declared war againſt him,, 
Arthur was reconcil'd to his uncle, upon which occa- 
lion Auguſtus concluded a peace with King Jobn. X 
2. What were the conditions of this treaty ? 
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A. That King Auguſtus ſhould ſurrender up to King 
John the earldom of Evrenx, certain cities of Berry, 
and renounce the ſovereignty of Britany, which King 
Charles the ſimple had given to Rolls, the firſt duke of 
Normandy. r | 

Was this peace laſting? - 

A. No; for King Jabn having divorced Avis, his 
ſecond wife, daughter of the earl of G/oucefler, married 
1/abella, daughter and heir to Aimar, viſcount of 41 
gouleſine, and of Adeleida of Courtenay, affianced to 
Hugh Earl de la Marche; who thereupon made the 
nobles of - Poitou, to take up arms. | | 

2. What was the conſequence. of this ? 

A. King Jobs enter'd Normandy with a body of 
forces, which king Philip reſented, becauſe he com- 
mitted hoſtilities without giving him the leaſt no- 
tice 3 upon which he cited him to appear before hiz 
Parliament, and to ſhew reaſon for his proceeding in 
that manner: but King Jobs refuſing to do it, King 
Philip enter'd ſword-in-hand into Normandy, and ſent fl cc 
Arthur a body of troops, in order to make a diverſion th 
on his ſide, | d 
2. Did this young prince ſignalize himſelf by any. n 
memorable action.? | 
A. He took a few cities; but William des Rocbes, his t! 
governor, Having been ſurpriz'd by King Jobn in Mi: 
rabeay to the caltle-whereof he had laid ſiege, Aribur e 
was carried priſoner to Ran; and ſome days after, this v 
cruel King caus'd him to be murder'd, and his body. e: 
to be thrown into the Seine. al 

©. Did this murder go unpuniſh'd ? ct 
A. Philip ſummon'd King Jobn to appear and to te 
ſhew cauſe why he had perpetrated ſo barbarous an al 
action; but he refuſing to obey, he declar'd him guilty of 
high-treaſon, confiſcated his poſſeſſions, and advancing c: 
with a numerous army, he conquer d Anjou. Touraint, 
Maine, and Poitou, and re- united all Normandy to d 
his demeſnes, three hundred years aſter it had been g 
diſmember'd from the crown of Farce by Charles it Wh » 


ſempre. 


* 
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2 952 not King Joby endeavour to oppoſe his con 


ww As he devoted himſelf entire to his pleaſures, 
he thereby gave his enemy an opportunity of taking 
advantage of his ſupineneſs and negligence; however he. 
croſs'd the ſea in 1 206. but being diſhearten'd at the war, 
upon the very. opening of it, he Was glad to von 

a truce for two years. 

N. Did not he quarrel,with the Popes? - } 

A. The election of the ence of Conterbary give 
him a great deal of trouble. : 

In what manner was this Jone e 

7 Some young monks of the cathedral of big 
bury had elected Reginald, the ſub-prior, for their arch- 
biſnop; but as the reſt of the community had not been 
ſufferd to give their votes, they afterwards elected 
the biſhop of Nortvich. | 

9, What was the conſequence of this difpute * 2 

A. The Pope reſus d to ratify either election; and, 
commanded the monks, who were come to Rome upon 
that affair, to ele cardinal. Langton, an ' Engliſhman, 
doctor of Paris, and a man of great mn a ſoands 
morals. 

2. How far was the king of England concern'd in 
this ? 

A. He-enter'd: his. proteſt againſt the election, and 
expell'd the monks out of Canterbury; whereupon his 
whole kingdom was put under an interdict; which 
exaſperated him to ſo great a degree, that he baniſh'd 
all the clergy out of- his dominions; treated all thoſe, 
cruelly who continued in them after the time appoin- 
ted for their. going away was elapſed, and confiſcated 
all their poſſeſſions. 


2 What meaſures did the Pope take upon wy oc- 
caſion ?. 


A. He excommunicated King Jab, gave lie 1 5 


dom to King Philip-Auguſtut, by granted the indul- 
gences of the cruſade to. all thoſe, who. ſhould, &clars 


war againſt him. 


2: What effect had this upon King eln? 
A. He at firſt laugh d at. it,, but upon hearing hat 


1 


EMT 
his fubjects intended to make a general inſurrection, 
and threaten'd to ſurreneder him up to the Welch, who 
had taken up arms; and "alſo that Philip Arguſtus wa 
making ex nary preparations, he 'recall'd the 
clergy, and receiv'd cardinal Langton to favour. 

E, Was thivall? | 

From a meanneſs of fpirit, for which he wy 
cenſur'd by all his ſubjeAs, he ſubmitted himſelf a val. 
ſal to the holy See, bound himſelf to pay an annu!l 
of a chouſand marks of filver to the Popes; to 
old his crown from them only, and to aflift them in 
all their wars. aneh ati: et Dann 11 
Did his ſabmiſſion put a flop to the progreſe 
of King Phi/if's arms? E | 

A. No; it was rather the league which Neynoll, 
earl of Dunmartin, and Barigne, had form'd again 
France, at the head of which were Orbe the Emperor, 
King John Ferrand of "Portugal, earl of Flanders, Henry 
duke of , SE. 
What was the refult of this league? 

A. R. Jobs enter d Anjou with à ſtrong body of force: 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Angers, and the greateſt part of the 
whole province; but having in vain attempted the 
fiege of Nants, Lewis ſon of Auꝝaſtas, march'd to Ric 
a Moine, in order to fight him.  _ 

p 5 Did this check the progreſs of his arms? 

. He immediately fled ; by which means part of his 
army was either drown'd or cut to pieces, and all his 
baggage carried off; and after having rode nine league; 
on a full gallop, he tamely fuffer'd himſelf to be dil 
poſſeſs'd of all his conqueſts. | bp: 

2. Did the reſt of the confederates meet with bet- 
ter ſucceſs? | : rang, 
A. They march'd to Honeinet, in order to fight King 
Auguſtus, with an army that was thrice the number 
of his; but they were defeated ; and hiſtorians inform 
us, that Philip there gain'd a 
any of the French Kings of the th 


1 chan 
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. Relate the particulars thereof. nd. 
A. The EmperorjhadTike to have loft both his liberty 
and his life; and the earls of 'Flangers and Boulogne were 


taken 


(75 ) - 
taken prifoners, together with the earl of Saliibury, 
who commanded the Exgliſh forces. F 

9, What behaviour did King Jobs put on, when, 
news was brought him of, this terrible defeat? | 

A. In the tranſports of his rage he committed the 
utmoſt exceſſes, and was continually venting the moſt 
blaſphemous expreſſions, and reſolv'd to ſtarve himſelf ; 
but afterwards recovering himſelf, he obtain'd a truce 
for five years. 

2. Did his misfortunes end here? | 

A. His ſubjects requir'd him to reſtore the privile- 
ges of the Magna: Charta, which he granted them; 
but having afterwards: broke his word, they declar'd- 
for Lewis," eldeſt ſon of Auguſtus; who accordingly 
landed at Sandwich, and was crown'd in Lardon, the 21ſt 
of May, anne 1216. according. to ſome writers, but. 
none of the Eng/i/þ hiftorians make the leaſt mention 
of it: and afterwards made himſelf maſter of the beſt 
part of England. AA 

9. Did King Jobn long ſurvive theſe misfortunes ? 

A. He died the 28th of O#ober, 1216. with grief 
for having loſt his baggage, that threw. him into a fever, 
which was increas'd by his eating too many lampreys, 
or, as others ſay, peaches ; and drinking to great exceſs. 

9. How old was he? | 

A. Fifty one years, whereof he had reign'd fifteen. 

9. What is the character of this prince? "4 

A4. According to Matthew Paris he had wit, but of the 
vicious kind of it; was hot- headed, reſtleſs and haſty; had 


no manner of reſolution, but in his firſt tranſports, which- 


being over, he was ſoft, indolent, fearful and wavering: 
he was cruel, voluptuous and covetous ; had neither faith, 
religion, conſcience, honour or conſideration. for fu- 
turity. However we muſt make, this obſervation, that 
thoſe hiſtorians who have writ the lives of Princes that 
were at variance with the court of Rome, ought to be read: 
with the utmoſt precaution ; and. that the only. , way. 
of forming a juſt character of ſuch Princes, is to draw 
it from their actions. bs <XzF .* 
9. Was he ever married ? 8 
A. Yes, thrice; firſt to Alice, daughter of Hugb earl 


Mor- 


. 


1 
(7). 
Morton; 2dly; to 4671; heireſs of the houſe of Glouceftr, 
whom he repudiated, and married Iſabrila Taillefer, 
daughter of Aimar, eatl of Augouleſme. 

9. Did he leave any children? 

A. He had none by lis two firſt wives; but had five 
by his third, 'vjz. Henry, his ſacceſſor; Richard; ein 
of Cormoal, and King of the N mam; Pan, wiſe 
to Alexander II. King of Scots; Jabella, vrife to the 
Emperor Frederic II. and Eleanor, married firſt to the 
earl of Pembroke and afterwards to Simrom de Montfart, 
ear of Leiceſter. 

What were the moſt remarkable events that hap- 
in other countries during his reign? 

4 The taking of Comſtanti nople by the ' French and 
Mnetiant in 1204. and the eruſide againſt the Albigenſi 
which gave riſe to the inquiſitio m 


Heunv III. firnam'd of Wincheſter, 


XXI King of England. 
yh From 1216 tor 272. a 1 
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2 WI 0 ſacceeded Jobs, ſirnam'd Sans-Terr: ? 
A. Henry III. his eldeſt ſon, who” was but 
ten years of age, and born the firſt of Oraber, ann; * 
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9. What ſteps did his ſubjects take, in order to ſet 
him on his father's throne ? | 3 

A; His friends made very advantageous ors to to the 
adherents. of ; Lerois 3 and the Legate pronqune d excom- 
munication againſt thoſe who ſhould de to gene 
Hen 
24 Was this effeQual ? 

A. Theſe cenſures prevail'd on. a great number; and 
the voyage which Lewis was oblig'd to make into France, 
in order to levy money and forces ; gave the creatures 
of che infant King, an opportunity of winning over 
thoſe of the - contrary party: but the reſſleſs and fickle 
temper of the Enelifh, contributed more than all the reft. 

9. Was Lewis therefore entirely abandoned? 

A. Yes; for as the earl of Perche had loſt the-famous 
battle of Lincoln, the 4th of Fane, 1217 and that the 
ſuccours which the illuſtrious Blonthe, King Lewis's 
conſort, ſent him; were:intercepted in their paſlageanto 
England; that Prince was obliged to make a treaty, — 


vnich he renounc'd all his pretenſions to England, and 


thereupon he and the French leſt the kingdom. 


9. To whom was Prince Henry gblig'd for his exown ? 


A. To: William, -earl of ' Pembrake, great marſhal of 
England, who caus'd him to be erown'd at:G/axcefer, 
— 28th of Octaber, anne 12163 won the victory at 
Lintaln ; and concluded the treaty of renunciation with 
Lewis ; and in fine, ſucceſsfully govern'd the domimions 
of his Pupil to his death, which happen d in 1219. 

2, To whom was the government of the kingdom 
committed till he came to age? 

A. Hubert de Bourg was made juſticiaeyra; England, 
— the 'biſhop of Winchefter governor: of the King's 
perſon. _ 

9. How did theſe two miniſters conduct themſelves 
in the adminiſtration ? * | 

A. Admirably-well, io long as they endeavonridito 
carry on the affairs of the young Prince with order and 


Juſtice ; but the moment they endea vourꝰd to inſinuate 


themſelves in his favour, they quatrelled, and Da Bourg 


who prevail'd,” caus'd the biſhop- to be diſmiſs d, in a 


Parliament held at Oxfard in 1226. when the King was 


declar'd of age. 


* 
| 
| 
| 
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9. Was not the great credit of Ds Bourg diſadvant 
eas to the kingdom? 
A. He was brib'd b 12 Q. Blanche, regent of Fran — 
during the minority of King Lewis; and twice divert 5 
his maſter from croſſing into France with an army, in 1 
order to ſuccour the malecontents, whereof he might hi 
have made a very conſiderable advantage. ; 
2. Did he nen prevail in diſruading King 
Henry from it? 
A. No; the young prince went over thither, not. A ve 
withſtanding all his endeavours to hinder it; but he 
had no ſucceſs in this expedition; for his army periſh * 
ed either by hunger or ſickneſs; ſo that he return! 
back into England. without once- having bad a ſight d 
che enemy. 
2. What did the B on this occaſion 7 


A. They took up arms; forc'd the King to banik * 

Du Baurg, who was now earl of Kent, and ſon- in- hu or 

to the King of Scots, and to reſtore che biſhop to we x 

adminiſtration.) pe 
2. Did this prelate conduct himſelf better than his 

* predecefior had done? b V0 

4. Much worſes and the En gli/b being exaſperated pr 


-when they ſaw that he fill'd up all places of truſt with 
none but foreigners, rebelled a ſecond time; cut wl 


pieces the forces which the king ſent againſt them; 
- obliged even himſelf to fly, and at laſt forced him to 


ſend the biſhop 1 into Anjou, om whence his _ 01: 1) 
ginally came. 0 

A. Did the removal of the biſhop put a top to the 17 
inſurrectionꝰ?ꝰ cit 


4A Yes; but it ſoon broke out again; for the King th. 

in 1236, having married E/eonora of Provence, his cou 
was by that means fill'd with foreigners, on whon Mt 
the greateſt poſts were beſtow'd ; but the Exgliſb being ¶ ou 
. 1 pag this partglity, combined: er again WM. 
6 - the king. Fill / «bi thi 
21 . Who! were the chiefs of this leagus f . hi 
4. Richard de Clare earl of Glouceſter, and Simon iin. 

| Moy art earl of Leicefter. + © 


E What aQtion did theſe conſederates perform ? 


we” © 


2 9 
J. They ſeiz'd upon the King's perſon; oblig'd him 
oe lay down the ſovereign authority, and to lodge it in 
twenty-four, commiſhoners, call'd Conſervaters, whom 
vi they nominated, and twelve who were appointed by 
the court. | IS 0 
ny 2. What ſteps did Henry take in order to recover 
ee 
J. He implored the ſucgour of King Lewis; but the 
vi troops which that pious monarch ſent him ip 1262, 
not being flrong enough te vanquiſh the confederates, 
e oth fides choſe him for umpire. RIC 
ie 2 In what oe did this ſecond Solomon decide 
e difference 2 © WWE. 
þ A. Being arriv'd at Amiens, where Henry himſelf was 
a come to plead his cauſe, the chiefs of the confederates | 
endeavoured, to juſtify their proceedings; but Leris 
gave ſentence, that Henry ſhould reſume, all the ſupreme 
znthority. into his own hands; nevertheleſs with this 
proviſo, that no prejudice ſhould thereby incur to the 
privileges of Magna Chart... | en hic 
2. Was this Carne executed ?' 


, A. No; ſo that both ſides took up arms; but King | 
4 Henry loſt the battle of Lewis, in 1269; and was taken 
4 priſoner, as alſo his ſon, his brother, and his nephew. 


9. How did the earl of Leicefer diſpoſe of theſe ils 
luſtrious captives ? _ FI | ene 4 C 

4. He Kut up prince Edward King Henry's ſon, and 
prince Henry, ſon, to Richard. the King's brother, in 
Dower caſt]e ; confin'd the King of the Romans in the 
1 tower of Landon, kept the king with him, and carryd 
de um, as it were, to grace his triumph, through all the 

. {Weities of the kingdom, and ſeiz'd upon the ſovereign au- 
ind Wt hority in the king's name. 4 

1 2. Did matters continue long in this fate ) oo dou 


AJ. During a year ; at the end of whic | Edepard sſcap'd. 


out of ptiſon; rais'd a body of troops; when he encoun- 
ter d the earl at Freſbam on the 5th of Aug 1265 
there the earl loft the battle and his life, as alſo one of 
his ſons; and by this means reſtored the King his fa- 
der to his liberty. | 


2 Did this yitory put an end to the conſederacy 2: 
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A. Guy and Simon, ſons to the earl of Leiceſter, ſup. 
ported this faction for five or fix months in the heart of 
England, but they afterwards came to a treaty; and in 
execution thereof, they laid 'down their arms and quit- 
ted the kingdom. 1 6 

2. Was the league quite at an end? 

A. No; ſome of the confederates fortified themſelves 
in the iſle of EV, where they continued till 1 268, 
when prince Edward forced them to ſubmit to the king 
his father; and the earl of Glauceſter, ſon to the chief 
of the league, ſurrender'd up London in 1270. 

2. Was England free from inſurrections after this 
ſurrender ? | RN Op 6 

A. Yes; and the royal authority was ſettled on ſo 
firm a baſis, that prince Edward thought he might ſe- IM. 
curely make a voyage into the Levant ; where, being 
arrived, he prevented ſultan Bendocdar from making 
himſelf maſter of thoſe places which the chriſtians ſtill | 
poſſeſs'd. * po. WES 4 | * 8 7 

2. Did not King Edward wage war with King 
Lewis ? e ea 

A. He croſs'd into France, in order to aſſiſt the earl 4 
4a Marche his brother by the mother's ſide; but King 
Leis defeating him at Taillebourg and Xaintes, he laid 
down' his arms. ata . 

Did this prince perform no other memorable 
action? F Nen 
A. In 1260 he went to Paris,, in order to ratily 
this fatal treaty, by which King Lewis reſtored him 
Querci, Agenois, Perigord, and Xaintonge, under the 
. title of the dukedom of Guienne. 

2. Wherefore was this treaty fatal to France? 
A. As it occafioned ſeveral wars, which reduced the 
French to the utmoſt ſtraits, inſomuch, that the Engli/ 
had like to have poſſeſs'd themſelves of all France. 
Where did King Henry die 
I In the city of London, the 16th of Moreno 

1272, in the-G6th year of his age. 

2. Was he ever married? Ar 

A. In 1236 he married Eleanor of Provence, vl | 
whom he had nine children, whereof five died in thei i : 
; | in- 
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infancy, but two ſons and two daughters liv'd to years 
of maturity. yy | 
. What were their names ? 1 

A. Edward, who ſucceeded, him; Edmund earl of 
Lancafttr, to whom Pape Innocent IV. who was for 
diſpoſſeſſing the houſe of Suabia of the throne of Sicily, 
gare the inveſtiture of that kingdom; but the nobles 
having refus'd to. furniſh money for that purpoſe, this 
grant was of no effect. Margaret, the eldeſt of his 
two daughters, marry d Alexander III. King of Scots; 
Beatrix the ſecond, ohn duke of Britany. 

2. What was the character of King Henry III ? 

A. He was a prince of great piety ; very charitable 
and juſt ; had ſome clemency ; was brave in the fiſt 
emotions ; aſter which he ſunk into ſoftneſs, fear and 
reſolution. He ſuffer'd himſelf to be too much go- 


yern'd, and this occaſion'd all the calamities of his reign, 


which laſted 56 years and 20 days. 


EDWARD, /irnam'd Long-ſhanks 
ing of England. 


From 1272 to 130). 
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n — 


- * After the death of Frederick, there was an interregnum- in the 


empire till Rodu/phus 3 during which the following princes. either 
reign'd or 95s pr vr vix. Conrade III. William earl of Hel- 
land, Richard earl of Cornwal, this king's uncle; Edward IV. 


and Alphonſo of Caſtile,  * 
ef Cafe fe 7 


ANN. 
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Preſent at it. 
- five hundred horſes were ſuffer'd to run looſe about the 
country, with liberiy to mn thoſe who could cad them, 
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E WIIO ſucceeded Henry III? 
2 A. Edward I. of the line of Planivgeue 


firnamed Long-/banks, his eldeſt ſon. 


2. Where was he when his father died ? 


A. In Syria, which he left fix days after the new, 


was brought him; ' when he took Rome in his way, and 


afterwards came into Fante, where he reconcil'd ſome 
diſputes which he had with PBI the bold ; forc'd 64. 


„on prince of Bearn to leave off moleſting his ſubjetts 


and went over into Eng/and, where he was crown' 


the 19th of Augaſt 1274; Alexander III. King of Scots, 
and Jobn duke of Britany. his brothers-in-law, being 
Hiſtorians relate, that at this folemnity 


to keep tliem. | 2 

2. Which were his firſt enterprizes ? * 

4. He declar'd War againſt Leo/ine prince of Muh, 
for having refus'd to affilt at the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, and excus'd himſelf from paying him homage, 

9. What ſucceſs had he in it ? 

J. Leoline, although a brave and experienc'd captain, 
was nevertheleſs defeated; was diſpoſſeſs'd of his ſtrong 
holds, and oblig'd to ſubmit to the Conqueror, who re. 
Iva him with the utmoſt civility and complaiſance. 

2, Did the Veleh enjoy peace for any time! 

A. David, brother td Leoline, reſided in King Fi. 
eogrd's court, who paid him the utmoſt regard; but ſo 
great was his love for. liberty, that he fled into Wal, 


and prevail'd. with all the inhabitants of that county 


to take up arms, when they put all the Engliſh to the 


Word. 


2. What did Leoline do on this occaſion ? 
A. He found an opportunity of making his eſcape, 
aſter which he levied an army; but as he was marching 


with a body detach'd ſrom it, he fell into an ambuſcade, 
where he loſt his liſe in 1281. 
fended himſelf from the time, was taken priſoner, and 
beheaded by the King's order. | 


Dapid, after having de. 


Had theſe ptinces any ſucceſſors * 


2 No; for Edward ſeiz'd upon the whole country, | 


and 
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and knowing that à foreign government was very ob- 
noxious to the Welch, he obliged his queen, who was 
fix months gone with child, to go and lie-in among 
them; accordingly ſhe was there deliver'd of King Ed- 
ward II. who was the firſt prince of Wales; and the 
eldeſt ſons of the Kings of England have ever ſince bore 
that title. | 

9. What other memorable actions did Edward perform? 

A. Alexander III. King of Scots being dead; princeſs 
Margaret his grand-daughter, who a little before had 
been promiſed to the prince of Wales his fon, having 
ſurviv'd him but'a few months; Edward was choſen 
umpire between Robert Bruce and Balio/, who both laid 
claim to the crown. n | 

9. In whoſe favour did he declare ? 

A. In favour of Jobn Balial, who did him homage 
after his coronation, ' purſuant to the promiſe he had 
made King Edward, in order to engage him to declare 
m his favour. | | ad. 
> 9, How did the Scots take this his mean condeſcen- 

on ? bags | 

A. Very ill; and Baliol himſelf was ſo aſham'd of it, 
that he only ſought an opportunity of repairing it pub- 
lickl y. 

9. Did any one preſent itſelf ? 3 

A. The war, in which King Edward was perſonally 
engaged in France, was very favourzble to him; but a 
truce was concluded, very unſeaſonably for him ; the 
return of King E2ward into England; the deſertion of 
Bruce, who leſt him in the heat of engagement, redu- 
ced his affairs to ſo low an ebb, as forced him to come 
in perſon to ſue for pardon of the conqueror. 

9. Did he obtain it ? | 

A. -Edzard ſeiz'd him, and confin'd him in the tower 
of London; after which he conquer'd all Scotland, and 
made it a province of England, and loaded it with 
grievous ta xations, and left very ſtrong garriſons in it; 
however all this could not ſecure him the conqueſt 
thereof, 

9. For what reaſon ? . 

A. One William Wallis, a ſoldier of fortune, rais'd a 
| H 3 » body 
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hody of troops, and gain'd (ſeveral victories over the 

. Engliſh; by which means he diſpoſſeſſed them of ſeve. 
ral ſtrong holds, and gain'd ſach a reputation in that 
nation, that the prime nobility ſollow'd his Randards 
with pleaſure. : | 

2. Did this continue for any time? 

A. No; theſe noblemen calling to mind a little after, 
that he was of leſs noble extraction than they, were 
for dividing the command; and at laſt. they carry'd 

theirdiſputes to ſuch an height, that it was impoſlible to 
reconcile them, notwithſtanding that a victorious army, 
headed by King Eaard himſelf; appear'd in ſight, 

2. Did he take an advantage of this diſcord ? 

A. Jobn Cummyn, a Scotch nobleman of a very great 
power, deſerted his countrymen juſt as they were up- 
on the point to engage; whereupon Edward cut 70000 
of them to pieces, and put the reſt to flight; after 
which he recovered all the ſtrong holds which alli 
had ſeiz'd, and reduc'd Scotland to fo deplorable a con; 
dition, that he-tkought, it would be impoſſible for that 


«© : * : 


nation eve, to ſhake off the Eng/ihh yoke. + 
2. Was he miſtaken? | 170 
| A. Robert Bruce, ſon of the above-mentioned King 


of thit name, and young 'Cymmyn, who both laid 
claim to that kingdom, concluded a treaty, in order to 
engage the Scotch to riſe up in arms; upon which 
.Cummyz would have taken his adyantage of this inſur- 
rection, tho' contrary to the promiſe, he had made, in 
order to get the ſovereignty. into his own hands; but 
Nobert haſtned thither, and ſtabb'd him, and was after- 
wards crown'd in the abbey of Schon. 

9. Was he able to withſtand Edward ? . 

A. He found it a difficult matter to do it; for having 
loſt two . battles, - the one fought againſt the '£ng/ib, 
the other againſt the Cummyns;. he had the mortifics 
tion to ſee himſelf, diſpoſſeſſed of his ſtrong holds; bu 
relations perſecuted; his wife | thrown into priſon; io 
that, being univerſally abandoned, he himſelf was & 
bliged to leave his country. 

D. Did King Edward make any donſiderable con 
quelts during his ablence ? | 
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A. He poſleſs'd himſelf of the moſt conſiderable ſtrong 
holds; but Robert Bruce, | after having ſpent ſeveral 
months in the woods and foreſts, where he liv'd only 
on ſuch herbs as they ſpontaneouſly yielded z went af- 
terwards into one of the Ebrides, or weſtern: iſlands ; 
where one of his friends gave him a ſmall body of 
forces, with which he enter'd Scotland, ſurpriz d Ka- 
rick; got together his adherents, and was marching 
to fight King Edward, when that prince died, which 
gave him an opportunity of recovering all tha ſropg 
holds be had loſt. 

9. Was the King of England engag'd in no. other 
wars'? 

A. Yes, againſt France, but with the ſame ill faeceſs; 
he loſt all Gaienne, whieh was reſtor'd him by treaty ; 
and notwithſtanding he had form'd a powerful alliance 
againſt Philip, by making a conſederacy with the Duke 
of Britany, the earls'of Flanders and Savoy, Adolphus of 
Naſſau, Emperor ele& ; and Albert Duke of Auftria; 
he yet had the diſſatisfaction to ſee it come to nothing, 


of no other uſe than to heighten the glory of his an- 
tagoniſt. 

9. What is King Edward's character? 

A. He was an excellent king, a good father, a faith- 
ful ally, a formidable enemy, a brave captain; he was 
chaſte, juſt, moderate and pious ; and ſo great was the 
affection he bore, to the Holy- Land, that he gave orders 
for the carrying of his heart thither after his death, and 
left thirty two thouſand pounds ſterling for the ma'n- 
tenance of the holy ſepulchre: but he was juſtly blam'd 
for being over ambitious, and inſatiably defizxoys, of poſ- 
ſeſſing ſeveral kingdoms. And he was ſo fluſh'd _ 
his own merits, that, in his expiring” mom 

exhorted the King his ſon, to continue the ** Twin with 
Scotland, and added, Let my bones be carried befare pu; 

7 fa fare the rebels, will never ers to LOR * fght 
of t Eo: 5. ' TIX N 

9. Where did king Kunene die? | 

A. In Burough on the Sands, in Srotland, the dh of 
July, anno 1307, alter having reigned 34 years, 7 
months, 


and without the leaſt advantage to . himſelf, and to be 


r 


n 


months, and 21 days, and lived 68 years. He had en. 
joy'd an almoſt uninterrupted ſtate of health, was very 
ſtrong and vigorous ; but a dyſentery, or bloody flux, 
brought him to his end. His body was carry'd 10 
Waltham, and from thence to Wefminfter-abbey, where 
it was cruſted over with wax, and kid near that of 
King Henry his father. Wu 

9. How many times was King Edward f 

A. Twice; firſt go Eleanor of Caftile, by whom he 

hal four ſons and nine daughters: Edward II. his ſuc- 
ceſſor, was the only ſon who ſurviv'd him. Elan 
was married to Henry Duke de Bar; Joan to Gilbert 
Clare, earl of Glouceſter ; —__— to Jobn Duke df 
Brabant; Elizabeth to Jobn earl of Holland ; Berengera, 
Alice, Blanth and Beatrix either died in their infancy, WM | 
or were never married. By Margaret of France, King 
Edward IId's wite, he had Thomas earl of Norfolk, and 
high-marſhal- of England; Eqdming earl of _ 3 and 
uur, who died in her ey. NR «; 
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'H 0 finnaaled Edward bf „„en * 


A. Edward II. his eldeſt ſon, by QueenElcr fi 
of Capi, xounteſs of Ponthien. tf 
. _2; When did he begin his rein? hi 

A. In 1307; he was one of the moſt handſome and 
beſt ſhap'd men of his age; and had ſo ma jeſtick an ait 
that it was impoſſible to look upon him, without having 


9, 


22 


at nn for him, t 


wr 
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9, Did. the beauties of his mind anſwer to thoſe of 
his a, ? 

A. No; he was neither a warrior, a politician, zea- 
lous ſor his country's good, or paſſionate of glory; he 
had not a eapacity for difficult affairs; had neither a 
genius ſufficient to concert, or reſolution to go through 
with them; and to theſe were: wholly, owing| all the 
misfortunes of his reign. 

9 In what manner? 

A. He devolv'd' the whole adminiſtration of affairs 
upon his favourites. 

2, What did his father require of bim in his dying 
moments? 

4. To marry Jlokella of Fance, daughter of Philip 
le Bel, who was the greateſt beauty of her age. 

2 Did he obey: him: | 

A. No: ſooner was he ſeated on the — * ** he 
rent immediately to Hulegne to eonclude the marriage, 
which accordingly was ſolemnized in preſence of four 
Kings, namely, Philip King of France, Lewis King of Na- 
rar re, Charles King of Siciih, and che King of the Romans. 

2. Hew did be cad bimelh in the beginning 
of his rein? L 6 

A. He Was wholly at this devotion of Gaveſton, a 
gentleman of Gaſcogny, whem the King his father h⸗ a 
banifld ; when he intruſted him with the whole ad- 
miniſtration, and was ſo laviſi of his bounties to him, 
that the Eng/ifp enrag'd at the weakneſs of the ſovereign, 
and the, baughtineſs of the miniſter, nee: King K. 
ward to baniſh- him in 1310. wt) eta 

2, Dig.he, not-recas] him ?.  - 2 

4. Ves, the q; ear following ; howerer he was 1s oblig d 
to baniſli him a ſecond time; but teturning again, the 
whole kingdom roſe up in arms, when he was be- 


lieg'd in Scarboroug li taken priſonery and there loſt his 


head, in {pight of whawyer the King could do to wes 


him, 


- 2. Did his death put an end to the bie 1 


A. The Eng liſb addreſſing themſelves to the King in 
perſon, they oblig'd him to ratiſy the privileges of 
Magna Charta, and the Ratute made by the Fara ment 
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at Oxford, by which all foreigners were diſabled fron 
enjoying any place of truſt. | 

2. Was not the kingdom at that time troubled with 

- foreign wars? 

A. That of Scotland was ſtill carrying on, and Nobert 

' Bruce had defeated the armies which had been ſent x. 

gainſt him; by which means he recover'd thoſe ſtrong. 
holds which the Exgliſb poſſeſs'd in his kingdom, and 
was actually beſieging Sterling, when the confederate 
ſheathed their ſwords, and forbore all hoſtilities. 

A. Did not King Edward invade them in his turn? 

A. He march'd at the head of an army of an hun. 
dred thouſand men, ir. order to raiſe the ſiege of Ste. 


ling, but Brute meeting with him near Bannock-bourn, 


with a body of forces but half as numerous, he de. 
feated him entirely, and put him to flight. 

2. Did not the Eng/ifþ revenge themſelves ? 
A. The name of Robert Brute was now ſo terrible 
to them, that he conquer'd where-ever he 'engig 
them; and recovering Berwick, he afterwards put all 
the Eng/i/þ provinces, which were contiguous to hi 


dominions, under eontributions; ſecur'd his | crown, 


and gave a 2 peace to his kingdom. 
2. Did King Edward enjoy a calm for any time i 
bis court? | 1 ko 


A No; for in a Parliament held in Londen, in 1311 
the Engliſh nobles put Hugh Spencer the younger, neat 


his perſon, in quality of Chamberlain; who ſoon gain 
ſo much credit, as to become the King's favourite and 
prime miniſter ; which raiſing the jealouſy of the 
courtiers, gave occaſion to a great many diſorders. 
2. Had they any juſt rea ſons ſor complaint ? 
A. No miniſter had ever manag'd the adminiſtration 
with better ſucceſs ; for he never took one ſtep with 
out firſt-conſulting his father, who was a man of grett 
moderation, and very well skill'd in politicks. 
2. What pretence did they then make uſe of? 
A. They complain'd* that young Spencer was grout 


haughty, and treated them with too much pride; but 


the real motive of this diviſion was the jealouſy of the 
eatl'of Hereford, who wanted to poſſeſs an ———_ 
; pen 


6890 
$1encer had purchas'd 3 this was motive fufficient ſor 
dem to form 2 confederacy, of which Thomas cart of 
ancaſter, a prince of the blood, declar d himſelf chief. 

Was this confederacy ſucceſsful Þ » | 

7 Spencen was at firſt oblig'd to leave the kingdom, 
hut afterwards returning back, he artfully made his ad- 
antage of the diviſion of the confederates, and purſued 
thoſe ſo cloſe who refuſed to ſubmit,” that they were ob- 
Jig'd to venture a battle, which prov'd fatal to them; 
he earl of Lancaſter was taken priſonerin it, with twenty 
wo barons, who were all beheaded by the King's order. 

9. Did theſe ſeverities put a top to the ſactions? 

A. For a ſeaſon; but queen imagining that the 
wourites had been the cauſe of her: being ſent away, 
and all the uneaſineſs which the King gave her; formed a 
party Ly openly levied a body of CET in order to 

them. 
"2 Where was ment that time? 5 
A. At the court of Charles the Fair herbrother, King 
of France, whither ſhe had carry'd her ſon-Edward, who 
did homage to his moſt chriſtian majeſty,” rr Guienne 
and Ponthieu. 

9.. What did the favourites do in order to croſs the 
queen's defigns dt n+ © 

4. They obliged the King to recal her be corruptedthe 
French miniſters, who refuſed the queen the-fuccours they 
Fo ne and Wenne ur der wu retard 5 to 

ng «a 

2 Did they ſuceeed ka: | . 

4. No; eee 10 und 
William her father-in-law, who gave 3000 mens | un- 
der the command of earl Jabn her brother. 

2. What ſacceſs had ſhe'with theſe forces? * 

A. She landed in Eng/and; when the anus 
joined her, after which they defeated the forces which 
the Spenrers ſent againſt! — took both of them priſoners, 
and ſeized on the King her husband: but this iterwards 
gave her no ſmall ts pe 


v1 9,:Why-Col7 1150177 10D 2 
ut 4. The Englif — * cheit ſovereign in this "YN 
he BY chrew him into priſon; and in ſpight 57 weh — 


citations of the queen and prinee Edward his 
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refol ved to crown the prince, and to force the King to 
abdicate the throne voluntarily, proteſting, that in eaſs he 
refuſed to comply with them, they. would force him to it. 

2. Would the King conſent to it? 

A. The deputies had no ſooner told him the refolu 
tions of the aſſembly; but he fainted away; and afterward; 
ſhedding a flood of tears, he ſubmitted to oy thing 
they required of him. 

2. What became of him afterwards? 

A They let him remain in priſon, where Thong 
Gourney and Sir John Maltravers gave him the moſt un. 

worthy treatment; but aſterwads finding that the queen 
ſeem' d inclin'd to a reconciliation, and that ſeveral par. 
ties were forming in order to ſet him at liberty, they put 
him to death in a very cruel manner: for a hot iron wa 
thruſt into his fundament, through a pipe made of horn, 
in order that it might leave no ſcar behind it, and in theſe 
cruel torments he expir'd on 29th of January 132, 
after; having reign'd 20 Years. .) 

Q. What became afterward of his enen? 

A. The two wicked wretehes, who had e 
this murder, came to an untimely end} Gourxey dy d by 
the hands of the hangman, and Maltravers periſhed'for 
want; the earl of Kent, the King's brother, -was be- 
headed by order of young King Edward, a few days after 
his father's murther;z Nager, who ſeem's to be the ſoul 
oF the confederacy, was beheaded in London, tor having 
accuſed the earl of Kent unjuſtly of embezzeling the pub- 
blick treaſure; and the queen; who way ſuſpected to 
have had an unlawful commerce with Am was ba- 
niſh'dto one of her country houſes. 

What iſſue did King Eduard leave behind him? 

2. He bad by -{/abella of France his wife, two ſon; 
and as many daughters; viz. Edward III. his ſucceſſor, 
and Jobs who, died in the flower of his youth. Jun 
his, eldeſt. daughter, was married to Dapid King e 
Scots; and Eleanor, his ſetond wiſe to! Reymid duke 
of Guelares. Aan u d 296 © 

2. What remarkable events happen in his reign! 

A. The moſt dreadful! earthquake that had erer 
been known in Great. Britain; and about this — the WW 
"A 1 the Knights-tewplers was aboliſn d. PD. 
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nn oy 1355 CHARLES V, 1304 


Wo z ſucceeded Edward II? | 
A. Edward III. his fon, a youth of 14 years 
of age, who ſucceeded him in 1326. | 

2. What character is given of him? | 

4 He was a prince of the higheſt merit; the greateſt 
captain, and the moſt happy monarch of his age ; = had 
a . ſoul, an elevated genius, an inexhauſtible fund of 

lagacity, was 2 pious, but too ambitious and 
haughty in the proſperity with which he was attended. 

2, What were the firſt remarkable incidents in his 
reign ? 

4. He found it a difficult matter to craſh the different 
ſactions which were form'd in the kingdom, in order to 
reſtore the king his father to the throne. Robert Bruce 
taking advantage of theſe troubles, enter'd England with. 
an army, Which, as it had been us'd to . Was 
the more formidable  upon-that.account. | 

Q. Did Bruce gain any conſiderable advantages? 

A. He not anly obliged king Edward to rengunce all; 

bis 3 to Scotland, 7 a as +" 


im 
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_ r eee —— laſting, David, eldeſt ſon 
ruce, eir appa his crown, marry'd Jun 

king Zdward's ber: £ - ©, 2, 0T 53 Wil ! 7 
Did not the war with Scotland break out afreſh d 
A. The Lord Beaumont, an Engliſb nobleman, who et 
had ſettled in Scatland, having been baniſh'd from thence Na. 
in 1331, for ſome miſdemeanours, went to Edward Ba. WM hi; 
Aal, ſon to king Fohn; and, as he made i appear tha F. 
he might eaſily conquer Scet/ard, this pi ba. With 

him to go into England; where being arriv'd, king Fg 

ward promis'd to raiſe a body of forces in order to oppoſe Wl ha 
his brother-in-law, upon condition that he ſhould be. Fe. 
come his vaſſal. ; . Io 
I What was the ſucceſs of this expedition? hu: 
Baliol gain'd two compleat victories in 1332, and m 
wa 
up 
put 


oblig'd young David, and the queen his conſort, to re- 
tire into France; however he was afterwards j 
the point of being put to flight in his turn, had not B 
«vard enter'd Scotland, upon pretence of getting Berwick] 
reſtor d, of which his grandfather had unjuſtly diſpoſlel- WM - 
{ed the Scots, and which Bruce had recover dc. f 

2. Was it reftor'd to him? EDS AY ing 

A. No; he took it in 1333, after a long ſiege; and cee 
having diſcomſited th. Storch army, which was come to Wan 
ſuccour it, upon his marching further up into the coun- h 
try, all ſubmitted to him. He afterwards oblig d Ba. ¶ dau 
o/ to do him homage; but being unwilling to truſt him, ſto \ 
he took him into England, and committed the-admini- 
ſtration of the affairs of Slant to Dai Cummyn, who 
was a greater enemy to Bruce than Balla himſelf. 

= id not the Scots riſe? oo 
. Robert Stuart, who was afterwards king of Sa- 

land, obſerving that king Edward was pretty much 
taken up in his wars with Franre, caus d id II. to 
de recall'd, who accordingly return'd into Scorlænd with 
a a choice body of troops, march'd into Northumber/and, 
Jar e (hr the ſiege of Newcaſtle, but without fuc- 


was advancing towards him. 
\ | 


(93) 
n Did king Edward purſue him? ' | 
7 No; for la chat his forces were fatigu'd, he 
ſuffer d them to take ſome refreſnment; and, during 
that interval, he made his addreſſes to the beautilul coun- 
tes of Saliſbury ; but, when his army was afterwards in 
a condition to march, David had fo ſtrongly entrench'd 
himſelf, and the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, that king 
Edward was obliged to retire. 1 

2. In what manner did the war end ? 

A. David, in the firm perſuaſion that king Edward, 
had enough upon his hands to maintain his war with 
France, made another incurſion into England ; but queen 
Jabella, who was regent of the kingdom during her 
huſband's abſence, putting her ſelf at the head of an ar- 
my, fought the king of Scots, who receiv'd three w 
3 priſoner, and had 20000 of his men kilbd 

n the ſpot; he was afterwards confin'd in the tower 

Flakes, but recover'd his liberty by a treaty, which. 
pat — end to this war. 4 

FFP Frater d 

2 Erle IV. ſurnam'd the Fair, king of France, dy- 

ing without male-iffue, . Philip de Jabs, his coufin, ſuc- 
| Wcxcded him, by virtue of the Sa/ick law, which at the 
0 Wlame time — 6 king Edward from the ſucceſſion, 
* 
; 
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which he claim'd in right of the queen his mgther, 
- Wdughter of Philip the Fair, and ſiſter of Charles the Fair, 
hom Philip de Yahis was only couſin. 5 
. Was this a juſt occahon ? 
d No; for be the Sa/ick law, all women are exclu- 
ded the ſucceſſion ; however, the kings of England, ever 
hace that time, have aſſum d the title and arms of the 
kings of France. 
What was then the motive of Edward's engaging | 
in this war ? 

4. Prompted by ambition, he was defirous of enjoy- 
ing the crown of Fance; but thas which chiefly ix'd 
+ in that reſolution, was the haughty reception which 

Philip gave him, when he went to do him homage in 
Amiens, for Guienne and Pontbieu. 

5 What was the conſequence of this war? 

It was fatal to France, where Edward made dread-. 


1 1 2 ful 
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ful havock, and carry'd his victorious arms to the v 
tes of Paris: he afterwards, on Saturday the 26th of 
ft 1346, gain'd the famous victory of Cre over 
Philip; in which the king of Bohemia, the duke of An. 
cn king Philip's brother, upwards of 1200 knights and 
32000 men loſt their lives. Hiſtorians tell us, that the Ml 
Engl firſt made uſe of cannon in this memorable battle, 
and that the French were not as yet acquainted with it, 
Did king Edward gain any conſiderable advan- 
tages by this victory? | 
4. He beſieged Calais, and took itafter a year's ſiege, WM * 
Philip marched with an army of 200000 men, in _ . 
to ſuccour that place; but Edward was ſo ſtrongly en- 
— 22 that there was no poffibility even to attack 
m. 4 I 
2. In what manner was it taken? | 
A. The beſieg'd were ſtarv'd out; for when they ca. 
pitulated, the fortifications were as entire as the firſt day 
of the ſiege. | t 
9. Did this monarch gain no other advantages over WW * 
France ? | | 
A. Not to mention the victory which he gain'd over Wl © 
Philip's fleet, nor ſeveral cities which he took, I ſhall Bit © 
content my {elf with relating, that king Fob, his fon Ml d 
and ſucceſſor, having obſtinately refus'd to ſuffer the 
prince of Wales, eldeſt ſon of the king of England, to i f 
draw off his troops, he thereby forc'd the young prince to 
come to a battle near the village of Maupertuis, not far P 
Em Poitiers, on Monday the 17th of September 135. 10 
2. What was the event of this battle? 
A,. Very glorious for the prince of Wales, who entire- 
ly routed the French; kilb'd upwards of 6000 of thei th 
men upon the ſpot; took king John, and Philip of 
Bourbon, his fourth ſon, priſoners; he alſo took 50 cf 


the greateſt noblemen of the kingdom, and 800 gentle. 28 
men, and confin'd king John and the prince his ſon in © 
the tower of London. „ | B, 
- 9. Did not King Edward, upon this victory, flatter By 28 
himſelf with the conqueſt of France? A 


A. Yes; and what confirm'd him ftil] more in it, wa 
the revolt of Charles le Mawvais, King of Navarre. 
A Was he ſucceſstul in it ? 4. 
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A. No; for Charles V, at that time Dauphin, diſton- 
certed all the great projects he had form'd, threw the 
king of Navarre into priſon, and diſpos'd every thing 
ſo happily, that the king of England, after having un- 
ſuccelsfully attempted the ſiege of Rheimes, conſented to 


— 2 1 
9. Where, and on what conditions, was it conclu- 


ded? 

A. In the village of Bretigni. King Fokr paid three 
millions of hen of gold af his war 2 4 reſign'd 
to the Engl/Þ the entire ſoveraignty of Guienne, Aunis, 
Kantonge, Angoumois, Agenois, Perigord, Rouerge, Li- 

, Nuerci, the earldoms of Guines and Ponthieu, 
Boulogne and Calais. I forbear to mention the remain- 
ing articles of the peace, which were fign'd the 8th of 


May 1360. 
9, Was it executed ? 


A. Yes; King Jobs was ſet at liberty, aſter having 
been detain'd four years, one month, and five days; he 


obſerv'd the moſt minute articles of the treaty, notwith - 
ſtanding the offence he thereby gave to his ſubjefts ; and 
even went into England, in 2 to ſettle certain con- 
troverted points between him and king Edward, and 
dy'd the 8th of Ai 1364. 
A 27 Charles V. deve the articles of peace as 
thfully ? | ; 
A. No; for he made war upon king Edward, which 
prov'd as fatal to that king, as the foregoing had been 
advantageous ; for the wiſe monarch vanquiſh'd him in 
ſeveral battles, tho' he did not once ſtir out of his 
lace, and drove them out of moſt of the ſtrong. holds 
they poſſeſs d im Picardy and Guienne. 8 
55 Was king Edward engag'd in no other wars? - 
A. He eſpous'd the intereſts of John earl of Montfort, 
againſt Charles of Blois; and tho he was not ſo happy 
as to put an end to that war, when he went over into 
Britamy, he yet had the ſatisſaction to ſee it concluded 
agreeable to his wiſhes; for Charles loſt this victory, to- 
gther with his dukedom and his life, in the battle of 
Avrai, ſought the 29th of September 1364. : 


D. What þ particularly aſcrib'd to Edward ? a 


I 3 A, 
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A. The inſtitution of the order of the Garter, the 
moſt illuſtrious in England, 
2. Is the occafion of it known? 
A. *Tis ſaid that it was occaſioned by the counteſs of 
Saliſbuy's blue garter, which, falling from her leg, the 
king took up in a ball, as that lady was dancing ; but 
as ſhe imagin'd he had ſome other deſign in view, and 
having ditcover'd her ſurprize to him upon that ac- 
count, the king ery'd, Diſbonour, or evil, to that man 
evha thinks ill of it ; and afterwards added, Many a man 
has laugh'd at the garter, who will think it à great ho- 


 mour to wear tt. 


- ©. Did he inſtitute this order immediately upon this 
incident ? 

A. No; ſome years after, at his return from a victo- 
ry which he gain'd over a {mall body of French, who 
were going to take Calais by ſurprize: and the ſole 
motive of his inſtituting it, ſeem'd at firſt only to re- 
ward the bravery of thole who accompanied him in this 
expedition, and had ſignaliz d themſelves in the battle of 
Crefſy, where the word was, St. George ard the Garter. 

©. Pray give ſome account of his family? 

A. He had by Philippa of Hainault, Edward prince 
of Wales, ſurnam'd The Black Prince, the moſt valiant 
hero: of his age, who had a very great ſhare in the vic- 
tory of Creſh; took king Jobn priſoner in the battle of 
Poitiers: and; his father beſtowing on him the govem- 
ment of his foreign dominions, he ſignaliz' d himſelf 
therein by a thouſand illuſtrious actions; he went into 
Spain in order to ſuccour Peter the Cruel, and beat 1 

4 Traftamare, who diſputed the crown with him; and, 
after having gain'd immortal glory, dy'd in the flower 
of his age in the year 1376. 

2. Was he ever married? | 

A Ves; with Joan his couſin, daughter of Edmund 
earl of Kent, widow of Thomas earl of Holland: the king 
dis father thought it but juſt, in conſideration of the 
great ſervices the prince had done him, to permit hin 
to marry her, he being paſſionately in love with her; 
and, ſo exquiſite was her beauty, that ſhe-was generally 
| call'd, The beautiful Joan. | 
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dy'd before him; William who dy d an infant; Lionel 


697) 
Had he any children by her? * 
| : Richard, who ſucceeded to the crown of England, 
2. Who are the other children of king Edward III? 
A, He had twelve in all by his queen, whereof ſome 


duke of Clarence; Fohn of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter ; Ed- 
nund duke of York; Thomas duke of Glocefler; and 4 
daughters, viz. Jabella, Foan, Blanche and Margaret. 
9. In what manner did Edward III. die? | 
A. Suddenly in his palace at Sheen, now call'd Rich- 
mond, ſeated on the river Thames, the 2 iſt of June | 
1377, in the 65th year of his age, and the 5 1ſt of his | 


reign. 

| 9 Did not Wickliffe live under his reign? | | 
Ves; and he being convinc'd of the falſeneſs of | 

the doctrine of the real preſence, pilgrimages, purgato- 

ry, Cc. inveigh'd in all his ſermons againſt the clergy ; 

for which being cited to appear before the biſhop of | 

London, it prov'd the occaſion of great tumults. Wick/iffe _ 

was a man of great piety and learning, but, in an aſſem- 

bly held at Oxford; his tenets were ſolemnly condemn'd ; | 

however, he eſcap'd the malice of his enemies, and died | 

peaceably in his bed in 1385; he is juſtly conſider'd as 

one of the moſt eminent authors of the reformation. 
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RIcHARD II. XXXIIIL King of England. | 
From 1377 to 1399. N 
Popes. Emperors of the Weſt. | 
GREGORY XI. 1370 CHARLES IV. 1347 f 
UrBan VI. 1378 WENCESLAUS. 1378 
BoxiFacs IX. 1389 Ki, of France. 
Emperors of the Eaſt. _ CnARLES V. 1364. g 
Jonn VI. 1355 CHaARLEs VI. 1380 | 
EManysL II. 1391 f 
ö 


2 WO ſucceeded King Edward III? 

A. Richard II. his r born at Bour- 
mann leclar'd prince of Wales 
4 ">> 2 
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in 1376, and crown'd king in 1377, at eleven year of 
age. *Tis at this coronation that hiſtorians firſt men. 
tion the champion's coming into We/minfer-Hall, and 
giving his challenge ; however it is certain that it is of 
greater antiquity 

9. Who povern'd the kingdom eien during his minority? 

A. The duke of Lancaſter, and the earl of Cambridge, 
afterwards duke of York, his uncles ; who being ambi. 
tious of preſerving the ſoveraign authority in their own 
hands, were continually exclaiming againſt his govern- 
ment, and ſpiriting up the people againſt his miniſters 
and favourites. 

9. Who were his chief miniſters ? 
A. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford; whom Richard 
created duke of e/and and marquis of Dablin; but he 


being remov'd, the earl of S»fo/k ſucceeded him in the 


adminiſtration. 

2; What memorable action did he perform in the 
beginning of his reign? 

A. He curb'd the inſolence of the peaſants, who had 
made an inſurrection; forc'd the Scots to forbear hoſti- 
lities ; ſent ſuccours to the Flemmings, after the battle 

of Roſebee; gain'd ſeveral victories in Yeland; and con- 
cluded a treaty with France for. thirty years, after ha- 
ving carried on the war in that kingdom with little 
ſucceſs. 

Had he no troubles during his reign ? 

Ves; for, not to mention thoſe which the follow- 
ers of Wickliffe rais d in Londen and other places, the 
dukes his uncles, him of Ghecefter i in particular, were 
| almoſt continually in arms againſt him. 

2; What reaſons did thoſe princes give fer their 

in this manner? 

A. The uneaſineſs they ſelt to ſee perſons of obſcure 
birth in thoſe ſeats which they onght to have held in 
the council: and, to juſtify their proceedings, they 1 
out that the favourites had ſecretly — to take 
away their lives. 

8. What was the reſult of theſe factions? 

They broaght the kingdom to'the brink df ruin, 
and occaſon'd the death of ſeveral noblemen; * 
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king, having notice of the ſecret practices which the 
duke of Gloceſſer was carrying on againſt him, caus'd him 
to be ſtrangled; the earl of Arundel was beheaded; the 
earl of Warwick was condemn'd to perpetual impriſon- 
ment; and the earl of Derby, duke of Lancafter, ſon to 
the duke of that name, was baniſh'd the kingdom. 

2. Did this put a ſtop to the inſurreion ? | 


A. No; for Derby, who was withdrawn to the 


court of Charles VI, was recall'd by the Exgliſß nobi- 
lity, in order to head the malecontents, who were re- 


ſolv'd to bear no longer with the king's laviſhneſs and 


profuſion. | 
9. Had Derby the courage to head them? 


A. The duke of Britany having furniſh'd him with 


troops and ſhips, he ſet out from Vannes in the be- 
ginning of Jane, and arriv'd ſafe at Phmonth, Where 


he was receiy'd as an angel who was come to deliver 


them. | 
9. Was not he oppos'd ? 


A. Richard was then in Ireland, and the duke of York, 


at that time regent, being a lover of eaſe, grew tir'd 


with the fatigues of war; and 'tis farther ſaid, that he 


went over to the earl, who, at his entrance into England, 
had taken upon him the title of duke of Lancaſter. 

9. What happen'd after this?? 

A. Richard, being return'd from Ireland, was ſei d 
and impriſon'd in the caſtle of Flint, near Chefter ; and 
afterwards carried to London, where the duke had aſſem- 


bled a parliament, who brought the king to his trial, 


and oblig d him to abdicate his crown, by an act made 
the 29th of September, 1399, in the 22d year of the 
reign of this unhappy prince. 

D. Of what was he accus'd ? 


A. Oftaving oppreſs'd his ſubjects with heavy taxes; | 
ſquander'd away his revenue to very ill purpoſe ; enrich d 


his favourites with the blood of his people ; devolv'd up- 
on them the whole adminiſtration, al put the duke of 
2 to death unjuſtly. They likewiſe told him to 
his face, that he was not ſon to the prince of Wales, 
but of a prebend of Beurdeaux, whoſe name they men- 


tion d 
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tionꝰd to him; conſequently that he was an uſurper, an 
1 —— yal dignity. 
2 What became ot this unfortunate prince afer 


= He was impriford in Pontefradt caſtle in Yark/oire, 


where, according to ſome hiſtorians, he was murder'd 
a _ of Henry, the year following, u the 33 
age. 
Was he ever marry'd? 
Ves, twice; firſt to Aune of Luxemburg ſiſter to 
the emperor Wenceflans, and afterwards to to Igel of 


France, — of Charles VI; but had no iſſue by 


either. 
122 What charadter do hiſtorians give of him ? | 
A. That he was the moſt handſome monarch in the 
world; of an indifferent genius, kind, obliging and mag- 
niſicent; but ſoſt, timid, and too much devoted to his 
favourites; his misfortunes were ow ing to the ambition 
of his uncles, m_ he might have been conſidet᷑ d 


ag a good king enoug 


: 2, Die not Wor Fer bas Fack — great 


diſturbance ? 
A. Ves; — 


owing to che heavy burthens and 


who roſe in ſeveral parts of England; and a collector 
of poll-money offering to commit violence on Wat 12 
ler's daughter, he was ſo much incens'd at it, that 

beat out his brains ; after which, gatherin together a 
great multitude of 7 — themſelves in battle 
array on Blackheath, whence they marched to London, 
where they committed great ravages ; but, upon a 
pardon being offer'd them, they went to meet the king 
in Smithfield, when Wat Tyler offering to lay hold of 


with which the nobles vex'd the people, 


CR king's bridle, he was — . the lard- mayor 
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Hue 7 LANCASTER.” 
Henzy rv. XXXTV s King W. England, 


From 1999 to 1413. 


Wes tat — of the Weſt. - 
Bonwirace IX. 1389  WexcssLavs | 1378. 
InxocenT VII. 4404 Ronzzxr LE Per 1400 
Gzecory XII. 1406 SIGISMUND | _— 
ALEXANDER V. 1408 - 

Je un XXUI. 2 le France, "4 | 


+ Emperors of the Ealt. 
Euanu EL II. 1391 Cnanues 1 356 


9. Aber che de epoſing of Richard II, on n whoſe head | 
whe the oem be England et: 
4. On that of Henry, carl of Derby, who had au- 


ned the title of duke of Lana: he en. Arn 


n ee A IV. 
Tr 10 11 : 
Of Jobn of Ganzt, duke , in right of 
Blanche Fred ny heir to e | 


by What charakter had that / prince '. 3 Ts 

Kat Was brave, warlile, active, Eberal 1 
but he is blam'd for hit „ his ambition 

— which he never ſer to put in prac- 

tice, whenever he found his ad vanta Boy it; he is alſo 


Jultly oenſür d for re the e * 
| Did he br quietly upon the dress f At 0 


. No; 1 n was a continual feries of  revolu- 
tions, which fill's England with blood and miſery: he 


himſelf indeed always triumph'd over them; but the | 
prat number d perſons of quality, can ke put to 
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death for having fomented theſe revolutions, got hin 
the appellation of Creſt 
Were not his ſubjects by foreign prince 

A. The Scots aſſiſted the Piercies earls of Northumbsr. 
land ; but, after, having been defeated in ſeveral battle, 
they were obliged to ſorbear hoſtilities. The Prad 
ſupported the famous Owen Glendeur, who had enga 
the Welch to rife, in whole ceuntry he maintain'd him. 
Yelf a confiderable time with ſo much good fortune, 
and gain'd ſo many victories with an inconſiderable +. 
dy of forces, that the Eagi& took him for a conjurer; 
and they were ſo much poſſeſs with this notion, that 
N appear d, but they immediately took to their 
by - Did the French only furniſh the BagliG malen 
tents with forces ? 

A.. They levied conſiderable armies, | and frequently 
invaded Guienne and Calais, but with very little ſuc. M- 
ceſs ; for the inteſtine diviſions, which at that time raged Je 
in France, 2 them to keep up an army M 
on foot againſt a foreign enemy for an, conſiderable 


tune. 
23 Did not Henry foment e ien! wt 
A. He aſſiſted the duke of Or/zans with troops 9 
which being render d uſeleſs by the peace that was af Wh © 
| amine ab — 4 and not by thoſe n 
— 11 loy'd them, they made e of 
and op. N 
id Henry die? e 
” After bavin geen alc for ſeveral year with 
a leproſy, it at brought him to his end, .on the 2oth Wl ©, 
of March anno 1413, the 1 had his coins & and in the 
— r but cher ay thr he dof {ol 


F Twice : firſt to Mary, — iges ond 
of Hereford ; ; afterwains to Joan of Navarre, widow. of 
i duke of Bnitam, by whom he had no iſſue. 

Had he any children by his firſt wife? 

He had fix; vix. Henry V, who ſucceeded him, 
Thomas duke of Clarence, Fo duke of Bedford, Ham 
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duke of Glocefler ; and two daughters, namely, 
—— e Elector Palatine 
of the Rhine, and Philippa wite of Erric, king of Den- 
mark and Norway. 
What eminent men flouriſh'd under his reign ? 
" Rubert Knolles, William of Wickham, Sir Richard 
Whittington lord- mayor of London, were diſtinguiſh'd by 
their works of charity, and the foundations they made, 
ſo beneficial to the publick. It was alſo famous for 
11 ohn Gower, both poets, ho are 
grenlly looked upon as the brd roſormers of Ar- 
% language. N 


HENRY V. XXXV" King of Englund 


From 1413 to 1422. 


3 100 Emperor of the Wen. 
Dew XXIII. - 1410 ' $1619U ND + 1410 
Martin V. 1417 7 


Emperor of the Eaſt. King of France. | 
— Oy 1391 'CHarLEs VI. n 1380 


Wo facconded Hwy W 
and decla — 2 fo _ 
r nce © 51n 1 1.4 a 
1 land. — : 
2. When did he begin his reign ? 
4. In 1413. 
2 Deſeribe ma the perſon and qualities of this mo- 


5 "yrs yr yer ſhap'd, and. ee an experienc'd 
dier, and a good politician ; had a very extenſive and 
_ genius, ever fruitful in great projects; to which 
vemuſt add, that be laid all —— ſo juſtly, that 
they never fail!d of ſuceels; - He is indeed blam'd for his 
un ambition, his ſordid attachment to his inte- 

reſts, and for having no regard for religion. 
2; What were — 2 — P 
A, eſs to r I _— . and 
oitan 3. 
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Poitou ; and aſſerted the righc which Edward Tl, had 
laid to the crown of France. | 


A. That of negotiation ; and accordingly adgreſs's 
himſelf to Charles VI. -of France, in order to ob. 
tain a reſignation of the a ention d provinces i 
his favour, as alſo princeſs Catharme in marriage; by 
this not ſucceeding, he declar'd war with France. - 
D. Where did be firſt begin it? 
A. He landed an army in Meg the 4th of 4s 
oft 1 415 beſieg d Harfleur, which he took in 36 day 
= firſt opening of the trenches. During the ſie I « 
above half his forces were either cut to N by, te 
| French, or died by various diſeaſes. t 
Where did he go afterwards ? | 
A. He march'd thro Caax,/ eroſs'd the Somme, and 
manch on till he came near Agincourt, | where he de. i 
feated the French army, which advanced to give hin IM \ 
dattle, the 25th of Ode of the ſame year, kid e 
veral French princes and noblemen, and 10000 common Wh | 
ſoldiers. In the heat of the action he was 'vigorouly fi 
attack d by the duke of Mencia, Who, with one blow of 
His ax, ſtruck off the crown which he wore u Aly hi 
bead. Some hiſtorians affirm, that che En 
ly che duke of York, cl of Suſonh, ze and 
8 private men. | 

Did Henry — himſelf wich this * 

. After his fleet had beat that of France in 'two er- 
gagements, in the beginning of the following year, he 
made a deſcent upon Ne br mandy, and fein'd"upon ſeve- 
ral cities in that province; ſpent the winter there, aud 
the þ=— © +11 Arrtony ſor out in __ renner 0 wt 


5 What cities did he take? R229 i 

Ponte. ds P Avtbe-and: Roan, in 14183 beet 
_ tain'd a ſiege wick as great bravery as ever was known; 
for the inhabitants of that great city defended themſelves 
to the laſt, and would never have been overcome, had 
| chey not been prey'd by famine, een wr fg 


treme, that they were forc'd to feed upon leather, on all 
kinds of animals, "and the cho loathitime things. 
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9. Did not the French endeavour to give them ſpee- 
dy tuccour ? 

4. The dauphin was very defirous to do it, but 65 
army was not ſtrong enough te en bs +of the enemy 
had ſollicited this. duke of Burgundy to join his AP? 

to his, but to no purpoſe ; for the dake. who pretend- 
- 7 op Bw taken up arms wich no other view, than to 
S made no other uſe of them than to 
awe the King's forces, and facilitate the * of 
de common 22 WU x 

Henry ſtop here 

7 He conquer'd - reſt of Normandy bebe the end 
of the year 1418, 229 yours ſince the time that Philip 
Auguſtus had diſ poſſ king John of it, and united it 
to his own demeſnes. 

N. Did fortune ſtill continue favourable to him? 

A. He took” Pakto;ſe and the whole territory of Vexin 
in Normandy ; however, the advantage he here gain'd was 
- inferior to that which he obtain'd by the treaty 

uded at 7rayes in Champagne, the 21ſt of May 1420. 
n. was eas advanta goes. to Eng-- 


1 Clarks VI S conſented, that the princeſs. Catha-. 
rine, his daughter, ſhould marry Henry; recognize him 
ſole heir to his crown, in prejudice of the dauphin his 
ſon ; and at the ſame time had him declar'd * 5 
the kin gdom; ' 

55 Was this way duly obſery'd ? | 

Henry marry'd the cel, and was recogniz'd 
regent, and in that quality put a garriſon in Paris, ns 
in ſeveral moxe of the chie Cities of the e 
e that the dauphin ſtrongly oppos' d his 

had even defeated his troops at © anos, 
the 82215 of March 14223 tis to be preſum d that Henry. | 
would have lat d the declaration which his fa- 
ther-in-law had made, by force of arms, if he had not 
been carry d off by a dyſentery, in Vincennes in the 34h. 
year of his age, and the 10th. of his reign. 
iS Did barks 4s VI. ſurvive his ſon-in-law for any 

e 

A. Fiſty-two days, and his death gave a new turn, 
to the Englifþ affairs. K 2 A 
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2. Did he leave any iſſue? x 
A. Only one ſon, wvizzs Henry VI. whom he had by 
Catharine his wife ; who, notwithſtanding ſhe was the 
widow of ſo great a' prince, and deſcended from the 
moſt illuſtrious houſes in Europe, marry'd ſome time 
after, a Welch gentleman call'd Owen Tudor, at which 
both the Englifh and French were very much offended, 
By him ſhe had three ſons, viz. Edmund, Gaſper and 
Ornver. The eldeſt marry'd Margaret, daughter of Joby 
Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, grandſon of Fohy of Gaun, 
duke of Lancaſter, and of Catharine Roet his third wife, 
He was father to Henry VII. as will be ſhewn in the 
ſequel. | 


Hinzy VI. XXXVI King of England, 


From 1422 to 1461. 


* _ ConsTanTiwe III. 
Maxrix V. 1417 and /aft Emperor. 1448 
Evctnius IV. 1431 FErmperors of the Weſt. © 
Nicnoras V. 1447 Sigismund 1410 
CalixTus III. 1455 Ar BER I II. 1438 
Pius II. 1458 FR EDERNTeX IV. 1440 
Emperors of the Eaſt. Kings of France. 
EMANUEL II. 1391 CrarLes VII. 1422 
Joux VII. 1426 Lewis XI. 1440 
HO ſucceeded Henry v??? | 
EW: Henry VI. his fo; being but ten s old. 


©. Where was this prince born? ' 
A. At Windfr in 1421: the year following he fuc- 
ceeded his father, and fix weeks after was recognized 
king of France, -by above half that Kingdom; after, 
he was dethron'd in 1461, but recover'd the crown in 
1471, and in 1472 loſt it together with his life. 
I: What is the character of Henry VI! | 
He was a good, juſt, and pious prince; and wholly 
reſign'd himſelf to the ſoveraign diſpenſer of kingdoms; 
he * with ſuch uncommon patience all the ſiniſter 
3 | 48 - ACCI- 
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qccidertts of life, that he has hitherto been look'd upon 
23 the beſt pattern for thoſe, Who are defireus- of im- 


ving the worſt fortune to their advantage. A. 
7 Who was exitvaited with the adminitiracdon ding 
the minority of Henry VI? & 

A. The duke of Bedford was made protector, and in 
his abſence the duke of Ghcefter; and the duke of Exe- 
ter and the biſhop of Winchefter were entruſted with the 
prince's education. 

9. In what ſtate was the prince's dominions, upon 
his -efhor ? 2 . , "It 

A. England and Ireland enjoy'd a profound peace; 
but Charles VII. exerted himſelf with the utmoſt” vi- 

ur, in order to ſupport himſelf upon the throne of 
ance. * . 

9. Was he ſucceſsful ? 

A. No; for he loft the battles of Crevants and Ver- 
miil; and the Engk/p diſpoſſeſs'd him of ſo many ſtrong 
holds, that the only title they now beſtow'd upon him 
was that of the Little King of Bourges : and we may rea- 
ſonably preſume, they would ſoon have drove him on 
the other fide the Loire, had they taken Orllian . 

A. Did they lay ſiege to it ? PS 

A. Yes, in the year 1429 and, after having route! 
the ſeveral bodies of men that were ſent to throw pro- 
viſions into it, it was look'd upon as loſt, when Jaa 
of Arc, a young ſhepherdeſs, born in the village of Don- 
remy in Lorraine, of 21 years of age, came to Chinon, 
where king Charles then kept his court, and told hitn, 
that ſhe was expreſly ſent by heaven, in order to raiſe 
the ſiege of Orleans, and afterwards to carry him to 
Rleint, and cauſe him to be crown'd in that city. 

9. Was any credit given to what the ſaid? + © 

A. * king — 5 committed her to the examina- 
tion of ſeveral perſons learning and piety, was 
frm) pena} char Gef d 
ſoveraigns, had ſent his delivering angel to reſcue him 
out of the hands of the Eg; accordingly he gave 
the maid of Orleans (for by this name ſhe is known 
rin ing herſelf 
a their head, „* the Engh/#, and entred 

3 


Orleans 
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Orleans; aſter which ſhe cut upwards of 8000 men to 
ieces, according to the French hiſtorians (tho the Eng. 
I Writers mention but 600) at the ſtorming of ſeye. 
ral ſorts, which the king of Exgland had built about 
this city, and forced him to razte the fiege with great 
diſhonour, on the 8th of May 1429. But this ſudden 
defeat of the Eng/;b is imputed to the ſtrange frenzy 
and ſurprize with which they were ſeciz'd, in the thoughts 
that they were to encounter a witch. 
A. Did not the maid of Orleans continue her conqueſts ? 
A. Ves; ſhe purſu'd the enemy cloſe, and diſpoſleſs'd 
them of Gergeau, Melun and Boiſgenci ; ſhe likewiſe 
defeated them at Patay in Beaufſe ; after which ſhe car. 
Ty'd Charles to Rheims, took all the cities that lay in 


ner way, and was equally ſucceſsful in her return; and 


ſhe animated the French to ſuch a degree, that they 
were now become as formidable to the Eng/if as the 
latter had formerly been to the French, and routed them 
in all places where-ever they dared to wait their coming 


2 What became of this heroine afterwards ? 

A. She was taken priſoner in a ſally made ons the 
Engliſh in the ſiege of Compeigne ; after whi del 
carry'd her to Roar, where the Engh/@ miniſters con- 
demn'd and burnt her for a witch, the zoth of May 
1431: However, her death did not occaſion the leatt 
change in the affairs of France, as her enemies bad at 

2 What meaſures did the duke of Bedford then take 
in oxder to put a ſtop to their conqueſts ? 

A. Being of opinion, that ſuch of the French, as ad- 
hered to king Henry, would have a ſtronger affection 
for him, if he were crown'd king of France, he cauſed 
him t go to Paris, where the ceremony, of his coro- 
nation Was perform'd in the church of Our Lady, the 
ryth of December 14300. 

2 What farther meaſures did he take? , 
He raiſed forces in England and Ireland, and with 
thoſe reinforced his army; bat the duke of Burgundy 
having accommodated matters with Charles VII. and 
&clanng for him after the peace was concluded at 
0 Py 
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frras,' and the inhabitants af Loris Zang, pol ales 
ance to their 2 as Jour following, Engliſh 
Et ground every day 3, and, to compleat their . 
— 2 the r of Bedford, — man of great 
bravery and experience, and very much belov'd by the 


ſoldi 

9. Who ſucceeded him in the regency ? 

4. The duke of York, who was afterwards ſucceeded 
by the duke of Somerſet ; but the latter loſt all that the 
Eaglils ſtill poſſeſs d in France, by his refufing to ſur- 
render Fougerer, which Francis de Suriennes, called the 
Hagonois, had ſurpriz d during the treaty. 

. In what manner was it loſt ? 

Pi All Normandy was conquer d in 21499 and 2 
was re · united to the crown in 146 having 
ſubject to the Engliſb for Sa of ane r _ 

9. Did not the inhabitants of this province riſe? _ 

A. Some particular perſons recalled the lord Ta/bot, 
the firſt earl of Shrewsbury, an Eugliſß general, who was 
received into Boxrdeaux and certain other cities; but 
having been defeated and killed near Caftillon, in 1454s 
every thing ſubmitted to the French; and ſince that time 
the Eng/;/o have not been maſters of ſo much as a * 
inch of ground in all that territory. 

Had king Henry any ſtrong holds ſtill left in France? 

A. Calais, Guines and Hames, and their. territories, 
continued ſtill ſubject to him. 

9. Did he not labour vigorouſly to prevent. ſuch a 
ſeries of ill ſucceſs ? 

4. This was out of his power; he being young, un- 
experienced, and ſtill under the directien of his mini- 
lers; and from the time that he took the adminiſtra- 
tion into his own hands, to his being depgs'd, Eng 
was never free from confuſion and diſorder. . 

9. What occaſion'd all theſe troubles ? .. 

Z. The ill ſucceſs of his affairs in France, the 
* s ambition, and the pretenſions of the duke of 


2. What was the name of this queen, 92 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Reyner, ie 
vi of Sic; ſhe was r beautiful, had a ge- 
mus 


þ 


in the two preceding reigns,- * 8 


61100 
nius and a capacity infinitely ſuperior to what might be 
. in a woman; to which was added a maſculing 
bravery and intrepidity, which would have reflected ho- 
nour on the moſt famous captains of her age. 

2. What troubles did this princeſs occation ? 

A. Exaſperated to ſee that the duke of G/ocefter way 
king in fact, while her liusband bore only the title, ſhe 
took the adminiſtration into her own hands, and cauſed 
the duke to be arrefted ; and, if the hiſtorians of that 
age are to be credited, he was "17 two days after 
his impriſonment, by her order; ſhe afterwards made 
the duke of Somer/er chief minifter ; a man odious to the 
Engliſh, becauſe Normandy and Guienne had been loſt at 


the time of his being governor thereof. 


2. Why was this change follow'd with diſcontents? 
A. It was impoſſible but it muſt diſguſt great num- 
bers of people; and Richard, duke of York, who laid 


Juſt claim to the crown, made this a pretence to levy an 


army: 

Y „ Wherein did his pretenſions conſiſt? | 
A. He was ſon of the earl of Cambridge, beheaded for 
rebellion at Southampton in 1415, and of Anne, daughter 
and heir of Roger Mortimer, earl of March, fon and heir 
of Philippa, the ſole daughter and heir of Lionel duke of 
Clarence, ſecond fon of Edward III. and elder brother 
of Jobn of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, father of Henry IV. 
Qi. Do the women ſucceed to the crown of England? 
A. We have already had an example thereof in the 
perſon of Maud; agreeable to which the Mortimer! 
were juſtly entitled to the crown, to the excluſion of 


the dukes of Lancaſter ; and as the whole right of theſe 


rinces was now devoly'd upon Richard duke of York, as 
Er to his mother, he might lawfully claim the crown 
N Bur How VI cs bn 
2: But . was not an ? 15 
2 7 "Tis wg but then he was grandſon to an ufur- 
Tr: however, his imwarkke genius, the calamities of 
is reign, and the fickle temper of the Eng/i/b, ever 
greedy of novelty, prompted duke Richard to revive 3 
quarrel, 'which he had not dared ſo much as to mention 
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Did his ſucceſs equal the hopes with which he had 
ed himſelf ? B - he | 
A. He defeated the king's armies in ſeveral engage: 
ments; in one of which he took king Herry priſoner, 
and obliged him to acknowledge him for his ſucceſſor ; 
but he was not able to advance any farther, becauſe of 
the oppoſition he met with from the parliament, wWho 
propos d this expedient, and accordingly drew up an au- 
thentick declaration thereof. Weer. 
err 
e queen re to ſign it, an ing 
a body of troops, ſhe march d forth 1 duke 
and his adherents ; when coming to an engagement, ſhe 
defeated him, in December' 1460, killed him and his 
ſecond ſon, the young earl of Rutland; and their heads 
were fix d on the walls of the city of Tark. 

2, Was the duke's party ruin'd by his death? 

A. The earl of March his ſon, the brave earl of 
Warwick, got together the remains of the routed army, 
which they reinforced with new levies, and comin ＋ 
wich the 's forces on Palm Sunday, the 29th © 
March 1 461, they-join'd battle, and after two hours en-- 
gagement the royal army was defeated and put to flight. 

What were the fruits of this victor ? | 7 

A Edward, earl of March, was crown'd king of Exg- 
land, in the city of London, the 23th of June of the ſame 
year, 2 | eq | | =—— 

I How old was king Henry when he was dethron'd ? 

« Thirty-nine years, and about three months. He 
had by Margaret his wife only one ſon, call'd Edward,” 
who was in the ninth year of his age when his father 
wet with this ill fate. 1's 2 DNR ft Aach 
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o , bog bn too gas dayor 21 [nome 
9. HAT became of Henry vl?! 

— W A. He ſled into Scorlund, n 
conſort and the prince of Wales his ſon, and 
with a very favourable reception. . 

Q. From whom ? 4 43'7 
- A. From queen Mary of Gueldres, t of that 
kingdom, mother of king Taue III. to whom 
they ſurtenderd Berwwici, the better to engage ber in 
their intereſts, and to obtain a body of forces, in order 
to recover what they had loſt. 

: Did ſhe furniſh them with any? 

A. Yes; and having reinforced them with two thou- 
= men which queen /abel/a had brought om France, 

| got together a conſiderable body of Exgliſb troops, 
they enter'd Northumberland in +5 og P 

2. Was their enterprize ſucceſsful ? ] 

A. No; they were entirely routed by the marquis 
of Nevil: In this engagement Henry was _ mY 

oner, 
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ſoner, and the queen, with the prince of Wales, - fled 
for ſhelter into a wood. 

9. Did no unha y accident befal them in-this place? 

A. They were by thieves, who ſtript them of 
every thing they bad; 8 quarrelling about 
the divifion of. the booty, the queen took the prince 
her ſon in her arms, and firuck into the remoteſt part 
of the foreſt, where ſhe had certainly died with fatigue 
and grief, had ſhe not met with a ant, who, com- 
niſerating ber ſufferings, condu heres ths Late, 
where a ſhip lay, which convey'd her to France. | 

2; Did-Edward IV. ſit quietiy on his throne after 
this defeat? 

4. As he was perſuaded that the ſureſt method to 
eſtabliſh himſelf in it, would be to make an alliance 
with Leevis XI. of France, he the earl of 
Warwick to demand Bona of Savoy, fiſter-in-law to that 
king, in marriage in his name; but juſt as it was upon 
the point of being concluded, Werra 
to break the treaty. | 

2. On what motive? | 

4. King Edward having caſt his eyes u n Elizabeth 
4 Weedvile, daughter of earl Rivers, and relict of Sir 
Fobu Grey, he fell:paſhonately in love with her, and 
finding . he reſo d 
to take her to 

. Did ſo la match give univerſal GuticfaRion? 

A. The earl of Warwick: — 69 revenge himſelf 
publickly for the affront which Edward had put upon 
him; the duke of Glecefor reſus d to recognize a queen 
ſo born; mama nn 


the utmoſt for Baue. 

L. What was the of this ? | 

A. The earl of . n duke of Gheefter 
deld a carreſpondence with Margaret, and the 
——— — , order to reſtore 
Henry to the throne; way re. y raiſed an army, 
in the year 1% GE, and 
took him priſoner; 


3 nals Ms e ? * 
A. He brib'd thoſe who were appointed to guard 
tim, and afterwards levied a ſtronger body of bo 


( 214 ) 


than the former ;_ with theſe he attack'd the ear] d 
Warwick ſo furiouſly, that he was forc'd: to fly into 
France: but during his abſence, his friends taking. ad. 
vantage of king Edward's remiſſneſs, who now devoted 
himſelf entirely to his pleaſures, exerted themſelves with 
ſo much vigour, that he crols'd the fea. with all poſiible 
diſpatch in order to head them. 
2. Did he meet with better ſucceſs in this eng 
ment ? 
A. Yes; for he fore'd king Edward to fly into Ha 
land, and reſtor d Henry to the throne, the 13th of 04, 
/ r ſummon'd a parliament, where Edward was de. 
clar'd guilty of high-treaſon ; and in purſuance thereof 
both he and his —— were ſentenc'd to loſe their 
heads, with confiſcation of all their goods and chatteh, 
Qi. Did his affairs continue in this flouriſhing cond 
tion for any conſiderable time? 
A. No; for ſome very hey affairs calling for hi 
1 in. the north, king Edward retarn'd into Ex. 
and in a ſew days levied a powerful army ; upon 
which the earl haſted to London, but coming to an en. 
gagement, he loſt his life in it; when Henry was again 
ampriſon'd in the tower, which prov'd the laſt, on the 
1 ＋ 1471, and Edward re · aſcended the throne, 
— — attempt made to dethrone him: 
| aret headed a powerful army, under 
Sw e duke of Somerſet; | the 2 of Richmond and 
| —— ag e natural brother, commanded n 


8 be did king | Edward upon this occaſion? 


He advanc d 525 them, and coming up wil 


1 them near Tewkſbury, defeated them entirely ; the young 
prince of Vales and the queen were taken priſoners, 
and the former was barbarouſly murder'd afterwards ; 
the duke of Somerſet — — and beheaded, and the 
earls of Richmond and Pembroke were oblig d to fly * 
W . where they Were ſeiz d. . 

„ What became of the king and q deen? 

King Egward barbarouſſy — 'd Henry to his 
own Prog bye in the fiftieth year of his age; and as for the 
Men, he was N Mow. Oey, and did not reco 
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ver e her fibeviy un 1455, when ſhe went over into France, 
where ſhe died, and bed at 8t. Maurice of Arn. 
92, What did King 'Zdtoard afterwards? | 
A. He' viſited all the of his dominions, and 
caus'd upwards of fourteen hundred gentlemen, Who 
were either impeach'd or convited'of adhering to king 
's intereſt, to be put to death; and to compleat 
theſe bloody executions, he eaus'd the duke of Clarence, 
his brother, to be drown'd in a caſki of malmſey.- | 
9, What made him perpetrate ſo horrid an aftion? 


A. For having made too free with the queen's chu- 
racter, according to ſome hiſtorians; not to mention 


that an — * had foretold king Cdroard, that a 
prince, whoſe name begun with G, would diſpoſſeſs his 
children of the crown; and, as the duke's name was 
George, that alone was reaſon fufficient for the taking 
of him out of the way. ' 

9. Are'theſe — only memorable tranſaQions in king 
Edwards rei reign ? 

4. He oblig d James II. e gen, to ſurrender 
up Berwick, Which Henry VI. had given up into is 


hands; after which he our over into France” "wich 1 * 


leaf Nee 
* concluded in their interview at — the 92 


1475 
2 Thom A kiog Edward employ hinelf- after all 
1 were at an end? 

4. In improving the civil government; refloging 
things to the good order they were in before the break- 
ng out of the wars; and in encouraging trade and all 
the polite arts. 

7 What were the qualities of king Edward? = 

Before he was king he was ſurprizingly active, 
Vigilant and warlike ; "I was no ſooner * 


| ( 2216 ) 
with the regal dignity, than he devoted himſelf wholly 
to his pleaſures, which threw him into the profoundeſt 
lethargy, out of which he would never have awak'q, 
had it not been for that violent ſhock, which tumbled 
-him from the throne. 

2. What do authors relate concerning his death ? 

A. Philip de Comines pretends that he died for grief 
that Zewwis XI. preferr'd the alliance of the houſe of 
Auſtria to that of his family; but this is not probable: 
what appears moſt likely, is, that his indulging himſelf 
.too much in an entertainment, brought him to his end, 
But be this as it will, he was ſeiz d with a violent fe 
ver, which carried him off, the gth of April 1483, in 
the 42d year of his age, and the 22d of his reign. 

2: What iſſue had he? 

A. He had by queen Elizabeth his wife, three ſons 
and eight daughters, whereof one ſon and two daugh- 
ters died in their infancy; Edward, who ſucceeded him, 
and Richard, duke of York. His ſurviving daughter 
were Elizabeth, afterwards 7 4 to Henry VII. Ce. 
. city, married to the lord Wells; Anne, to Thomas Heu- 
ard duke of Norfolk; Brigit, who embraced a monaſtick 
life; Mary, who died unmarried ; Catharine, married 
to William Courtney, earl of Devonſhire. . We muſt ob- 
ſerve in this reign, that in the hiſtories of England there 
is a continual miſtake in chronology of one, and fome- 
times two years, from 1474 to the end of it. | 

9. Had not king Edward ſeveral miſtreſſles? _ 

A. Yes; but he was particularly enamour'd of three, 
whereof Fane Shore was one; the firſt, he ſaid, was 
the merrieſt woman in his kingdom; the ſecond, the 
moſt witty ; and the third, the moſt holy, becauſe ſhe 
never ſtirr d. out of the church but when he ſent foi 
her. 4s TE: 
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Eowanr V. XXXVIIIFh King of Eng- 


land. 
Who reigned only two months of the year 1483. 


Pope. Em. Eaſt. King of France. 
SixTUsIV. 1451 FRED. IV. 1440 CHA. VIII. 1483, 


2. WHO ſucceeded king Edward IV ? 
A. Edward V. his eldeſt ſon, who began 
to reign in 1483. > | 
Give ſome account of his reign ? 


It laſted; but two months; for both he and his 


brother were murder'd by the protector Richard duke 

of Glacefler their uncle, who afterwards uſurp'd the 

crown. | 
2. Relate the particulars of this revolution? 


A. Richard having for ſome time obſerv'd, that it. 


would. be impoſſible for his brother to live much longer; 
he being juſt ready to fink under the burden of his in- 
firmities, which his licentiouſneſs and exceſs had brought 
upon him; ſet every wicked artifice at work, in order 


to get prince Edward out of the hands of earl Rivers, 
his uncle by the -mother's fide; and Richard out of 


thoſe: of the queen mother, who was fled for ſanctuary 


to the abbey of Weſtminſter. ' = 

2. How did he diſpoſe of theſe two princes ? 

A. He lodged them in the tower, where the Eg. 
kings uſually reſided before their coronation ; when ha- 
ving thus got them into his power, he, to his mother's 


ſhame, who was ſtill living, ſpread a report that the 


late King and the duke of Clarence his brother, were: 


the 1 her unlawful amours; and that, as he 


himſelf was the only legitimate ſon of the duke of York, 
he ought juſtly to ſucceed him: and further, that the 
princes, his nephews, were unlawfully begotten. or. of 
very doubtful birth. . 
Was any credit given what he faid ? 
2. 
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A. They either believ'd the protector, or did not 
dare to oppoſe him; for he had a very ſtrong party, 
7 ar'd ſword in hand, by which means all his a 
proceedings were approv'd, and the common people, fo- h 
mented by the duke of Buckingham, the head of the it 
party, offer'd to ſet the crown upon his head. | ſc 
2+ Did he accept it? | 
A. Yes; having firſt made a ſhew as if he had been ti 
fore d to it; aſter which he caus'd the young princes to pt 
be put to death. - | BE 
. In what manner was this horrid action perpe- 
trated? _ a 1 
"A. The protector, upon Sir - Robert Brackenbury's, f. 
lieutenant of the tower, refuſing to be an accomplice in MW Þ 
| {0 barbarous a ſcene of villany, gave the government b 
_— thereof to Sir James Tyrrel, for one night only; who 
employing one Mile, Fry and James Dighton his horſe- t 


keepers, theſe villains, in the dead of night, enter'd 
the chamber where the two princes lay, and ruſhing 
upon the bed, ſtifled them — ; after which they . 
were buried under the ſtairs: but by order of king t 
Charles II. their bones were remov'd, in 1674, to 
Weſt minfter- Abbey, where a monument was to t 
thei memory. E e 


RIcHARD III. ſarnamed Crookback'd, 
| XXXIXCI King of England, 


From 1483 to 1485. 


| _ Popes. Emperor of the Faſt. 
Sixrus IV. 1471 FREDERICR IV. 1440 
Innocent VIII. 1484 King of France. 
| CuARLES VIII. 1493 
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2. BY whomwas k. Richard III rais d to the throne? 
| A. By the common people, who offer'd him 
the crown that Edward IV. had wore, which he freely 


9. 
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| accepted, 
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9. Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of Richard? _  . 

4. Altho' he be enough known by the horrid action 
above-mention'd, I ſhall nevertheleſs, afier all the Eng 
hiftorians, deſcribe him as follows : He was little in 
ſtature, very ugly and ill-ſhap'd ; had neither faith, con- 
ſcience, or probity; was a great impoſtor, diſſerabler, 
hypocrite, and very. cruel in his nature ; but at the ſame. 
time he had a great perſonal valour ; was ſagaciour,. 
profoundly skill'd in politicks, and had the utmoſt com 
mand over himſelf in concealing his intentions. 5 

9. Did this prince long enjoy the fruits of his guilt? 

A. The duke of Buckingham, exaſperated at his re- 
fuſing him (after he had ſet the crown upon his head) 
half the lands of the houſe of Hereford, which he ima- 
gin'd was his right ; he with Jobn Morton, 
biſhop of Ely, to ſet the earl of Richmond, who was. 
then in Britamy, upon the throne. , 
2. Was this deſign ſucceſsful ?* X * 2 

A. King Richard having diſcover'd the plot, purſued: 
the duke of Buckingham as far as Wales, defeated his 
troops, and cauſed him to be beheaded. | 

9. Was king Richard after this firmly ettabliſh'd in 
the throne ? 

A. No; for the earl of Richmond knowing certainly: 
that the Exgliſb were very deſirous of having him reign: 
over them, ſet out from Harfleur the zoth of Fuly 1485. 
and landed at Mi/ford-Hawven in Wales, with a conſide- 
rable number of Britons, which the duke of. Britany: had 
furniſh'd him with, and ſome Nermant, which Charles 
VIII. had ſent to his aſſiſtance. | 

2. Did he meet with any friends there? 

A. The lord Stanley came with. 5000 men to his aſ- 
fitance, With this army, which, with the ſaccours 
from France, amounted to upwards of 12,000 men, he 
advanced towards king Richard, and came up with him 
near 2 the — of 4 1485 ; when an en- 
gagement enſuing, king Richard's army was defeated; 
and he himſelf loſ his 2 in it. 1 

9. Was king Richard ever married? 

A. Yes; to Anne, ſecond daughter to Richard Newil, 
the great. earl of Warwick ; by whom he- had a ſon 

„ ; named 


(120) 
named Hard, whom he created prince of Wallis, and 


who died in 4pri/ 1483, in the eleventh year of his age. 


2. What became of king Richard's body ? 

A. It was found wy — ſtark, naked, and 
befmear'd with duſt ang blood; and being taken up, was 
laid croſs a horſe, with the head hanging down on one 
ſide, and the feet on the other, in order to be carried to 
AD where it was for two days expoſed to the ſight 
cf the people; after which it was buried in a church in 

the ſame ne 1 the leaſt ceremony. However, 

ſome time after, Henry VII. cauſed a monument to be 
erected over his grave. | 
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UNION of the Houſes of YORK 
and LANCASTER, 


HENRY VII. called Solomon, XL. King 


From 1485 to 1509. 
Popes | E mperors of the Eaſt. 


Innocent VIII. 1484 FrepERric IV. 1440 
ALEXANDER VI. 1492 MaxiMILianT. 1493 


Pius III. - 1503 Kings of France, 
Jurtoes I. 1503 CHarLys VIII. 1463 


LEWIS XII. 1498 


WIRO ſucceeded Richard III? 
A. Hey VII. ſurnam'd the Eli Salomon, 
who began his reign in 1485. e n 
2. What pretenſions had he to the crown? 
He had all thoſe of the houſe of Lancaſter; for 
his mother was become chief of that great family, by 


the death of Edward prince of Wales, ton of Henry * 
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ind to theſe: he added the ſeveral claims of the houſe of: 
York, by his marriage with rd 18 
dau hter of king Edward IV. 
What were his qualities? 
1. If we except his avarice, be was one of che moſt 
d princes that every ſway:d the Eugliſb ſeeg- 
ter; he had @ ſolid judgment, a beneficent mind, and a 


that ſuffer'd nothing to eſcape its 3 
E he never 
failed. of ſucceſs in his greateſt; deſigus: He was brave 
without loving war; and low'd peace, but upon no 
other terms than that ĩt might add to his glory. "Ha wow 
Mecenas to all the learned men of his age; contributed 
vaſtly to the revival of 5 — his kingdom, 
and merited the eſteem of al 

2. Was he'belov'd by his — 

4. He found it impoſlible to obtain their affetion, 
ſo that his reign was one continual ſeries of troubles and 
diviſions ; and theſe were RE Ups 
Simnel and Perkin Warbech:- 

2 Give ſome account of them ? 

A. Simmel was a young ſtudent of Oxfard, and ſon 

to a baker; he was a comely perſon, and reicmbled- ſo 
exactly in feature the young earl of Warwick, ampriton'd 
in the Tower of * that it was fcarce pol le to 
diſtinguiſh them. Richard Simon, à prieſt of O»fard, a 
man of wit, but ambitious, reſolved to ſet rele. of - 
—_— n his head; well knowing rr 

of novelty oy. 

"2, Whae did he in order to ect it t | Hs 

A. He taught Simne/ to perſonate the young earl of 
Haber, and he, being — — acted 

tever part they thought proper to give Simon 
carried 1 —— Ie eas log earl of 
Warwick ; when immediately great endeavours were 
made to raiſe: him tothe throne; the people thinking 
that he had laid juſt claim to. it; mern e 


crown'd at Dublix. 
9. Was he acknow d by che Jr; only? N 
A. Margaret of York, dutcheſs-dowager of Burgundy, 


: ſworn enemy do the houle of Lancofter, * 
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thouſand men; and the earl of Lincoln, ſon. to the duke 
of S»ffo/k, came alſo in to him. | 
©. Did he continue in Ireland? ? | 
A. Finding he had an army at his command, capable 
of attempting any thing, he croſs'd into England in 
1487; but the king's forces coming up with him near 


a village call'd Stole, utterly routed his troops, in an 


engagement which laſted three hours. Henry V IL. ſpar'd, 


and at firſt order'd hinifto ſerve in his kitchen, 
— — made him one of his Falconers, in which 
condition he ſpent the remainder of his days. 


2. To return to Warbeck, whoſe . was he ? 


A. Of a converted Few of Tournay, Fohn Orbeck by 
name, and Catharine de la Fare. was born in Eng. 
land, and poſſeſs'd his native tongue very well. He 
was handſome, well-ſhaped ; had a noble air that com- 
manded love, and perſuaded the people to take him 
for Richard duke of York, brother of E ,· rd. V. who, 
as has been already obſerv'd, fell a ſacrifice to the am: 
bition of Richard HI. his uncle. | 

5 Who firſt put him upon acting this part? 

The dutcheſs-dowager of  Burgunay,: a profeſs'd 
enemy to king Henry VII. who, — that Simmel! 
impoſture had met with ill ſucceſs, was ſtill reſolved ta 
take advantage of the fickleneſs of the nation, by {et- 
ting up this pretended duke of York. 

2. What meaſures did ſhe take for this purpoſe ? 
Finding that Perkin was a fit inſtrument for her 


76 deſigns, ſhe taught him his part; and in order to re. 


move all ſuſpicion, ſent him. into Portugal, from whence 
he went into /reland. - 
. Did he continue there long ? 

A A war breaking out between Henry VII. and 
Charles VIII. king of France, Charles invited Perkin to 
his court, where he was received in quality of duke of 
York; but the only motive for his ſo doing, was in or- 
der to oblige the king of England to ſign the articles of 
peace with 2 diſpatch ; thereby to give him an op 
portunity of making a voyage to Naples. 


2: What became of Perkin ? 


4. He went into Flanders, and waited upon the wy 
th chels 
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e chess of Bundy, who firſt 
hut ſhe afterwards 
 Wiickly that he was the true duke of Nut, that the ruf- 
le — whom Richard III. had ſent to murther him, bad 
in gien him his liberty, after they had repented' for 
ar” put the prin& of V ales, his elder. brother, to death. 
* What ſteps did ſhe tale in order to ſet him on. 


not to know: him, 
him, and gave out pub 


L 
3 


d Mite Elie throne ? | | 
„ A. She always treated him as her nephew); and, ha- 
ung enabled him to attempt a deſcent in Kent, he went 
into Scotland, accompanied with ſeveral Exgiizfs lords his 
adherents, | 
2. How was this impoſtor received there > | 
A. King James IV. gave him an honourable W 
tion, and one of his relations in and took. 
him twice with him into Eng/and, at the head pf an ar- 
ny ; but not ſucceeding in his defigns, he abhanden d 
bin, and concluded a peace in 1498. | 

Where did Perkin retire aſterwards ? 

Into Ireland; where hearing, the following year, 
hat the Cb men had taken up arms, he went thi- 
ther at the head of 3000 men, laid fiege to Exeter, but 
fed from thence upon news Ny l * 
king was advancing, 

75 Was it poſſible for him to eſeape? 

He was ſo ctolely parin's; that he fled for ad- N 

u into a church; but came out of it upon the kings 
K — to ſpare his liſe; aſter rr ror. N 
bond in the Sone r of London 
2. Did be eentinue lang there! rf 

4. The king being inform'd, that he was fetting-! 

erery engine at work, in order to eſcape from thence 

| With the eart of Warwick, he cauſed him to be hang'd, 
b and beheaded the earl; but ſome writers aſſure us, that 
this young lord was ſacrificed to the jealouſy of Fera- 
N the Catholick, who refuſed to beſtow the infanta 

Catharine, his daughter, on the prince of Wales, ſo . 
Ws the ear! lived. 

9. What other memorable incident happen'd under 

Henry VII's reign? 

4. The inhabitones of coe made an nba fer. 
but 
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but without ſucceſs ; ſeveral. noblemen of great power 
conſpired againſt his life, for the ſecurity whereof the 
parliament gave him leave to keep a band of men, call'4 
the Yeomen of the Guard, about his perſon, tho' none of 
his had any ſuch. - 
Was he not engaged in foreign wars? 

_ He would rated — war with France, in 
order to prevent Charles VIII. from marrying the heir 
of Ss and ſome time after the — 
thereof in 1490, he concluded an alliance with the em- 
E Maximilian and Philip archduke of Auſtria; and 
without ſucceſs: not long after he concluded a peace 
with Cbarles VIII. in 1492. 4 

. What was remarkable in the marriage of his fog 
_ Arthur. prince of Wales? £241 

A. This young prince had eſpouſed Catharine, daugh- 
ter to Ferdinand king of Arragon, but *twas .pretended. 
that their marriage was not conſummated; however, 
ſeveral authors affirm the contrary ; and among the reſt, 
Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who always oppoyd 
the marriage of this princeſs with Henry. VIII. 

2. Had he credit enough to hinder it? 


A. No; Henry VII. loved money ſo well, that he 


choſe rather to give Henry his ſecond fon in marriage to 
that princeſs, than to part with her dowry, which 
amounted to two hundred thouſand crowns of gold; 
and pope Julia II. gave the neceſſary diſpenſations, 
upon condition that it ſhould not be conſummated before 
the expiration of five years, by reaſon Henry was but 
twelve years of age. i 
py Had the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop no eſſect 
Some writers relate, that notwithſtanding the 
Pope's diſpenſation, he aſſerted ſo openly that this mar- 
riage was not allowable by any laws, divine or human, 
that Henry, ſtruck with his reaſons, commanded the 
qung prince to take an oath. of the invalidity thereof 
fore a notary, and commanded him, a little before his 
death, to diſſolve it; but this not being approved of by 
the council, the marriage was ſolemniz d the 25th. of 


Ts 15093 and the oppoſition af the archbiſhop had 


J 


ing an army at Calais, he beſieg d Boulogne, but. 
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20 other effe&-than. to ſerve as a handle for the divorce, 
vanes Vion” ons © fatal, wil be ben in 
the ſeq ue 19378 
Of what death did Henry VII. die ? 754 
3 Of a conſumption, the 22d of April 1509, in the 
zd of his age, and the 24th of his reign; and was 
{cried in the chapel in 1efmin/fer-Abbey, which he had 
erected with the utmoſt magnificence, it being looked 
upon as the fineſt ſtructure in Eg. 
To whom was Henry married ? 
* Elixabetb of the he houſe of York, eldeſt daugh- 
ng Edward IV. by whom he had the following 
iſe: ps wr prince of Wales, who died at 17 years of a 2 
ry, who ſucceeded him; and Edmund, who 
five years of age. Of four da hters, two died in heir 


infancy ; 2 married to James IV. of 
3 ary was married to „ XII. — of 


Fance, and afterwards to Charles Brandon duke of Suffo/k. 


RS Ts" break-out in his time ? 

Yes ; and it was called the Seveating Sicingſi 

which, in a ſhort ons, N 2 i Shen os brat, 
le. In 1497 the royal palace at was 

nd, being il, was called Richmond. 
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an dhe latter part of his m bare l ug 
watet genius, a ſprightly and Wie; "His yak 
for women was extreme; and, his obſtinacy infurmonnt. 
able; when once he had form'd'a > efign, he very'{el. 
— laid it aſide till he had exeuuted it; and alway, 

d his revenge, th at never ſo dear a rate, | 
28 — he a great ſtickler for the Roman catholick 
on 
A. No one could have diſcoverd more zeal for i 
than he did in che A i he eren 
wrote againſt Lather, gained him the new titl 
of Defender of the Faith, bo nich Lo X. beſtow 
ee 
= 0 glorious, ve ever 
| a herkneh of Rome. K. 
; * as he always actuated with the fame zeal for 
5 No Re tha Art ed rfl 
1 o; for that c to him fa 
tisfaction, with reſpect bing divorce, he e 


ſelf from that church; and, aſter oben = 
| . he geerntet Wade 
*0" 


2. Whae do yob went by Uh Mee v: $0770. 
A. I juſt now obſerved, that le del been inarried # 
(Cathanine of pubs. pr: Ger ne his elder brother; but 


after abitarion appeared unloteh 
in his eyes; when —— Wolſey, Who fought for un 
opportunity -of Charles V. 

ſuaded H. divorce — becay , as he 4 


the whole world exclaim'd againſt it; and at the fame 

- time he inſinuated to him, that 2 had exceeded 
the limits of r in granting him a diſpenſation? 
; this divorce Charles V; 

A. He was nephew to Cathetine, who was fiſter to 
Jaun of Arr mother, ſetond daughter of Frr- 
dinand V. kin res on, and of 1ahbe/la,” queen of 
 Caftile; and he bly- reſented e affront whieh 

was n ** that be ought all opportunis 


2 
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How did he reliſh the Propoſal which ang 


. made him: 

u As he wis bf 6 6ckle temper; he was very muck 
„ tir'd of being ſo long married to one woman; andthere- 
Wl fore appointed the above-mention'd Molſey to demand, 

n his name, of Francis I. the dutcheſs of Alenton his 
4 fiſter, who was afterwards Queen of Navarre: e 


Did he obtain her in marriage? 

A. Falling paſſionately in love with Anne Boleyn) ke 
forbid the cardinal to mention à word to Fr ant; I. a- 
de bout his fiſter; and at the ſame time he interceded 
ich the Pope, in order to en "a divoroe from e. 

tharins of Arrag t. 

2. Who was Pope at that time? 5 
I Clement VII. Who was thougbt to "_ — in- 
1 frament to indulge Henry in his paſſions, becauſe of the 

| reſentment that Pope ſhewed for the ill treatment he 
nd met with from the emperor, who had impriſon'd 
1 bim in the caſtle of Ft. —_— mow 0 bad al and 
©, WW facked Nome. an Due 
TN WES Did he grant him adivarde 5 R307 12 620k FOE 
A. He at firſt gave him ſome hopes of i, which 

only enflam'd — 4 the more: but his ſeruple to dif- - 
to folve a marriage of eighteen years continuance,” cor? 
ut W_cluded by virtue of the diſpenſation of à ſormer P 

ind bleſed with ſeveral children, whereof one was fil 
living the laws of poliey and juſtice; the fear of angring 
ſo formidable 2 Prince as Churles'V ; theſe Tevera] con: 
derations;' I ſay, 'prevail'd ' with rhe Pope” to change 
his former: reſolutions- 

2. What courſe did King Henry take N. „ 51 * 

A. He firſt employ'd flattery, intreaties, menaces, 
money, and the credit he had with Francis I. and af- 
terwards remov'd the cognizance of that affair to his 
on dominions ; and obtain'd cardinal Molſey his chief 
miniſter and favourite, aud cardinal Comprjts biſhop of 
Salisbury, commiſſichers for the hearing of the fame. 
But after theſe ſeveral ſteps had been taken, and his 
cauſe had been-pleaded before theſe two prelates, both 
of them his ſubjects, without being able to obtain 
what he ſo earneſtly defired, he grew tir'd with the 
tedious proceedings of the court of Rome, M 2 


4 


K * 5 8. 8 


CO 


es) 


Did he continue to cohabit with Queen Catbharins 
1 No; he ſent her to Kimbolton, one of the royal 
Palaces in Eibe, "on was privately married 
to Anne Boleyn. 

2. Was his former tige diſannulled ? 

A. Ves; Cranmer, whom he had rais'd to the See of 
Canter3ury, diſſolv'd it, by a ſentence pronounc'd the 
23d of May 1533. without waiting for the ſentence 
of the court of Rome; their proceedings being too 
ſlow: ſor a prince, whoſe paſions ware with ſo much 

vialence. 

. Did Henry ſtop have | | 
4. Not fatisfy'd with having vin. by act of Par- 
. liament, on the 4th of Fbruary foregoing, the ſeveral 
ſtatutes which had been made under fuch of his pre- 
deceſſors, as were no friends to the Popes; a bill paſs'd, 
that for the future no perſon ſhould appeal to che court 
of Rome, in any caſe whatſoevers but that - they ſhould 
all be judg'd within the realm by the prelates: that 
neither tenths, annates, or St. Peter's pence ſhould be 
any longer paid; and that ail. who ſhould preſume to 
infringe this ſtatute, ſhould be ſeverely puniſh'd. | 

2. What temper did Clement VII. ap on this 
occaſion? | 

A. He threatned — with excommunication, in 
caſe he refus'd to acknowledge and | repair his fault; 
however Francis I. interpos d his authority, and in the 
interview which he had with the Pope at Marſcillu, 
he prevail'd with him to ſuſpend the excommunication, 
till ſuch time as he had employ'd his endeavours in 

rr to make him return to the obedience of - the 
Did this meet with ſucceſs ? 

L Francis I. ſent Fobndu Bellay, Biſhop of Paris, to 
King Henry; Du Bellay intreated him; to forbear oy 
ſuing thoſe meaſures to which, he had. been prompted 
by his- paſſion, in oppoſition to his duty: the prelate 
conducted himſelf. with ſo much prudence and/ mode- 
ration, that King Henry gave him ſome hopes of his 
ſubmiſſion, and -promis'd not to ſeparate bimſelf from 
the church, provided the * would 9 0 the excom- 
munication. 2 
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9 Did this prevail with the Pope to ſuſpend it; 

A. Jobn du Bellay went poſt to Rome, in order to 
carry this good news, where being arriv'd, he deſir'd 
farther time to work with King Henry, in order to 
make him change his reſolutions,” which was a matter 
of no ſmall difficulty. As the partizins of Charles V: 
were not able to prevail with the Pope to refuſe ſo 
juſt a requeſt, they had it-limited to 'the ſhorteſt time 
poſſible ; and were ſo urgent to have it executed, that 
upon its being elaps'd, and no news coming from Exg- 


| land, excommunication was pronounc'd, and let up in 


all the uſual places: fl 

2 What effects did it produce? ST 
A. It was very fatal to the See of Rome; the Pope, 
who now blam'd his over-haſty proceedings, found it 
impoſſible to appeaſe King Henry; for that monarcit 
now threw off all feſtraint; he ſeparated from the 
See of Name; declar'd himſelf head of the church of 
England; nominated and confirm'd 'biſtiops, erccted 
new biſhopricks, took the annates and tenths, ami 

fein d upon the revenues of the abbeys. 
2. What was his next ſtep? ::: 
A. He perſecuted all'ſuch'as' oppoſed his dęſigus, and 
cauſed Sir Thomas More, lord highlehaneellor of Nag. 
land, and cardinal Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheftery who had 
been his tutor, to be beheaded z he likewiſe order'dihe 
bones of Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, "v6 
be publickly burnt, and appropriated to himſelt! pam of 
2 — Charels | 09s 1  » wy 12b10 ai 
Did not his ſubjects oppoſe theſe proceedings4s £ 
4. The laity- her eee — ch 
{or the clergy; and were exaſperated at the *huwond 
that was ſhewn them at court, and in all publick aſſem- 
blies; not to mention the jult offence they took at the 
lewd and licentious lives the monks led. 1. U 883 
2. Did nat the clergy exert themſelves upon this 
occation $7 jn i „eite e em 
4. The monks: preach'd- with great vehemence #- 
gainſt theſe innovations, and the prieſts -prevail'd upon 
the peaſants in the north of Eng/and to riſe; however 
the monks were | baniſh'd/ the kingdom, and tbe mu- 
M 2 tineers 
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tineers defeated ; but proclamation being publiſh'd for 
2 general pardon, they laid down. their arms. 

2. Did not Hepry embrace the new opinions? 
A. No; he. conttantly. adher'd to the principles of 

8 church of Rom; however, he is accus'd dy the 
members of that church, of having imbib'd thy, ſen- 
timents of the antient Iconoc ſaſtes, becauſe he caus'd 


moſt of the flatues that uod in 1 churches to be 


pull'd down. 

2. Was he engag'd in no ware? 

A. He enter'd into the conſederacy dieb Pope 
Falins II. made ⸗gainſt Leis XII. and made an incur- 
lion into Picardy with a powerful army. 

. 2. Did he perform any memorable Gion there ? 

A. Not to mention the great honour he receiv'd by 
entertaining the emperor in his pay, he took Ter mane, 
Tour nay, and ſome other places; and triumph'd in that 
engage ment, call'd, The battle of the Spurs i this was 
fought the 13thof Augaſt, 1513. | 

2. Why was it ald 2. Sewn? 

A. Becauſe the French emplay d thei ben more 
chan they did their words. 

2. Id what manner did this war nnd 2:1. 3-11 

A. By a treaty: of peace concluded beſare the doin 
of the enſuing campaign. 

2. Was this the only war King Henry had with 
9 2 

4. Having enter'd into a qualagency with Charles V. 
in order to make war upon that nation, he went on-board 
a veſſel, the fails whereof were of cloth of tiſſue : 1:nded 
at Calais, and went and laid ſiege to Boulogne, which 
he made himſelf maſter of, the 14th of September 1544. 
by the cowardice of Yervins who cammanded there. 
2. Are theſe all the wars that King Henry was en- 

ag i in ? 

A. The Scotch 8 into England; zin * to 
make a diverſion, with an army of 60000 men, headed 
by their King; the earl: of: Surrey, and his ſon the lord 
Thomas, Haward, advanetd towards them with 26 or 
27000 men; attack d them at i ſadcoun the gth of Sept. 


| eg where they were In Poſted, and, 


entirely 
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entirely defeated them ; and James IV. their King, af- 
ter haVing receiv'd many von, was left dead in the. 


feld of battle. 101 » 72 jb * add ve 
2. Did not the Scotch. rerengs . * e 
for khis overthrow 2. | op 


A. They enter'd bes time, * in 1 $425 
but tho they had the advantage in the, firſt, engage - 
ment, they ſuſtain'd ſo great loſs in the ſecond, that 

"WI hiſtorians relate King nee with, n upon 
that acconnt. 10 A b. d:. 04 1991} N + 
e 2. Of. what diſeaſe, did. on Hove Rang +6 ape 
þ A4. A complication, of humours fa ling upon an 990 
ſore in his leg, brought him to his end, on the 28th 
of. January, 4 547, in the $7th year of his age, 1 1 
zöͤth of his reign. 1 nog 

9. Did he leave any ine? 

A. Two daughters, Sed Elizabeth, and one ſon 
cll'd, Edward. . He had, the former by ; Catharine of 
Fragen;; the ſecond by Anne r Boloyns 290 Edward, the 
youngeſt, by Faxe Seymour. 

2 How did he — the order of the ſucceſſion 7 

4. He ordain'd by his laſt will and teſtament, that 
Edward ſhould; ſueceed him; that in default of his iſſue, 
Mary ſhould be recogniz'd Queen; and that in caſe ſhe 


died without rn lia ers be advanced to 
the ane | 


© a » TD ww 


92. How many wives had he ? 

2 Six; the firſt was Catharine of Arragin, 65 a 
he had the Princeſs Mary, whom he at firſt declar' d, by 
a of Parliament, incapable of ſucceeding him; but he 
ſoon repeal'd it; he had had other children * her, but 
ay all died young. * 

9. Who was his ſecond wite!: 

A. Aane Bueyn,. by whom he had only, one daughter 
named Elizabeth, who ſucceeded Queen Mary, Aune 
Boleyn, was beheaded: the 19th of May 1 536., 

2. Whom, did King Henry marry afterward? | 

A. Fane Seymour, whom he took to wife the very 
next day, and had her crown'd with the utmoſt. mag- 
nificence. This Queen being afterwards big with child, 
ind her pains coming, vpn. yer the phyſicians told the 


f | M -3 King 
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King that they muſt either km : Queen of the Cd? 
but be chufing rather 10 loſe the motfiet, they cu open 


her ſide, and — — Prince Edward from thence; two. 
days after wie Queen Fans departed this liſe; viz on 
the 14th of Ofober 1537. However the beſt write 
are of opinion, that this relation 'was a mere forgery, 
and invented pure! 7 to blacken ill more the charaftee 
of Kin Henry VIII. 5 80 
ho was his fodrely wife / wel 99 
op of Cleves, ſiſter to the duke of Cleve 105 

Guelares ; this lady was tepreſented to him as one of 
che toſ'beautifal women of her age! but he was-ſo 
much diſguſted, the flrſt time he ſatv ber, that he 5 
could never prevail with himſelf to love Her,” and re- WM 
pudiated her frye months after. J 

E Who was the fifth ? Nn fr 

A. Catharine Hmnoard, à lady deſcended PO the moſt 
illyſttt5us, and moſt antrient family in the kingdom; and If b 
beibg'a great betuty,” he fell fuddenly in love with her; 
bat no ſooner had he ſatiated his paſſion, than he ac- MW C 
cuſed her of Adultefy, whereof the is ſaid to have been f 
found guilty; and accordin gly ſhe was condemned by W » 
act of parliament to loſe her 7 which was executed 
in a publick manner, on the 12th of February, 1542. 

Who was his fixth wife? | 

. Catharine Par, reli of the Lord Latimir. She 
was handſome, and had fomiething fo engaging and in- 
finuating, As pain d her univerſal efteem ; to which we 
muſt 9 7 that ſhe had an extenſive and penetratiag ge» 

us; ſhe "erhbric'd the doQrine of Luther, Þur it had 
| Re to have coſt her her life. 

9. In what manner did te eſeape King Henry's 
cruelty ? 
H. Her carefſes and dure were ſo prevalent, that 
he revok d the rder he had given to have her ſei?'d, 
and bropght to a "tfyat ; 'however, ſhe” would nor har? 
been ſecure, had not death taken zway this le Mo- Ca 
narch, who was bow grown contemptible in the eye m1 
of the whole world,” for having brought ſo many of W wa 
his wives toan unhappy end. 


1. * Pray give ſome account of the birth " lie 
ſate 


"Fn 7 

de of thoſe, who were the chief inſtruments of the di- 
vice, and the ſeparation of the E Church from that 
me. ng . 190. 94 WEST 3 5 þ 4eÞ © # 3H 
. 4. Wolſey, who ws the firſt who promoted the di- 
rorce, was a butcher's ſon of Ipſwich, in the county of 
$ffolk; he was a ſtudent in Magdalen College in Oxford, 
eres malte ef the grammar - ſchool there; he 
next had a rectory given him ; then tutor to ſome young 
noblemen, afterwards dean of Limoin, aud chaplain to 
King Henry VII. 4 7 3nd 


Was he rai#'d to no higher dignity ? 
bi bs for him, 


Henry VIII. who had a great | 
put the adminiſtration of affiry into his hands; made 
him biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards archbiſhop of 
rt, and got him elected Cardinal, as alſo # commiſſion 
from the Pope, by which he was made Legate à /atere. 

9. Did nor. e many great dignities fatify his am. 
bition ? y - #7 K e gee 2 9 221 

4. No; be ajm'd at the pontificil' chair, to which 
Charles V. promiſed to raiſe Him; but à that emperor 
fil'd to promote his interefts in two conclaves, in one 
whereof he cauſed Adrian, who had been his tutor, to 
be elected Pope; moo reſolv'd to ſpite him, and for 
that purpoſe perſuaded King Henry to ſollicite the di- 
yorce ; but this afterwards proved his rum. 

. In what manner? _ ® 
A. As Wolſſey had not efedit enough at the court e 
Rane, to 010 thoſe ding, en de f Hatter 
King Henry he ſhould certainly cceed in, he grew 
odious to that prince; who, tir'd out with the continual 
complaints that were made againſt him, and the re- 
peated ſollicitation of Ame Boleyn, ſeird all his 4eve- 
nues, furniture, papers, and money ; Which affected him 
ſo much, that he died with grief, * 

9. What have you to ſay of Cramer "IJ 28 
A. He had formerly been a tutor in the uni erſity of 
Cambridge.” He compoſed a treatiſe to prove, that the 
marriage of Heary VIII. with Cathirine of Arragen, 
was unlawfull ; he was afterwards made cha plain to Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, ſather of Queen Anne Boleyn. The ſol- 
licitations of a patron who had now ſuch great credit at 
| court 
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court, and who expatiated very much on the merit; 
of this work, togethey with his great learning and 
Piety ; prevail'd upon the King to make him archbiſhop 
of; Canterbury. Cates: ot 4 

2. Did he accept of that Ugnity ? | ** 

A. Yes; and he afterwards diſannull'd King Henry', 
firſt marriage. He had the bravery to excommunicate 
the Pope, and preſided over all the affairs of the Ex- 
A clergy, during the remaining part of King Henry's 
reign. | | 1 

What happen d to him under Queen Mary? 
4 He ſided with the Lady Jane Grey in = poſition 
to Queen Mary, who being acknowledged Gern of 
England, cauſed him to be arreſted, and condemn'd to 
the flames as a. heretick ;. but he unhappily recanted, 
thinking by that means to fave his life; however, he 
afterwards recover'd from his weakneſs, and gloriouſly 
receiv'd the crown of martyrdom. Take the following 
ſhort, account of his character: He was naturally of 1 
mild and gentle temper, not ſoon heated, or apt to give 
his opinion raſhly either of things or perſons. He was 
a. man of the utmoſt candor; was: never known to 
diſſemble his opinion, or diſown his friend; two rare 
qualities, in that age eſpecially. In a word, he wa 
pious, and very charitable to the poor. 
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9. Wes of King Henry's children ſucceeded him? 

10 wi A. Ezward VI. who tho' but nine years of 

age was nevertheleſs very well skill'd in the Latin and 

French tongues, and had ſome knowledge of the Greth, 

the Spaniſh and the 1alian. | | 

2. To whom was the adminiſtration of affairs com- 
mitted during his minority? ; 


_ 
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ts 4. To a council compoſed of ſixteen perſons, . 
of the chief was Edward Seymour, uncle to the Ki 
op the mother's fide, ear] of Hergford, and afterwards — 
of Semer/et 3 but he ſoon got all the Antliagity into his 
own hands. 
' 9. Did any thing remarkable happen during his ad 
te miniſtration. ? , 
A. This nobleman, who adhered to the doftrines of 
', Wl Zuinglius, which he had inſtilld into King Edward, 
bith whoſe education he was entruſted, had no ſooner 
obtain'd the ſovereign authority, than he approv'd of 
King Henry's ſeparation, and openly. profeſs'd the Zuin- 
glian principles, and part of thoſe of he other reorapent. 
in. what manner? 

A. As the parliament. conſiſted of di who were 
entirely at. his devotion, 'they examin'd the tenets of all 
the reformers, and made choice of ſuch as to them ap- 
pear'd moſt conſormable to the holy ſcriptures, and with 
theſe they com poſed a religion, to which they gave way 
name of the 14 of Eugland. oe A, 

What ſte ps did he take in pr 1.3 pon a 
1285 foundatian ? 0 

4 He aboliſh d the maſs z the antient form of prayers 
part of the Romiſb ceremonies; permitted the clergy to 
marry, and decreed ſevere penalties againſt thoſe who 
ſhould refuſe to comply with theſe changes. 

9. Did not ſo many alterations occaſion great dil. 
3 orders in England? _; 

A. ' Tis not very certain whether it was this” or the 
3 treatment which the nobility met with; who 
thereupon rais d a rebellion in all the northern counties 


7 in 'Exe/and.. g of mi 
4. Was this inſurrection attended wich any il « con- 
ſequence ? 


A. It was followed with the plunder of ſonis cities, 

great number of caſtles, and the death of ſeveral 

| Falten 3, but the rebels, after having been worſted in 

„Leeral rencounters, nee 0 the n a2 = 
Wa offer d them 
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2. Was the protector b e in no wars ? 
A. The Scots having refus'd to grant Mary Stuart in 
marriage to King Edward, ſhe being already promird 
to the Dauphin, the protector entred Scotland with x 


powerful army; defeated that of the Queen at Myſt: 


burgh, the 10th of Seprember 1547, though much ſupe. 
rior to his in number; kill'd near 14000 men, took 1 500 
priſoners, whereof 800 were gentlemen ; and the bette; 
to improve this victory, he entred Scotland, where he 
took a conſiderable number of ftrong holds. 
2. Was the war carry'd on with equal ſucceſs ? 

A. No; for Henry II. King of France, ſent a body of 
forces into Scotland, who diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſb of all 
the places they had taken, in ſpight of the protector. 
2. Wherefore was he uyable to oppoſe theſe conqueſts? 


A. The court was full of Malecontents, and the pro- 


vinces of Rebels; not to mention that Fance was levying 
forces, and threatned England with a terrible war. 
2. In what manner did he put a ſtop to all theſe dil: 
orders ? "IE TN a 
He ſuppreſs'd the malecontents by his authority, 
while the King's forces curb'd the inſolenee of the rebels; 
and the French not ſucceeding in the fiege of B:uloyn, 
they conſented to a treaty of peace, by which he was lelt 
in poſſeſſion of that city ; it alſo put an end to the rup- 
ture with Scotland. 94 : 
. 85 Did ſucceſs always attend upon the protector? 
No; he was ſo unfortunate, as to have the lord 
Seymour, his brother, whom he had created high ad- 
miral, engage in a conſpiracy againſt his own perſon 
and the government; ſo that he was oblige to attaint 
him in parliament, when he was ſentenced to loſe his 
head, which was 'accordingly executed the 1oth 6 


2. Had he no other enemy? , ; 
A. Thomas Dudley earl of Warwick, had him diſmils'd 
from the adminiſtration, and proſecuted him with 6 


much vigour, that an act of parliament was made, by 
which he was ſeatenc'd to loſe his head on a ſcaffold ;' and 


accordingly he was executed on the 22d of Janury 


1552, the King himſelf having ſent an * 


for that purpoſe. 
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9. What remarkable actions did the young King per- 
in Worm during his reign} 4-29 ot v3 4D 
44 He encourag'd trade, and granted large privileges 
to the merchants, and was conſulting the beſt methods 
for eſtabliſhing the reformation in England, when a 
conſumption brought him to his end. ** | 
9 When did he die? 10 2011 ; 
4. The 6th of Fuly anno 1553, in the 16th Year of 
his age, whereof he had * oh | 3 k. 
9, What were the qualities of this young prince? 
A. He had a, great genius, and was perſectly acquaint- 
ed with the intereſt of his kingdom: he was happy in a 
ſweet temper, ſo that he would not allow any perſon to 
de put to death upon a religious account; however, 
Dudley obſerving he had the reformation very much at 
ro- Wheart, made his advantage of it, by engaging him to 
ng {Wdilioherit the princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, his ſiſters. 
9. What view had Dudley, now duke of Northum- 
li. beriand, in this?? 5 
J. He intended to ſet his own family upon the throne. 
ty, 2. On what were his pretenſions founded? 
4. He had married the lord Gxi/ford, his fourth ſon, 
"1, % 7 one, eldeſt daughter of the duke of Saffoll, whom 
leſt I King Edward declar'd his heir. | 
up- 2. What pretenſions had Jane to the crown? 
A. Mary, daughter to Henry VII. queen-dowager of 
Fance, took Charles Brandon duke of Suffell ſor her ſe- 
ord N cond husband, by whom ſhe had one daughter, who was 
ad- ¶ weried to Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet, and afterwards 
ſon duke of Suffolk, to whom ſhe brought three daughters, 
int N ubereof the lady Fane was the eldeſt. 
he 2. Did Dudley ſucceed in his deſign 2. - - | | 
A. As he knewthat it would be ſcarce poſſible for him 
to put the King's laſt will and teſtament in execution, 
unleſs he firſt got — — Elizabeth into his hands, he 
is order'd them, in the King's name, to come to court; 
ſo but hig ſeeretary diſcover d his deſign to the princeſs 
Mer, who, upon that notice, withdrew into Norfo/k. 
E. Did this diſappointment. prevail with Dudley, to 
by alide his defgns ?: gend 
4. Nos for immediately upon King Edward's * 


— — — ä —— 
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he publiſni d his laſt will and teſtament, and cauſed the 
lady oe to be proclaim d Queen of Fagland; and nt. 

ithitzading/her difinclination, ſhe was acknowledged 
een in Londex'; but as her ambitious father was very 
much hated,” upon the approaches of Q. Mary's arm), 
the lady Jane was univerſally abandon'd. 

2. Did not one Xet, a tanner, occaſion great diſtur 
bances in this reigh ? | 

A. He made an inſurrection in Norfo/t in 158. 
where he got together 20000 men; but the marquis 
of : Northampton being ſent againſt him with only 1100 
men, he drove him from Nurtoich, when the ear! of 
Woarevick encountering him, he was defeated, and after 


wards hang d. A 
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Q. NM A o ſucceeded Exward VI? 
i CF | A.; Mavy; his ſiſter, daughter of Carharin 
of: Arrages;''who; a Was before obſerv'd,' had been de 
clar'd\ legitimate 3 however; by his laſt will and teſts 
ment, he declar'd her capable of ſucceeding to tit 
crown, upon certain conditions therein expreſſed. 
2. Where was ſhe proclaim'd Queen? 
A Firſt at Norwich, and afterwards in all parts of the 
2 in 1553. ſhe the e Dudlty and hd 
een eic en tr ret be aH 10% Had“ | 
; 182 In bat manner was it uind: ““ 
ten Mary's right te che cr]ͥ s fo indiſpr 
table, ind Nudle) was become ſdtedisus that che bet 
nation declar'd for that princeſs ; ad n ſooner n 
Dudley retir d at ſome diſtance from Me leity, than tit 
Lomd-· Mayor and the nobility declar d vm gullty of big) 


treaſon; 
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treaſon 3 and ſeiz'd the duke of Suffolk and the lady 
Fane, who had been proclaim'd Queen ſome days be- 
fore in London. ; il dV! 

9. Did Dudley make his eſcape? — —- 

A. No; and he was oblig'd to ſubmit himſelf to 
Queen Mary's mercy. | 529 

9. Did ſhe ſpare him? | | 

A. She ſentenc'd him to loſe his head, and aſter- 
watds gave orders for the beheading of near fourſcore 
perſons who had been aceomplices with him in his 
it; of which number the lady Jans was one, . tho? 
had oppos'd all her father-in-law's proceedings: 
the lord Guilford, and the above mentioned Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland, loſt their lives, purſuant to their 
ſentence. a | | 

2. In what manner did Q. Mary begin her reign ? 

A. She ſet the Roman catholicks at liberty; reſtor'd the 
popiſh prelates to their Sees, and allow'd à general liberty 
of conſcience till the fitting of the parliament, by an act 
whereof, - the exerciſe of any other religion, but the 
Roman catholick, was prohibited zgſhe alſo repealed ſe- 
yeral acts which had been made in the preceeding reigns, 

9. Did ſhe give no other teſtimonies of her zeal 7 
A. Having ftrengthned herſelf by the alliance of Phi- 
lip II. King of Spain, whom ſhe marry'd at"Winchefter 
the 27th of July 15 54, ſhe called a new parliament,” in 
which King Philip and herſelf” prefided. Cardinal Pos? 
made à very fine ſpeech in it, after which both houſes 
ſuppreſs d the reformed religion, and reſtor'd matters to 
the ſame ſtate, in which they had been before the di- 
vorce of Henry VIII. and the cardinal above - mention'd 
reconcil'd the nation to the church of Rome, after having 
abſolved it from all eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 5 

9. Was a general obedience paid to theſe laws ? 

A. Great numbers adher'd trenuouſly to the profel- 
ion of the true religion, whom Queen Mary puniſh'd 
with great ſeverity : but the Roman catholicks paid dear 
for it under Queen Elizabeth. 

7 Was Queen Mary engaged in any wars? 

4. Yes; for at the inſtigation of the King her husband, 
he came to a rupture with — and contrary to the 


pro. ' 
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ſue had made the parliament, ſhe: ſent 8000 men 
into Nauders, which very much contributed to the vie- 
tory of St. Quintin. * 

2. Did ſhe reap any ad vantage from this war? 
A No; and the duke of Guiſe, general of the'Fren;} 
army, diſpoſſeſſed the Engli/h, in January 1558, of 
Calais, Gaines, and Amiens, ang all they il] {s'd in 
France. 

2. With what temper. did the Engliſh receive this 
news ? | 
4. With. great diſguſt ; dls, the. tranſports. of their 
rage, they exclaim'd publickly againſt Queen Mary's ad: 
miniſtration'; and tis ſaid, that the grief ſhe conceived 
on that account, and the averſion which King PB 
had for her, contributed as much to her diſſolution, 25 2 
dropſy with which ſhe. was affficted. 

2. When did ſhe die ? | 
A. On the 17th of November 1558, in the. 43d year 
of her age, and the 6th of her reign. 

2. What were the qualities of this Qgeen? . 

A. She 1 great piety, was very zealo Wl 
Fi religion ; and ſtrict and innocent life; how. 
ever, as ſhe reſigned herſelf entirely to the humour: e 
and intereſt of the — clergy, they gave her ſevere 
counſels, and the Queen/follow'd them. Some ſay, that 
ſhe, was a lady of good nature, and of a merciful diſpo- 
ſition in herſelf : what then can we expect from the 
n of any popiſhi prince, when the barbarous zeal 
—— authority of that church, could gain ſo 
great an aſcendant over the temper of a merciful prin · 
ceſs, as to make her guilty. of à great perſecution ? in 
which, beſides unſpeakable — 270 of the Reform 
ed — were burnt to death. 
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1D Queen Mary leave 0 Iſſue behind her? 

: D A. 'No;" Quench ir dc daughter 
of —_—_— n and Aon Bahn ſucceeded to ws 
crown. 
2. Deſcribe the 8 of Queen Elizabeth Þ v *. 
A. She was well ſhap'd, and had-a fine complexion; 
her features were pretty regular, ſo that ſhe might have 
paſs'd for a handſome woman, but for her Roman noſe 3 
the had an air of majeſty and grandeur, that became 
her very well; her carriage was ſweet and -engaginng's 
none of the ladies of her court execeeded her in the-art 
of dreſs, or were more ſtudious to heighten, with 
pomp and beauty of ornaments, the charms "which na- ; 
ture had beftow'd on her. 4 
9. What were the qualities of hay iind n 
A. She had an extenſive and elevated genius, and her 
mind was fruitful of the greateſt projects; her pene- 
tration was juſt, and ſhe had ſo refin'd a turn for poli- 
ticks, as made her the wonder of all the ſovereigns her 
cotemporaries. ' She never reveal'd any of her fecrets, 
but al waa conceal'd them from her favourites and 
thief miniſters, who . to her with an 3 
3 * 
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obedience; and theſe ſhe puniſh'd with great ſeveri 
whenever they diſcover'd any inclination to aſſume t 
leaſt ſhare of the ſovereign authority to themſelves. 

9. Was ſhe learned? 

A. Canbden aſſures us, that ſhe could ſpeak five or fix 
languages; ſhe is applauded for the unaffectedneſs of 
her carriage; her fincerity, affability, friendſhip ; her 
zeal for juſtice, liberality, and magnificence; to which 
we mult add, her bounty to all perſons of diſtinguiſh- 
ed merit; the protection ſhe gave to the diſtrefled, and 
the great generoſity with which ſhe aſſiſted them in 
their wants. | | 

2. For what is ſhe chiefly commended ?*® 
A. For having eftabliſh'd the proteſtant religion. She 
declar'd herſelf head of the church, and aſſumed the 
title of Sapream Governour thereof, within ber king dm, 
Goth in ſhirituals and temporal; but at the ſame time 
the ſuffer'd ſeveral] chings to remain upon their ancient 
foot, as judging them to be indifferent in their nature; 
tuch as the ornaments in churches 3 the titles of biſhopy, 
canons, and rectors; abſtinence from fleſh during Lent, 
and on all Wegne/days, and Fridays.. She put ſeven 
jeſuits to death, who were continually plotting to take 
away her life. en e er A tee 
2. For what other things is ſhe applauded ? 

A. For having ſupported and aſſiſted the proteſtants 
of France, Stotland, and the Low Countries; but ſhe is 
accus'd by many, for dipping her hands in the blood of 
Mary Queen of - Scots. | | | 
Pray relate the particulars of this unfortunate 

een's ſtory. _ 1 | 7 

She — daughter to Janes V. King of Scotland, and 
of Mary of Lorrain, eldelt daughter of Claude duke of 
Guiſe, and widow of Lewis duke of Longueville ; ſhe 
 marry'd Francis II. King of France, when ſhe, aſſum'd 
the title of Queen of Exg/and, upon pretence that I/. 
Zabeth was illegitimate, and conſequently unworthy to 
fit in the throne. 


= Had Queen Mary any juſt pretenſions to the crown 
of England? © | | 
A. She was grand-daughter of Jane IV. and 0 
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urzaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. and it was by 
— of this right, that James Stuart, Queen Mary's 
fon, was recognized King of England after the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. * D 

9 Pray relate ſome further” particulars concerning 
this Queen. e en e BELL}; Þ F949 5 
Fg > now a widow, by the death of her husband 
Francis II. the returned into Scotland, whereof ſhe was 
Queen; this kingdom was at that time divided into two 
aftions, viz. the Roman-catholicks and Proteſtants, 
with the former of whom ſhe join'd; but judging that 
ſhe was too weak to ſupport herſelf againſt the latter, 
who were headed by the earl of Mayray, her baſtard- 
brother, ſhe marry'd Henry Stuart, lord Darn/ty, fon to 
the earl of Lenox, the handſomeſt man in Great-Britarm. 

2. Did not her marriage bring her into freſh trou- 
bles ? - f ; 

A. Her enemies, by their malicious infinuations, made 
Henry, her husband, jealous of one David Rizzo a mu- 
fician, born in Piedmont, Who was both ugly and j!l- 
ſhaped; but then he had a profound judgment; 
perfectly well vers'd in the Scotiſß affairs, and the on- 
ly perſon in whom the Queen could confide at that 
time. — 595 | 
2. What was the conſequence of Henrys jealouſy? | 

A. Henry hid Rizzo dead at the Queen's feet, which 
threw her into the deepeſt affliction; however The re- 


moved all the in impreſſions that had been made in het 


husband's mind; and prov'd to him, that their enemies 
had no other vie w, in putting them at variance; than to 
ruin them both; but he was now every much ſunk in 
her eſleem: whereupon ſhe recall'd the el of Murray; 
whom ſhe knew: to be a very able ſtateſman, and whom 
ter husbind had removed. on FR 

9. Was the earl grateful] for his favour? ww 

A. No; ſor he inftipgated the'earl of Bothwell to mur. 
der the King; promiſing at the ſame time, that he 
mould obtain the Queen in marriage: whereupon Both 
well ſtabb'd bis ſovereign ; carry'd off the Queen, whom 
ke impriſon'd in the caftle of Dunbar, and terrify'd her 
'0 much, that he fore'd ber to marry him. _ 
i N 3. ö 9. 
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2: What follow'd after their marriage? 

A. The earl of Murray, who only {ought an OPPor- 
tunity to ruin the Queen, rais'd an army; befieg'd that 
unfortunate pajnceſs in the caſtle of Dunbar, and made 
himſelf maſter of it; but he ſuffer d Bothiell to eſcape, 
and carry'd Queen Mary up and down through mot of 
the cities of Scotland; whilſt the people, who were 
wholly ignorant of the earl's guilt, look d upon her as a 
wretch, who had conyinc'd at her husband's murder, 
and the wife of the villain who had perpetrated it: ſo 
that they treated her with the utmoſt contempt. 

9. What became of her afterwards ? 

A. The earl got the ſovereign authority into his own 
hands, in the name of young prince — Queen 
Mary's ſon, by Henry Stuart; and impriſon'd the Queen 
in the caſtle of Lachlemen, but ſome time after ſhe made 
her eſcape out of it. | | 

- 2. Did no body take up arms in her defence ? 


A George Douglas levied a body of 6000 men, in 


order to bring the earl of Murray to condign puniſh- 
ment, but he was defeated, and Queen Mary forc'd to 
fly into England. b FS 

2. Did ſhe meet with a ſanctuary there? | 

A. Queen Elizabeth threw her into priſon, where, 
for 18 years together, ſhe labour'd under a variety of 
afflictions. The reaſon of Queen Elizabeth's acting in 
this manner, was either to revenge herſelf for the af- 
front which Queen Mary had put upon her by a mani 
ſeſto, in which ſhe afſum'd the title of Queen of Ene- 
land, and call'd Queen Elizabeth an uſurper, and a 
baſtard; or elſe, becauſe Queen Mary ſecretly foment- 
ed the conſpiracies that were carry'd on by the enemies 
of Queen Elizabeth; or laſtly, in order to allow time 
ſufficient for the proteſtant religion to ſtrengthen itſelf 
in Scotland, during the impriſonment of Queen Mary, 
ſhe being a zealous Roman-catholick, | 
2. Had this afflicted princeſs no ſriend to take her 

t? | | | WE 15 
m— Moſt princes in Europe employ'd very earneſt ſo- 
licitations in order to procure her liberty; Charles IX. 
and Henry III. Kings of Trac, us d entreaties as well 

1.% 
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23 threats; but they were far from bein formidable, by 
jaſon of the civil wars that rag'd-in their — 

2. What pretence did Queen Elizabeth make uſe of ? 

A. She "imputed to Queen May the horrid crime 

which Bothwell had perpetrated ; but after that this prin- 
ceſs had plainly ſhew'd — unjuſt practices of her ene- 
mies, and her own innocence, Queen E/izabeth ſought 
for freſh crimes to lay to her charge ; and accordingly 
ſhe accus'd her of being an accomplice in certain con» 
ſpiracies that had been form'd againſt" her perſon, and 
made this the ſubje to her proſecution. ' ©. 

A & What was the reſult of Queen Mary's tar? 

Queen Elizabeth cauſed her to be condemn'd to 
be beheaded, which accordingly was executed the 28th 
of February 1587, in Fother ingay caſtle, in ſpight of all 
the remonſtrances of, Be//izyre, whom Henry III. h d 
ſent in order to get this ſentence revok d. 

9. What conſtruction is n put upon this 
action ? 

A. It ſtruck every one wit the vemoſt horror; hows 
ever Q. Elizabeth made an apology for it, by ſaying, 
that ſhe had granted her a pardon, which indeed was 
fact; but then matters had been ſo contriv'd, that the 
meſſenger who carry'd it, was order'd not to arrive at 
his journey's end, till ſuch ume as the execution was 
over, 

A. Did not _ action tarniſh the luſtre of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign ? 

A. It, in ſome meaſure, Sony a ſhade over the glo- 
ry of it, which otherwiſe had been one continued ſe- 
ries of immortal events. 

9. Did not Queen Elizabeth diſcover the atinoft for- 
row, when news was brought” ter that — Mary 
was executed ?£  » 

A. She burſt into tears, and' gave as ſong teſtino- 
nies of her affliction, as fighs and lamentations could 
give; ſhe alſo drove her privy-eounſellors from her pre- 
lence, and gave orders for their rn in the 
lar · chamber. 

2. Had Queen Elizabeth no wars upon her hands? 

4. 2 and ſhe maintain d Eng/and me” | 
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and illity, and ſuccour'd her allies with forces, Ml! 
| The republick of Halland is infinitely indebted to, and 
= in a great meaſure owes its eſtabliſhment to her. She 
4 aſliſted the proteſiants of Francs with men and money; il © 
and Hery the IV, of Hunce us'd frequently to fay; MW. 
IJ that he bad received great fervices' from ber. She ad 
furniſhed Don Antonie of Portugal, King of the Ter. 
era iſlands, with men and ſhips ; but the expedition i 
went upon prov'd unſucceſsful. -_ 
Had ſhe no other wars than thoſe in which her I * 
alli 8 "engaged her ? 
4. '$he- ſent, fleets on the coaſts of Spain, who took : 
and fack'd Cadiz, poſſeſſed themſelves of Pharo in 4]. . 
de ar, and made à dreadful havock all along the coaſt. 

9. What was the occaſion of all theſe hoſtilities ? 
A. Queen Z/izabeth did it in orger to revenge herſelf 
upon Philip II- who in 1588 had invaded England with ! 
that prodigious fleet, to which he gave the tame of the Il 6 
Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hundred and fitty IM \ 
men of war, having 19000 men on board, and 2640 
pieces of icannon, and was furviſhed-with - ammunition 


72 ſation fer months, | 
Did this fleet perform any exploit equal 0 what Wl * 
the 22 expected from it? 


A. No; part of it was loſt by normns, and the lord c 
Howard lord high. admiral of England, with Drake, 
Hain, and Frobiſber vice · admirals, took, burnt, or Ml 
"diſperſed the reſt. The loſs the Spaniorids ſuſtain d in Ml © 
this engegement was ſo great, that they have ner 
. lince been able to recover it: and Queen E/izabetb oc a 

lebrated a triumph upon that occaſion alter the manner 5 
of the Romans 3and cauſed a great number of medals, MW © 
to be ſtruck, aba have eterniz d the rr of thi 
great event. 

Was ſue ever mami? 

A. No; her- policy, and her hm for be, was fo 
great, that ſhe always had an averſion to marriage. 

2. In what does her policy appear upon this occaſion? 

A. All the young princes of Europe, ar ſuch as had 
either ſons or brothers to diſpoſe of in marriage, E. 


| her * utmoſt regard.;. for: he always. left them ſon 


— 
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room to hope, and never gave them an abſolute denial ; 
od nnd twas probably this very conſideration that engag'd 
ll the young Engliſs. noblemen of high birth, to be 
continually about her perſon. 

| 2. Which of the Exgliſb lords had the greateſt ſhare 
FA in Queen Elixabeth's favour? 

A. The earl of Tr, who was a very handiome 
man, and of a ſweet and engaging carriage: he was 
brave, and of this he had given the moſt illuſtrious teſti- 
ber WY monies at the ſiege of Roan, under 310 the IV. of 

France, at the taking of Cadiz, where he himſelf com- 
of WM nanded, and in the war with Teland; but his e 
4). nad ambition proved his ruin. | 
y 2. In what manner? 

8 Z. 'Tis faid, that he collph'd yy the Quin) | 
er but the plot bein g diſcovered, ſhe cauſed him to be be- 
ich WI beaced the 25th of February, 1601. It was afterwards 
the WI given out, that ſhe was ſorry for it, and that the * 
ity WY brought upon her, ſhortned her days. | 

2. Of what diſeaſe did this Queen die? 3 
A. Of a kind of palſy, the 24th of March, 5 60 
0 leventiech Fear | of her age, an * in the 44th year of 
er rei 
1 9 In what manner does Mr. 4 Rais Verte con- 
ird ade her character? 
be, A. That ſhe was a great and and Queen, in whom 
or MW ent virtue, and good qualities, and few faults, were 
* conſpicuous. But, continues the ſame writer, a cir- 
Yer cumſtance which ought principally to raiſe our eſteem 
de- of her, is, that ſhe fixed the Engliſb in the enjoyment of 
ber i bappineſs, that was unknown to their anceſtors, un- 
, {r moſt of her predeceſſors, This undoubtedly is the 
his woch -ſtone, by which we are enabled to form a juſt 
judgment.of thoſe, whom God has appointed to 0 
ide over kingdoms, 
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Jan Es I. XLV King of England, 
And the firſt of Great-Britain. | 


From 1603 to 1625. 


| - Popes. | Enperor J. 
CLeusxT VIII. 1592 Roporruus II. 1576 
Lzo IX. 1605 Marrmias I. 1612 
Paul III. 1605 PFervixand, II. 161g 
GrecoRy XV. 1621 MKings of France. 
UzBaw VIII. 1623 Hrxav IV. 1519 
bY to OS a „„ 1630 


2: MH o ſucceeded Queen Elizabeth ? 

A. Fames VI: King of Scotland, and I. of 
England, ſon of the unfortunate Mary Queen-of Sol, 
and Henry Stuart lord Darnly, grandſon to James V. 
and great grand Fame; IV. and of Margaret eldeſt 
daughter of Henry VII. King of England. © 
-18. Mbere was this prince born? _— 

A. At Edinburgh, the 19th of Fave, '1566 ; and wu 
baptized a Roman catholick in the month of December 
but was afterwards educated in the proteſlant religion 
and had the famous Buchanan for his tutor. As the earl 
of , Marnay had ſeix d upon the Queen his mother, the 
crown:was fet.dn King Jamiij's head; and the above- 
mention d earl govern'd under him, in quality of regent. 
: > How long'time was the earl-regent ? | 
4. Tini 1582, when che King came to age: in 1603 
Elizabeth Queen of England recogniz d him for her 
lawful ſucceſſor ; and the ſame year He came to Lond 
and was there crown'd. 

9. Relate to me the qualities of this king, 

A. He was a learned and merciful prince; at one 
time he would expreſs the greateſt _zeal for religion, 
aud at others would be as lukewarm: he loved his 
ſubjects, and was naturally as pacific, as Queen = 
: Zabt 
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wubeth higf ptedeceffor hid been haughty and intri- 
J ring. Nencs ſome ſuucy wags- took the liberty to fix 
. paſquinade upon che door of his cabinet; in which 
they gave him title of Queen; and that of King to 
* Elizabeth. He was reproach'd for not having exerted 
himſelf ſufficiently during the impriſonment of the 
Queen his mother; but the earl of Murray had put it 
out of a > = Ry 
Did he not endeavour to procure her liberty? 
76 7 He ſent ſeveral embaſſies to her, but did not dare 
12 Note any further ſteps, becauſe Queen Flizab+th threat- 


110 Need to diſinherit him, in caſe” he attempted any thir 
, wink her-intereſt. Aid. * if | F 

19 Aer memorable action did he perform aſter he 

10 nus King of England? nia | 

- 4. Upon his coming to the crown, he promis 'd to main- 


uin, in their utmoſt force, the ſeveral laws which Queen 
of Elizabeth had enacted againſt the Roman catholicks ; and 
uving diſcover'd a horrid conſpiracy contriv'd” againſt 
* his perſon and the parliament, whereof the Noman ca- 
" tholicks were found guilty; he puniſn'd as many of the 
© WH onfpirators-as fell into his hands, and commanded the 
_ WW priefts and jeſuits to depart out of his dominions. + 

9, What title did he aſſume, in order to put an end 
tothe.difputes between the Egliſb and the Scots? 

A. That of King of Great Britain, whieh gave uni- 
verſal diſſatisfaction; for both Figliſ and Sroteb were 
greatly diſpleas d to have thoſe names extinct, which 
they had made ſo famous in all parts of the world. 
8 8 Wherein did he ſhew a particular favour ſor Scot- 

Its | | | | * 

A. He eftabhft'd a royal council in that kingdom, or 
nther eontinu'd the old one, and theſe inveſted with 
: much larger authority than they had formerly enjoy d 
when the kings reſſded in Stotland ?- RESI 


9. Was not he engag'd in ſome wars ? Rath 
A. No; he maintain'd his dominions in a+ profound 
peace; and employ d himſelf in negotiations, whilſt the 
Rex fuit Eliſabeth, nunc ef Regina Jacobus. 
R. | Emperor, 
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Em ror, and the King of Spain diſpoſſeſo d Fregeri, 
Eleftior Palatine of the Rhine, his . of all 1 
dominions. 
What was his moſt ſerious employment ? 

I The ſtudy of divinity ; and he wrote ſeveral pieces, 
in order to put an end to the diſputes, that aroſe between 
| thoſe who were for epiſcopal government, and the dif. 
ſenters in his kingdoms, and the Arminians.and Goms. 
rifts in Holland; ſeveral of his works are {till extant; 

Did he not once intend to turn Roman catholic ? 

| 'Tis affirm'd that William of Hugues, archbiſhop 
of. Anbron, having brought him to doubt of the ny 
of the religion he profeſs'd, he had taken a reſolution to 
reſtore. the kingdoms of England and Scotland to the 
obedience of the See of Rome ; that 'twas with this view 
he endeavour'd to marry his ſon to the Infanta of Spain; 
and afterwards concluded it with one of the ſiſters of 
Lewis XIII. but death prevented his putting ſo chimeri- 
cal a project in execution. | 

2. Where did King Janes die? 

A. In his palace at Theobalgs of a tertian ague aſter 
three weeks illneſs; he died on the 27h of Marth 1623. 
in the 59th. year of his age. 

2. How many years had he reign'd ? - 

A. Twenty two over Great Britain, a6 fifty eight 
over Scotland. 

S. Whom did he marry ? 
A. Anne daughter of Frederick 1 1. King of Denmark 
and Norway; and of Sophia of Meketburghe 1 

2. Whit children had he by her? 

A. Seven; namely, Henry prince of Wales, who died 
unmarried the 12th of November 1612; Robert, who 
died very young; Charles I. King of Englang,. born in 
Scotland the 27th of February * 3 Elizabeth, mat- 
ried in February 1613, to — V. Elector Palatine, 
and afterwards king of Bohemia; Mar garet, born the 
24th of - December in Scotland 1598, — died young 
Mary, born in England, died an infant; and laſtiy Spb; 
born at Greenwich, and died the next day. 

2. Tn what manner does Monfieur de ag conclude 
his charaQer ? | 

"7 What 


a, 


\ 


RIS -. Bp a4 
4. Whatfoever may be - ſaid to the prejudice, or in 
u fayour of the perſon of King James, it is certain that 
Froland was never in a leſs flouriſhing condition, than 
under his reign ; that his ſubjects Were expos d to the 
ilalts and railleries of other nations, the occaſion of 
which was nniverſally imputed to the King. The fol- 
lowing Epigram was made in France in his time, which 
plainly ſhews the little eſteem Ris neighbours had for him. 


Whilf king Eliza ſat on Englind's rene, 
Its arms, like thunder, 1d tht Spaniſh names 


But now divided, faftious, pratling grown, | ogy 
They're ru d by James, that quaint "pedantic Jane. © 
e NI 3h 21 $44 1 TIE 15 2-7 1189190. * 
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CuARLES I. XLVIP King of England, 
And the ſecond of Great. Brita. 
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"Popes | Fips and III. 4637 
BAA VIII. 1623 Xia, of | France. | 937 a 
InnocenT X. 1 Lewis XIII. 1610 
ght Emperors LEWIS XV. ; 1643 
esa II. 1619 ö 
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From 1525 to 1649. 


af A o facceeded King Zames tt. 
A. Charles I. his fon, who: in 1625 was 
p __— King of Great Britain, and crown'd in 
ho il 2. What were the qualities of ;thig ptince )?? 
in 4. He was religious, gentile, polite, affable, juſt, and 
nar- WY brave upon occaſion ; he had a great penetration, a ſolid... 
inc, judgment, and in a word was an excellent King; but at 
the Wl the ſame time he had the weaknels to let himſelf be go- 
ng 5 vern'd by his wife and his favouritess. by their pexſua- 
54, J fions he executed ſeveral things, which firſt made his 
ſubſects murmur, and Metres + break out into open 
lode i rebellion. i NF * * 11571 
9 What actions did King Charles I. perform in the, 
nut: beginning of his reign ? o 
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A. At the urgent (olicitations of the duke of Bye. 
king ham his favourite, he ſent ſuccqury, to the Proteſtants 
of *Rochel in 1627; but they did not meet with, a wiſh'd 
for ſucceſs; for the duke was defeated in the ile of N, 
and force to raiſe the ie iege of fort Sr. Martin. 

Had he nd Wars "within his kingdom? 

. Yes; and 'theſe proved ſo fatal, Ken ey he brot ught 
hit toe geen wretched and untimely end, as will be 
ſhewn in the ſequ 

5 5 Was 5 that aſton d fo {ad x cataſtrophe? 

diſcontents o the Cart. who, were the rl 
ay Wh by arms, | 

2 What. Was the ſubje& of their diſcontent ? 

A. Diring the impriſonment of Mary Stuart, and the 
ih of King James, the earl of Murray, regent of 
-theſkingfom, introduc'd the principles of Calvin into 
all parts of Scotland; and in order to engage all the great 
men of the ce in his intereſt, he either gave 
them, or conniv d at their ſeizing upon, all the wealth 
that before had belong'd to the church. Theſe petty 
ſovereigns bore ſo heavy x hand over their vaſſals, that 
they complained thereof to the king, who upon- that 
gave orders for the, reſtitution of the tenths, and the 
right which belonged to the King, of filling, up vacant 

benefiees. 
| — Was this the only ſubject the Srots, had for com- 
plaint? 

4. King Janes would have eſtabliſhed,the church of 
Scotland, upon the fame foundation with that of Eng: 
land, and accordingly had ſettled epiſcopal government 
therein: but as King Charles intended to go through 
with that deſign, he diſguſted all the presbyterians in 
that kingdom; the nobles ſecretly fomented their dil 
content; and no ſooner was the king ef out of Sct- 
land than it broke out o openly. | at 

2 What was their firſt attempt ? 

They hegan by diſperſing, e ſeditious mani. 
ſeſtos; and alittle after refus'd to make uſe of that ſorm 
2 prayer Which the King had ſent them; anch, at halt, 

of his majeſtyꝰs FBI they, in 1637, Jub- 
ſerib'd that famous league, to- "IV. they gave the 
name bf the Covenant. = 9. What 


He would have done it, and accordingly demanded | 
2 ſubſidy of the Eng/i/ parliament to enable him to Jevy 
a body of forces, but they reſus d to grant it, ſo that he 


liſh, the King's weakneſs, and to excite the people not to 
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2." What mesſures did the King take” in order to put 
2 ſtop to theſe diſorder? * b e 
A. He annull'd the covenant; but the $727; finding he 
made no preparation to force them to a compliance ; 
lugh'd at the order he had ſent thetn,, ayd "thereupon 
they aſfem bled a fynod at Gla/ ow, Where they aboliſhed 
7 copacy,. and repeal'd, the feb ral declarations which 
ing Charles and the King his father had made upon 
at heal? Dr 3 
9. Did not the King puniſh their inſolence? 


was oblig'd to diffolye it. He aſterwards ſummon d 
in thoſe ho held any eſtates of the crown, by 2 me/e 
tenure or knights ſervice, to appear in arms; and althd 
very few of the nobility join'd him, he nevertheleſs 
'mirch'd towards Scotland with great ſpeed, . 
2. What ſucceſs did the King's troops meet with? 

4: The rebels finding themſelves unable to make a 
reſiſtance, demanded a ceſſation of arme, Which was 
granted them; after which a Free, was concluded, the 
articles' whereof were fign'd the 18th of Fane 16393 
and notwithſtanding that the King was the molt power- 
ful, and thereby enabled to chaſtiſe their inſolence, he ne- 
vertheleſs conſented*to a treaty that was injurious to his 
honour, and advantageous to the rebels. aha 

9. Did this peace reſtore the kingdom to its former 
r neee F 

A. The only uſe the rebels made of it, was to pub- 


loſe the opportunity of defending their privileges under 
ſo mild and gentle a King. * 

2. Were the Eng/iſþ more ſubmiſſive than the Scot:? 

A. They carried matters to the utmoſt exceſs, in the 
famous parliament which King Charles had conven'd in 
11640, and declar'd themſelves perpetual, in oppoſition 
to the antient rights of the Kings of England.-: 
2 What did this parliament do? © © 
4 They oppos d all the King's deſigns Z attack d ſuch + 
of his ſervants as were moſt zealouſly attach'd to him; 
| O 2 ceclar'd - 


* 
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declar'd. open war againſt both the King and monarehy ; 
entred into a confederacy with the Scotch rebels, in order 
to oyerthrow the regal authority, and to ſet up a popu: 
kr government. 

2. Did not the King diſſolve them? 

A He would have done it, notwithſtanding that he 
bad ſign'd an at by which he had declar'd them perpe- 
tual; but the parliament, far from complying with his 
eommands to diſſolve themſelves, gave orders for the 
raiſing of anarmy, in order to maintain their rebellion, 

2. Did not the King oppoſe them ? 

A. He levied an army, and headed it himſelf, and 
in the beginning of 1642 advanc'd to fight the re- 
dels; in the beginning he gain'd ſeveral advantages, and 
| his adherents defeated the parliament forces in ſeve- 
ral engagements, and took ſeveral cities ; but fortune 

afterwards changing her countenance, the parliaments 
rians ſtruck fo much terror in the King's forces, that 
they . defeated them wherever they came; PREG 
the inſurrection became 4 7 

2. What meaſures did the King take 7 | 
" Aſter the ſurrender of Oxford, out of which be 
| was oblig'd to fly, to prevent bis being taken priſoner, 
not knowing where to fly far ſafety, he went over 
to the Scoteb army, immagining chat they were leſs ex- 
: aſperated againſt him than the Eugliſb. 

2. What reception did he meet with from them! 
A. They at firſt paid him the honours due to a crown'd 
"head, but at the fame time they watch'd. him ſo nar- 
Mb that he was in reality their priſoner. 
Did he continue long among them? 
| No; for the Scots delivgr'd him into the hands of 
| ad Engliſh, who priſon him for a conſiderable time 
in different places. 

7 Did no the King attempt to recover his liberty ? 

He fgund an opportunity to eſcape from his con- 
e at Hampton Court, and afterwards fled to the 
e of: WW 4. 


DR. he contioge there for : ap y ti e unmoleſled? 
No; he was ſeiz'd by a party. of ſoldiers ſent by 
cel, for that purpoſe, | who e him priſoner o 


Hurſt: 
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How did they diſpoſe of him after his Ariel 
A. Cromwell, the army, and the inde g endents, feſ 19 U 
to put him to death; and accordingly co nmiſlioners bets 
zppointed to bring Aim to 3 tryal, and Malle was 8 


pointed preſident of the court. 


2. What was the ſubſtance of the chirgt . 

"A. 1. He was accus d of having depriy'd be tho 
bouſes of their privileges, 

2. For having reſolv;d * ſet up a tyrannical poſrer in 
the kingdom, and to oppreſs the two houſes.  _.. 

z. For having ſent for forces from beyond ſea, i in or- 
der to carry on his deſigns. 

4. For having been the cauſe of all the blood that had 
been ſhed for thoſe five years, during. which the civil 
wars had continu'd. . And, finally, for having fomented 
the rebellion, of the Ff. 

2. In what manner did they carry on this wyal?” 

A. They oblig'd the King to appear 58! times ſuc- 
ceſſively before this infamous court of juſlĩce, che preſi- 
dent requiring him every time to anſwer to the above- 
mention'd articles. 

Did be do o 

He twice fefus d to make any; but finding that his 
flence. would be to no purpole, and that his enemies i in- 
tefided to make it a handle, in order to perſuade the peo- 

t he, had nothing to alledge in has defence, he 
{670 proper to anſwer the iind d time he 11 50 ber 
fore. his pretended court... | 1 

9. Wis his ſpeech of any ſervice to kim 3 

A. Altho' he plainly proy'd that they had not the leaſſ 
right to judge him, and that there was no juriſdiction 
upon earth could call him fo account; he was neverth 
leſs oblig'd to anſwer to the articles exhibited again 15 
bim: but all he alledg'd in proof of his innocence; was 
not able to ſtop. the fury of his enemies, who were bent 
vpon his death. _ | 

171 ſentence did this pretended court 7 4 upon 8 
the King? 

4. He was condemn'd to loſe his head, and the ſen- 
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tence was read in his preſence the 27th of January 
1648: $4 © 4 d & 1TH «£ . . : ' | 

2, Was it executed.? 1 

Les on Tue/day the Joth of the ſame month. 
He behav d upom the ſcaffold with a. ſurpriſing conſtan: 

and reſolution; made a ſpeech to the people, who 

ock'd in prodigious numbers in the Banqueting: houſe 
and about I hitehall, which was the place of execution: 
Aſter having made the utmoſt proteſtations of his inno- 
cence, and declar'd that he forgave. all his enemies, be 
laid his head. on the block, when the executioner, who 
was mask'd, ſever'd it from his body. This was in the 
24th. year of his reign. He was interr'd without the 
_ leaſt pamp or ceremony. x | | 

2. Pray relate to me the particulars of his family. 
A. In 1625 he marry'd Henrietta Maria, daughter to 
Henry IV. of France, and of Mary of Medicis, by whom 
he had three ſons, namely, Charles II. and Fame: IL 
Kings of Great Britain, and Henry duke of Glonceſer, 
born the 8th of Jaly 1634, und died in Flanders à lite 
tle after the feſtoratio e. | | 
2. Had he any daughters? da Noa | 
4. He had had four, three of whom were then living 


Y 


vi. Mary, born the 4th of November 1631, mari 


the zd of May 1642 to William Naſſau, Prince. of 0- 
range, father of King William III. 
' Flizabeth, born the 28th of January 1635, died un: 
mn DONOR TT PR. 
Ae, born the 17th, of May 1637, died in her in- 
f 2 » 4 2 22 4 . WE, A 1 
n born at . Exeter the 16th of June 1644. 
married in 1661 to Philip duke of Oran, ſole brother 
to Lewis XIV. King of France; ſhe died in 1672. 
In what manner does Monfieur 42. Rapin ſum up 
the character of this monarch ? oe? 
He was endu'd with a great number of virtue 
and fine qualities. There js even room to. believe that 
his errors flow'd entirely, and were naturally connett- 
ed with, the deſign which he had form'd to enſlave 
neland; and that if on certain occaſions he ſwerv'd 4 
little from the laws which ſincerity preſcribes, this * 
7 , k » 4 3 = | + % s ew @ Fi 0 y 


5 T. 
ouly did in order to execute his enterprizes with greater 
facility. Had it not been for this unhappy project, he 
might have been conſider'd as one of the moſt accom- 
pliſh'd princes that ever fat on the Eng/iſþ Throne; this 


unhappy monarch ow'd. all his misfortunes to the duke 


of Buckingham, the earl of Strafford, archbiſhop Laud, 
and the Queen. 1 fe | 

| 2 

INTER-REGNUM;, 

The Common-wealth of England * And, 

OLIVER CRoMwELL Lord Protector. 


1 
* 


From 1649 to 1660, 
| Piet. Emperors. 


IxxocexT X. 1644 FERDINAND III. 1637 
Atexanper VII. 1655 LeoroiDd , 18658 
PE TITTY F King France. 
Lzwis XIV. 1643 


„ eee hs els 
9, ID the tragical death of Charles I. put an end 
to the hatred of the parliamentarians® 
A. The houſe of commons would not. allow him to 
be buried with the leaſt pomp; caus'd.ſeveral-infcripti- 
ons in his honour to be eraz d, and ſet up others in the 
me places, in, which the odious Epithet of tyzant was 
given him. 1 Mkt), 2 8. 
© 2. Did they go any farther ? n 
4. They. declar d the princes his ſons incapable of 
filling the throne ; forbid the prince of ales to be pro- 
chim'd King of Eng/and;.and ſome time after. put a 
price upon his head; and the duke of Glouceſter and prin» 
cels Eiizabeth, wha were in their hands, were ſent to 
the countefs of Leicefter, who was entruſted with the 
ewe of their education. uu os OW «fo 
; * form of government now prevail'd in Eng- 
ane i 
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A. That of a free ſtate, when they aboliſid the very 
title of king; the houſe of commons annulled that of 
the lords; after which they ſet upon a common-wealth, 
and obliged all thoſe. who poſſeſs'd any publick poſt to 
take out new grants and freſh oaths to qualify themſelyey 
for the holding the ſame. | 

2. Did the other kingdoms join with them in 
their proceedings ? ; 

A. In Scatland and Ireland, Charles the IId, was ac. 
knowledg'd king, the inhabitants whereof ſent deputies 
to him, who brought him into Scotland, where he wis 
crown'd in the abbey of Stoon with the uſual ceremonies, 
the 1ſt of Jan. 16592 | | 

2. What meaſures did the common-wealth of Eng- 
land take upon the news thereof ? 

A. Oliver Cromeell, who had now gotten the ſu- 
preme authority into his own hands, though without 

any title, remov'd the fears of the houſe of commons; 
ſent ſmall bodies of forces to keep the, Scotch in ſub- 
jection; croſs'd into Ireland at the head of 12000 
men; beat the royaliſts in ſeveral rencounters, and 
after having taken Drogheda, made himſelf maiter of 
the ſtrongeſt holds in that iſland ? 3 
2. Was he long in obtaining theſe ſeveral conqueſts? 

A. He went into Ireland in Aupguff 1646, and wa 
obliged to return to England in Fane 1650, upon ad- 
vice ſent him by the parliament, that the Scott had 
taken up arms in fayour of Char/es II. whom they had 
recalled, in order to ſet him upon the Throne. | 

2. Was Oliver as ſucceſsful in Scotland as he had 
been in Jre/and ? 3 by 42 Ih at 
A. Fairfax having reſigned to him the chief com- 
mand of the forces, he marched againſt the royaliſts, 
and having fought them in-two engapements, in which 
fortune ſeemed to declare for neither ; he defeated them 
in 1651 and poſſeſs d himſelf sf the chief cities of that 
kingdom. ins $64: C4; & FOO ou, PR * N Y 8 

2. Was the king's party able to make oppoſition af 


ter this? | 

A. The coronation of this prince, which was ſolem. 
nized ſome days after, and Oliver's ſickneſs, 11 
EN t | 
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the royaliſts with new vigour ; a great number of the 
Engliſh nobility joined them, whereupon his majeſty 
enter d England, and beat Lambert, vanquiſh'd all the 
forces of the common-wealth that eppos'd him; aſter 
which taking ſome ſtrong holds, he was received in 
Verteſter Nett 1 e 

9. Did the king always meet with the ſame ſucceſs ? 

A. Oliver follow'd him with haſty marches, and'came 
up with him under $he- walls of the city of Worceſter, 
when both Armies. came to an engagement; the bat- 
tle was long and bloody, and King Charles did all that 
could be expected from a brave prince, Who was for 
recovering the crown he was deptived of; his troops 
ſought with equal bravery, but the king retiring in or- 
der to put himſelf at the head of the Scots that refuſed 
to fight; the ſoldiers, who were ignorant of the reaſons 
for his ſo doing, began to give way, whereupon Crom- 
wel] gain'd a compleat victory, which happened on the 
za of Sept. 1651. | ns 

9. What became afterwards of King Charles F ? 

A. He withdrew to a place near Beſcobol, where the 
faithful Penderels conceal'd him; he -afterwards-:x0v'd 
up and down in different places, where he met with 
various adventures, which made him take a reſolution 
of leaving Eg land. 

2. Did he find an opportunity of doing it? 

A. After having often ſhifted from place to place, 
and diſguiſed himſelf, ſometimes in the habit of a 
peaſant, and at other times in woman's apparel], he ar- 
rived at Bright Hempſted in Suſſex, where: going on board 
aſhip he arrived ſafe at Feſcamp in Normandy the zoth 
of Ocber 1651, when he went to Paris, and aſtes- 
wards to the Lot Countries. e; ; 

9. Did Cromwell. make an advantage of the ruin of 
King Char/es's party? BY | 

A. Having quelled the tumults that broke out in 
England and Scotland, which he did ina very ſhort time, 
be uſurp'd the ſovereign authority ; when keeping the 
army on foot, though the parliament: was againſt it, he 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed protector of, the king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in Dec. 1653 5 
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„Was this a new title ? | 
No: it had been always given to thoſe who go 
verned the kingdom during the minority of the kings, 
or when they were 9 i. apes of 'prefiding 1 in 
the government. = 

2. How did Oliver conduct himſelf during bis ad- 

miniſtration? 

A. He aſſumed a greater authority than ever any Ep 
di monarch had done, and As he had a ſtrong army, 
which he kept ſtill on foot, and a *confiderable nay;] 
force, both which were at his diſpoſal z he govern'd the 
parliament with a deſpotick ſway, and kept the moſt 
'rebellious ſpirits in ſubjection. A conſpiracy was formY 
againſt his perſon, but this, inſtead of ſueceeding, only 
.gave him an opportuliry.of gewendet in in the moſt a. 
| _— manner. 

= How did he agree with the neighbovring ſites) 

He bchav'd with inexpreſſible havghrineſs, 
_ declared war-with the Dutch in 1652, Which wa 
carried qu with great vigour on both ſides; the Hol 
under, were victorious in the firſt engagement, - but 
after warde being always vanquiſhed, they concluded 4 
-peace<the 3th of Apr 1654. to the great advantage of 
Oliver. 

L Did he give the French the ſame treatment? 

A. No; and in order to engage them in his intereſt, 
he ſought every opportunity of obliging them; he gave 
the precedeney to the French ambaſſidor in prejudice to 
that of Spain; he afterwards took an advantage of the 
itroubles that reigned in the court, and the taking of 
* iDunkirk by the Spaniards, and made a treaty by which 
he oblig'd "bimſelf to furniſh ths French with 6000 land 
m_—_ and 50 ſhips. 

2. Did rune agree to this wo? 

A. The queen regent was oblig'd to accept Oliver's 
offers, after having reje&ed the 60 llicitations which had 
been made to her for eight years together; however 
ſhe had this to alledge in her vos: that ſhe was the 
laſt ho recognis'd the uſurper, and that the nohapp) 
Ante of the affairs of the French nation had Forced her 
to „ 
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2. How did he agree with Sh | 

4. The King of Spain was the firſbicrown's bead 
that recognia d Oliver, which he did 28 early as 
the year 16803 however, the protector made war 
mint him without: proclaiming it, for he attaek'd 
bis fleets| and; -vanquifh'd- them; after which he ru- 

ind his colonies in Famaica,. and made himſelf” maſter 
of that iſland; he next ſent admiral Blake to cruize on 
the coaſt of Spain and 7taly, who forc'd all to ſubmit 
the Eg liſb flag. 

9. Did he give any other marks of his ey * 

4. Den Pantaleon Sa, the ambaſſador of Portupal's 
brother, having committed a murther, he cauſed himito 
de beheaded. Oliver had order'd him to be arreſted in 
the above mentionꝰd miniſte rs hauſe, the door whereof 
he had commanded to be broke open. This action 
made a great noiſe in the world, and heavy complaints 
were made upon that account at Lisbon; but as the 
Pertugucſe were not at that time in à condition to re- 
renge themſelves, they made ſuch ſatisfaction to the 
protector, as he had the haughtineſs to demand. | 

9, Had he any difference with other potentates? 

4. He concluded a ſecret alliance with Sarden e 
Denmark; and had made a: treaty. with Fraue -againſt 
Main; he ſent ſhips and ſoldiers who aſſiſted in the 
uking of Dunkirk, which was given up into his hands 
for a time; but the king of France purchas d it Wie 
wards of king Charles. 

2. What have you to ſay farther of the dſurpert: | 

4. After having, eſlabliſm d his authority 2 
ruins of the parliament, the members of which were only 
ſo many ſla ves tochis paflions, and made the ;proteQorate 
bereditary in his family; after having ſeveral times re- 
ſus d the cron and ſcepter the ſame parliament n 
him, he died of a fever. che 3d of September, 1658. 

2: Deſcribe. the qualities uf Olive. .F 

4. It is evident from what we have already colds 
of him, that he was+an- iluſtrivus. warriour; 31 great 
politibian, a man of the moſt conſummãte prudeherz - 
W he had the art of making himſelf. borh * 
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and reſpected; his ambition was inſatiable, his crueſty 
terrible, and his hypocriſy inexpreſſibly great. To have 
ſeen kim, a man would have taken him for a ſaint, 

2. How did he treat the Roman-Catholicks ? 

A. As he knew that the royal. family had not any 
more #ealous adherents, he us'd them very ill; forbid 
them the exerciſe of their religion in England, and at 
the ſame time granted liberty of conſcience to all other 
ſefts; however he intended to have extirpated them 
all, the Presbyteriars excepted, when death took him 
out of the world. 

2. How many ſons did he leave behind him? 

A. Two; the eldeſt whereof, named Richard, waz 
ſoft, voluptuous; and two eaſy, and in a word incaps- 
ble oof ſupporting the exalted ſtate, to which his father 


had raiſed him. 


2. What is che name of the younger ? 

A. Henry, a man fitted both for the cabinet and the 
fel; the darling of the ſoldiery and the people. Oliver 
had deſigned him for his ſuceceſſor in the protectorate, 
and there is no doubt but that as he was young, he 
would: have carried it to a greater height than his father; 
bat as he was in Treland at the head of the army, and 
Oliver being very ſick, he cauſed Rithard to be acknow- 
ledg d protector. A 
| How many daughters had he? d 

I Four vis. Elizabeth his beſt beloved, married to 
Mr. C/aypole ; the ſecond to the lord Falconbridge; the 
Me, Rich, grandſon to theearlof Warwick ; and 
* whodived till the reign of King nnn died 
26 45 
-2, Of what family: was Oliver deſcended 7 
A. From the Williams's, a Velch family, one of 
whom married a daughter of the lord Cromwell, King 


Henry Sth's vicar-general in ſpirituals, who taking the 


name of Cromtvell, tranſmitted it to his poſterity. Oli. 
vur as born at Huntington in 1600. His mother was 
the daughter of Sir Rirbard Stuart, of the iſle of Eh, 
and tos wife Elixabeib was the daughter of Sir. Jane 


ourchier. He ſtudied at Sidney oollege in mah 
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but was nothing of a ſcholar; his firſt employment in 


the army was a 9 of horſe, whence he roſe to be 


general of all the 


rces of the parliament, either rais'd 
or to be rais'd. : 


RICHARD CROMWELL; 


Second Protector. 


2 Hat were the moſt remarkable tranſactions 
under the adminiſtration of Richard? 

A. Lambert, and the chief officers of the army, re- 
ſoly'd to get the ſovereign authority into their own 
hands; and being very well belov'd by the reſt of the 
officers, they defr'd the new protector to appoint a 
general over them, who aſter ſeveral put-offs was obli- 


to grant them their demands; whereupon they 


25k'd him for the ſums that were due to them for ar- 
rears ; but he not having money for that purpoſe, nor 
authority ſufficient to levy taxes, he ſumqned a par- 
liament to meet the 28th of February, 1659. 

9. What was done in it? | 

A. Nothing at all; and Richard having therein diſ- 
cover'd ſome marks of his weakneſs, diſfoly'd it by 
order of the army, who abſolutely requir'd him to do 
ſo, they being highly incens'd at the prohibition which 
the parliament had made, in prejudice to the officers 
of the late proteQor's faction; 5 they filled 
their poſts with others, who oppoſed his intereſts; 
and uniting with the army which general Men com- 
manded in Scotland, they ſummoned the parliament 
which tad beheaded the late King, to meet in May 


following. 


2, Did this parhament enjoy more authority than 


the former ? | 
A. They reſolved to aboliſh the protectorate, and 
to depoſe Richard, who did not offer to make the leaſt 
refiltance, but reſigned his power upon their firſt de- 
manding it, upon condition that they ſhould pay his 
debts, and aſſign him an income ſufficient to * in an 
onour- 


/ 


__ 
honourable manner; but Henry was not fo eaſily pre. 
2 with to quit the command of the army in Jre- 

Ad. 

2. In what ſtate was England at that time ? 

A. It was divided into three parties; that of the 
parliament or common-wealth, that of Lambert or of 
the army, and that of the royaliſts, who forbore to u- 
nite till ſuch time as general Monk had put himſelf at 
the head of thoſe, who only waited for an opportunity 
of declaring for their ſovereign. 

A. Did the parliament preſerve their authority? 

A. They maintain'd themſelves for ſome time, till 
Fleetwood and Lambert oblig'd them to quit their ſeats, 
when a ſenate, or rather committee, was conſtituted 
to carry on a kind of Government. 

2. What was the ſucceſs of it? 

A. This committee, which conſiſted of 28 perſons, 
was very much oppos'd ; the former parliament which 
had been diſſolved in a forcible manner, and the city 
of London fearing that the officers of the army would 
aſſume all the ſovereign authority, occaſioned great 
diſturbances in London: they indeed were ſuppreſs'd at 
laſt, but it was with very great difficulty. 

2. What was the reſult of all theſe caba!s ? 

A. Monk, whoſe deſign was to reſtore the king, took 

advantage of this opportunity, by making the royaliſts 
declare themſelves ; accordingly he ſeiz d upon ſeveral 
of the ſtrongeſt places on the frontiers of both king- 
doms ; corrupted part of the Erg/i army; whilſt the 
apprentices in London fell upon the army who were 
going to make themſelves maſters of the Tower, and 
the lord-mayor of London ſummoned a new parliament, 
which heighten'd the commotions. 

2. Did Monk make his advantage of them? 

A. This general, after having got ſuch Members of 
parliament to be reſtor'd to their ſeats, as had been 
diſpoſieſs'd of them in 1648, for adhering to the king; 
was declar'd general of the forces of the three eſtates; 
by which means he ſoon got all the authority into his 
own hands. „ 
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J. What uſe did he make of it? 

A. He won over all thoſe officers who oppoſed his 
proceedings; diſſolv'd the former parliament, and cauſal 
a new one to meet, and manag'd matters ſo well with 
the members thereof, as to incline them to reſtore the 
king. | 
9. Was he not travers'd in his deſigns ? 

A. Lambert, who had eſcap'd out of the tower, where 
he was priſoner, put himſelf at the head of a few troops; 
but he was taken priſoner in the firſt engagement, ſo 
that Monk was not diſappointed in his aim. 

2: In what manner did he execute it! 

A. When all things were rcady, he ſent the King 
word, and beſought him to ſend ſome perſon to the 
parliament, in order to determine their reſolutions. 

9: What meaſures did the king take? 

A. He ſent Sir pov Granville to London, with a 
letter directed to the parliament, which was receiv'd 
with joy; and accordingly it was reſolved that they 
ſhould" ſend ſome of their members to invite him to re- 
turn, when he was proclaim'd King of Great Britain 
the 18th of May, 1660. 

9. Where was he at that time! 

A. At Breda in Holland, where the members went 
to wait upon him, when embarking on Wedze/day the 
23d of May, they landed at the beach near Dower Pier 
on Friday, with the duke of York, the duke of Ghcefter, 
and a great number of noblemen and gentlemen. Dower 
deing incapable of entertaining the great numbers that 
came to attend on his Majeſty, he took coach immedi 
ately ; but about two miles from this place the Kin 
took horſe, his brothers riding on his right hand, — 
pen | Monk on the left, when they came to Canter- 

ry. On Monday following his Majeſty came to Ro- 
chefter, from thence to Black-heath, where the army was 
drawn up. In Sr. George's-Fields the Lord-Mayor deli- 
ver'd the ſword to his Majeſty, from whence. he was 
conducted through London to his royal palace at White- 
ball, with the utmoſt joy and magnificence ; when im- 
Ye? he paid his devotions and thanks to 4/migh» 
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CHanRLEs I. XLVIIh King of Eng- 
land; And 111% of Great-Britain. 


From 1660 to 1685. 


Popes, | Emperor. 
ALEXANDER VII. 1655 LeoroLD 1658 
CLEewenT IX. 1667 | : 
CLEMENT X. 1670 King of France. 
InnocexT XI. 1676 Lewis XIV. 1643 


| P relate to me in few words the remarkable 
particulars in King Charless Life, from his 
birin to his coronation? * 

A. He was born in the palace of St. Fames's the 29th 
of May, 1630; crown'd Ling of Scotland in the abbey 
of Scoon in 1650 ; loſt the battle of Worcefter the zd of 
September the year following, and was qblig'd to quit 
his kingdom; was reſtor'd in 1660 came over into 
England the beginning of May of the ſame year; made 
his publick entry into London the 29th, and was crown'd 

at Neſtminſter the 23d of April of the year following, 
Viz. 1661. | PETE: 

2. Deſcribe this monarch ?. | 
A. He was handſome, and of a little ſtature; he was 
naturally good and juſt, and had a great deal of wit and 
penetration; he had given a thouſand ſhining marks of 

11s bravery,: in the wars which the parliament had car. 
ried on againſt the king his fapher, and in that in which 
he, himſelf was ingaged with them after his corona: 
tion in Scotland; he was maſler of vaſt reſolution, and 
very munificent ; but he is cenſur'd for an gver-great 
complacency for the ladies, for whom he had a very 
great paſſion. | 
2. What did he do upon his firſt aſcending the 
throne ? 
4. He ſet up the ſtatues of the late king which had 


been thrown down, and in the inſcription on * of 
them, 
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them, he beſtow'd on him the title of martyr ; he pu- 
niſh'd with great ſeverity ten of the regicides who had 
fat upon him as judges, and were excepted out of the a& 
of indemnity ; and repeai'd the ſeveral acts which had 
been made in prejudice of the memory of that unfortu- 
nate King, againſt himſelf, and all the royal family. 

9, What did he do farther? 

A. He repeal'd all the laws which had been enacted 
in favour of a popular government; rewarded thoſe 
who had done him any conſiderable ſervice, reſtor'd 
the epiſcopal clergy to their benefices, of which Oliver 
had depriv'd them, for the ſake of the Pre/byferians, 
on whom that uſurper beſtow'd them; and in a word, 
ſettled things upon the ſame foot on which they had 
ſtood before the year 1640. | 

9. Had he any wars during his reign ? 

A. The Dutch preſuming to diſpute with him the 
ſovereignty of the ocean, and refuling to ſtrike to the 
Erxgliſp flag, he declar'd war with them the 12th of 
January, 165. 

9. Did any tning memorable happen during this war? 

A. Several battles were fought, the firſt of which was 
a very bloody one; the duke of Vor, who commanded 
the Engli/þ fleet, gave the moſt ſignal tokens of an in- 
trepid courage, and an undaunted reſolution upon this 
occaſion, and triumph'd over the Dutch; this happen'd 
the 13th of Fanuary, 1665. 

r the Dutch ſuſtain great loſs in this engage» 
ment? 

A. Opdam their Admiral loft his life in it, and his 
ſhip; 22 were either taken, burnt or ſunk, and ſome 
affirm that the whole fleet would have been deſtroy'd, 
had not. Bromker prevented their crouding all the fail 
they could in order to purſue the enemy, while the 
duke was aſleep, notwithſtanding he had given orders 
for that purpoſe a little before he lay down? | 

2. Had the Exgliſb as good ſucceſs in the other en- 
gagements? | 
A. Both nations had fought ſeveral battles, but none 
of them were deciſive till that which was fought off 


of Chatham, wherein Ruyter behav'd with the utmoſt 


4 bravery; 
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bravery ; however, the Dutch finding that their trade 
was half ruin'd, ſued for peace, King Charles a- 
greed to it. 

2 Did not a dreadful plague happen in Londum in 
1005 ? 3 

A. Yes; and in one year it ſwept away 97306 
perſons; and the year following a raging fire broke out, 
which conſumed 1 3 200 houſes, befides 89 churches, &c. 

2. Where was this peace concluded? 

A. At Breda, the 24th of Auguſt, 1667 ; after which 
the famous treaty, call'd the Trizle Alliance, was ſt ipu- 
lated. between the Engliſb, the Swedes, and the Dutch, 

_ 2. What was the occaſion of this alliance ? 
A. The Dutch being jealous of the grandeur of Lexis 
XIV. and taking umbrage at the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the affairs of their benefactor, they were retolved, if 
poſſible, to ſet bounds to it; and for that purpoſe made 
an alliance with the Kings of Exg/and and Sweden, in 
order, as they pretended, to force him to obſerve the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle. G 
2, Did King Charles reap any benefit by this peace? 

A: It gave him an opportunity of quieting the minds 
of the people, and to make them acquieſce with the 
declaration he publiſhed for liberty of conſcience in 
1672, deſign'd principally in favour of the Roman-Ca- 
#holicks, whom he conſider'd as his moſt faithful ſub- 
jects; but he was oblig'd to annul it about the end of 
the year 1674. 

9. Was the alliance with Holand laſting ? 

A. Till 1672, when his Britannick majeſty, (to whom 
the duke of Doi, faction, and the Roman-Catholicks, 
had inſinuated that the Dutch favour'd the Exgliſb male- 
eontents,) enter'd into a league with Lewis XIV. in 
order to puniſh them for their clandeſtine practices. 

2. What was the ſucceſs of this war? 

A. The Englih fleet, commanded by the duke of 
York, having joined that of France, whereof. the mar- 
al & Etrie was admiral, engag'd Ruyter for two days 
ſucceſſively; the ſucceſs was doubtful the firſt day, but. 
the next the duke of York had the better of Ruyter, and 


would have deſcated him entirely, had nat a fog * 
: | W Ih 
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Lewis making his own conditions. 


As In what did King Charles employ himſelf during 
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which gave him an opportunity of ſtanding off with his. 
ins: © 

3 ** the war carried on with the ſame ſucceſs 
on land ? 

A. The King of France marched at the head of his 
troops, and in leſs than two months took fourteen of 
the principal cities in Holland; triumph'd over Spain 
and the empire, who were confederates with the Dutch; 
and became fo formidable by his victories, that the 
Engliſh took umbrage at it, and oblig'd King Charles 
to make a peace with Holland, which was concluded in. 
London the 19th of February, 1674. 

9. Were the Engliſh fatisfy'd with this peace ? 

A. Notwithſtanding that Lewis XIV. had accepted 
of King Charles as mediator of a general peace, the 
Engliſb did all that lay in their power to oblige King 
Charles to declare war with Fance; and carried mat: 
ters to that length, as to preſcribe laws to him upon 
that head, in the parliament held in 1677. | 

9. With what temper did King Charles receive 
theſe laws ? ö 

A. With indignation, and accordingly he immedi- 


ately diſſolv'd that parliament ;. nevertheleſs the prince 


of Orange arriving at London about the end of the cam- 
paign of the ſame year, and having eſpous'd the eldeſt 
daughter of the duke of Jort; he manag'd matters ſo 
well with the King, that he prevail'd with him to con- 
ſent to join in a confederacy againſt France, which was 
ben'd at the Hague the 1oth of Fan, 1678. 

2. What was the reſult of this contederacy ? 

A. It came to nothing; the fleet which King Charles 
fitted out did no manner of execution; for notwith- 
ſtanding that Sir William, Temple, ambaſſador from King 
Charles, did all that lay in his power to prevent the 
concluſion of the treaty of Nimeguen, a peace was never- 
theleſs agreed with the Dutch on the 10th of Auguſt, 
and with the Spaniards on the 17th of Spe. King 


Peace: 
A 
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In ſuppreſſing the factions, which the earl of 
Shafiſbury had fomented in the kingdom, in order to 
ruin the Roman-Catholicks, and to exclude the duke of 
York from the jucceſſion. 

2. In favour of whom were all theſe commotions 
made ? 

A. Of the duke of Monmouth, who gave out that 
be was King Chas let's legitimate ſon. 

9. Who were thoſe that preium'd to make ſo bold 
a motion ? | 3 

A. The houſe of commons; and in a debate about 
regulating the ſucceſſion, 207 votes were given to ex- 
clude the duke of Yor4; but the bill being ſent up to 
the lords for their concurrence, it was thrown out, there 

"being 39 7:@'s for the duke, againſt 27 No's. 
9. What did king Charles do upon this occaſion? 

A. He declar'd the duke of Monmouth his natural ſon, 
and baniſh'd him the kingdom; after which he either 
prorogu'd or difiolv'd ſeveral parliaments, that had pre- 
ſum' d to preſent ſeveral addreſſes to him, in order to 
exclude the duke of York. \ 

2. What was the reaſon of their hating the duke in 
this manner? 

A. The opinion they had of his being a Roman- Co- 

_#bolick, which indeed was juſtly grounded; and their 
averſion tothat religion, being height nd by the manifeſt 
diſcovery of a plot, carried on by the Reman-Catholicks, 
in which the duke was concern'd, they endeavour'd 
to exclude him the ſucceſſion ; but finding it impoſſible 
for them to bring it about in a parliamentary way, cer- 
-tain ſeditious ſpirits form'd a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate 
him, and to murcher the king at the ſame time. 

9. What were the effects of this conſpiracy ? 

A. On the Gay appointed for the execucion of their 
deſign, the conipirators hid themſelyes upon the road 
to Newmarket, in a jolitary place tluougu which the 
king was to paſs; and it would have been impoſſible 
for him to have eſcaped their Wicked hands, lad vot 
an uptoreſcen accident obliged him to return {conT to 
London than was exfected; by Which means the con- 
ſpirators were diſappointed, 


\ * 
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9. Was not this plot diſcover d? 

A. Ves; and the King upon his being acquainted 
with it, puniſh'd ſome of the conſpirators; and the earl 
of Maftubury, who was at their head, fled into Holland, 
where he ended his days. | 

9. What plot was that which was carried on by the 
Papiſts? | 

1 Fs, Oates, who had been educated among them, 
accus'd them of having conſpir'd. againſt the King's life, 
the Proteſtant religion, and the government of the king- 
dom; he further affirm'd that the Pope, the Kings of 
France and Spain, the duke of York, and ſeveral of the 
nobility were accomplices in it; and that Thomas White, 
or White-bread, provincial of the Feſuits in England, 
was at the head of it. n 1 

9. What follow'd theſe impeachments? 

A. They were heard before the parliament, who im- 
priſon'd ſeveral Roman-Catholicks, many of whom were 
convicted according to law, and condemn'd to die; and 
among the reſt the duke of 7or#'s ſecretary. 

9. Were theſe all the commotions that happen'd in 
King Charles's reign ? 


A. Moſt of his parliaments were tumultuous; the Ca- 


meronians, or Scotch fanaticks took up arms, and great 


diſturbances happen'd in London about the election of 


ſheriffs ; but King Charles reign'd during the reſt of his 
life without a — kept the Scots in their duty: 
and oblig'd the citizens of Londen to ſubmit to his will, 
and depriv'd it of its privileges. 

9. When did King Charles die? — 
4A The 6th of Feb. 1684-5 ; and notwithflanding that 


he openly profeſs'd the Proteſtant religion, he neverthe- 


leſs died a Roman-Catholich, 

2./ Was he ever married? | 
A. Yes; to Catherine, daughter of Don Juan IV. 
King of Portugal; and of Louiſa de Guxman, daughter 
of the duke of Medina Sidonia, who had for her portion 
two millions of cruſades, or about 300, ooo J. ſterling, 
and the city of Tangier; ſhe was born at Villa Vicioſa the 
25th of December 1638, 


"IS by Louiſa de Querouaille, a French lady, created dutcheſ 


"P 
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9. Did he leave any children behind bi 
A. Ves, he left ſeveral of both ſexes, but they were 


all illegitimate. | 
4 9. Whowvere they ? J 


A. By Mrs. Lucy Walters alias Barhaw, he had Fam; 
Scot, afterwards created duke of Monmouth; by the lady 
Boyle, the viſcounteſs Shannon Charlotte; by Mrs. Ca. 
therine” Pegge, Charles Fitz-Chartes, commonly called 
Don Carhs, created earl of Plymouth; by Barbara, 
dutcheſs of Cleaveland, Charles Fitz-Roy, created duke 
of Southampton, Henry Fitz- Roy, created duke of Graf- 
ton, and Charlotte, married to the earl of Litchfield; by 
Mrs. Hellen Gauynne; Charles Beauclerk, duke of St. A. 
.bans, and another ſon named Fames, who died young; 


Is 


of Portſmouth, Charles Lenox, created duke of Ri: hmumnd; 


by Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tudir, married to Edward, 2 
eldeſt ſon of the earl of Derwwentwwater. 
©. Was not there ſome ſuſpjcion that the king had 0 
been poiſon'd ? . \ h 
A. Yes; for when his body was open'd, there was 0 
not ſufficient time allow d for taking an exact obſerva- , 
tion ofhis ſtomach and bowels z and when a certain phy- Ill * 


fician ſeem'd to he more inquiſitive than ordinary about 
the condition of thoſe parts, he was reprov'd for his cu- 
rioſity. In the next place, his body ſtunk ſo extremely 
within a few hours after his death, notwithſtanding the 
coldneſs of the ſeaſon, that the people about him were 
extremely offended with the ſmell ; a circumſtance very 
extraordinary in one of his ſtrong and healthy conſtitu- 

tion. However, few princes die ſuddenly, but imme- 
diately the World is apt to aſcribe it to foul play, eſpe- 
cially if the time and manner of it are attended with 
unuſual circumſtances. 
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JaMES II. XLVIII King of ENGLAND, 


And Fourth of Great Britain. 


From 1685 to 1688. 


Pope. Emperor. 


IxxocenT XI. 1676. LroyoLD 1658. 
King of France. 
Lewis XIV. 1643 


9. H O ſucceeded King Charles II? 

A. The duke of York his brother, called 
King Fames, the IId of England, and VIIth of Scotland ; 
he was born at Sr. Fames's, October the 13th, 1633, pro- 
daimed the 6th of February, 1685. Few princes have 
aſcended the throne with greater acclamations of the peo - 
ple, or more to their ſatisfaction than he did; he was. 
crown'd on St. George's day, the 23d of April. "a 

2. Did not he enjoy ſome conſiderable poſt under the 
King his brother ? | | 

A. Yes; that of lord high admiral of England, in 
which quality he had commanded the Exgliſb fleet in the 
Dutch war, when he gave the moſt ſignal teſtimonies of 
tis valour, as has been already obſerved. | 

2. What did he in the beginning of his reign ? 

A. He ſummoned two parliaments, the one to meet 
in England, the other in Scot/and, who granted him all 
his demands; that of Scotland annex'd the duty of the ex- 
ciſe to the crown, and gave a ſubſidy of two hundred 
and fixteen thouſand pounds ſterling. The Ergli/p par- 
lament went farther, and mov'd to have thoſe impeach'd 
who in former parliaments had voted to exclude him the 
crown ; however, the King was very far from enter- 
taining any thoughts of revenge, and accordingly par- 
don'd them all. 
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9. Was this all the King did? -_ 

A. He had, for the better bringing in of Popery, al. 
ways entertain'd a. reſolution of granting liberty of con- 
ſcience, and publiſh'd a declaration for that purpoſe in 
1687, which he firſt ſent into Scotland, where it was 
unanimouſly received by the- council there; and 
A it was publiſhed in all parts of that king. 

om. 4 | 
2. What reception did it meet with in England? 

A. The privy-council approv'd of this declaration, 
but with this difference, that the ſacramental teſt was 
not annulled here, as it had been in Scotland, but was 
only ſuſpended; exempting thoſe from being ſubject 
to the penal Laws, who then enjoy'd, or were to en- 

joy for the future, any place of truſt, without having 
taken it. | | 2 

2. In what manner was this declaration received by 
the people ? 

As it ſeem'd to be made in favour of Diſſenters of 
all denominations, the ſeveral ſectaries in England re- 
ceiv'd it with the higheſt teſtimonies of joy, and thank- 
ed his Majeſty by their addreſſes; in a word, all were 
highly ſatisfy'd with it, except the members of the 
church of England. 

3 the King prevail with the parliament to 
conſent to it? 

A. Altho' he employ'd all his endeavours to bring 
them over, he nevertheleſs found it impoſſible for him 
to effect it, which made him diſſolve it; notwithſtand- 
ing he had the greateſt reaſon to be ſatisfy'd with it 
upon all other accounts. ET 

95 Were the Prateſtant biſhops idle all this time? 

Some of theſe refus'd to publiſh the declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, and a great number of the nobility 
ſpoke openly againſt it; whereupon the King turn'd ſe. 
veral of them out of their employments, and remov'd 
them from court. | 
_ 2; Did not they revenge themſelves upon this ac- 
count ? | | & 
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A. The male-contents combin'd together, in order to 
hinder the ra from infringing the laws of the realm; 
and ſeveral lords engag'd in this confederacy. ., _ * 
4 By whom was this confederacy headed 
A. By the prince of Orange, who took advantage of 
the opportunity, which the diſcontent of the nobilicy; the 
complaints they made; and the petitions he receive 
from them gave him: and together form'd that famous 
revolution, to which the birth of the prince of Wales, 
which was look d upon as ſpurious, gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke. N ' . ern * 2 . 
@.: Ir war marr 70 OT HR THR te 
A. As the birth of this prince, depriv'd the King's 
daughters of all hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, thoſe 
ons whoſe intereſts were united with theirs, join'd 
the male-contents, and declar'd againſt the court; all 
imaginable methods were employ'd to perſuade the Ex- 
l;þ, that this prince would compleat the ruin of the Pro- 
teftant religion, which the King his father had not dar'd 
ST... 0-5 TTY 
©. Was this reaſon only made uſe of; 
7 To this it was added, that King Fame:'s deſign 
was to deprive the Engl of their laws, which indeed 
was juſtly founded; and that he expected a body of men 
from Frante for his better ſupport ; and defign'd after- 
wards to'cruſh the authority of the parliament, in order 
to ſet up a deſpotic and arbitrary power. rt. 
I Did the Engl; ſubmit to theſe impoſitions ?. - 
A. They are of too reſtleſs a temper, and too jealous 
of their privileges, to fit long eaſy under any encroach- 
ments; upon which ſeveral lords and gentlemen of dif- 
tinction, went over into Holland to invite the prince of 
Orange to come and deljver them, while he in the mean 
time was carrying n the confederacy at Augsburg,: in 
order to prevent King James from being ſuccour d by 
the Roman-Cathehick prince. 
9. What was it that fully determin'd the prince of 
Orange to accept of the invitationn?̃;᷑ n 
A. The Tryal of the biſhops, who after having eſ- 
Gp'd the unjuſt puniſhment that was preparing for them, 
| Q wrote 
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wrote to e and aſſur d him that the whole na- 
tion was abſolutely reſoly'd to reſcue themſclves To 
COIL government. 
bat was the tryal of thebiſhops? . | 
There were ſeven of them, of which number the 
| archbiſhop of Canterbury was one; the 2 ſix — 
the biſhops of St. Capb, Bath and Melli, E r 
. and e theſe had l ws 
the declaration by the King's order for libert pa 
ſcience ; when being very much diſcontented, they met, 
and went boldly to prelent a 3 upon which the 
King word Er- to 5 before 


J The They were de Pest to obey, whereupo n 3 
| need of having publiſ'd a libel that ſtruck at the 
royal authority ; upon which they were ſent to the tower; 
and be 2 afterwards 7d at the King's Bench-Bar, were 


ES Was eee 
his 


A. Mr. gels being inform'd by | ATP of Geneva, 
of the pre 1 that were making, ſem notice there- 
of to his gn. The count / Avaux, amba ſſadot 
of France to the States. General, gave alſo ſuch certain 
advice of it, that the King of Fanes thought himſelf 
oblig d to offer the King of Sie powerful 


cour. 
Did King Fame: accept of it ? | 

1 Tb 6 2 'd by the earl of Sunder- 

and, his prime miniſter; however, he returned the 

King of France thanks for his offer, and contented him- 

Gf wich taking all proper meaſures, fer * 


within his own dominions. 
2. What meaſures did he take?  _. | 
In order that the 1 ye might have no für- 


| e 
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9, What did — James take, in order to ſet 
up the Roman-Catholick religion ? | N 
A. He was afraid of — r any thing in oppoſi · 
tion to the Jaws, leſt he ſhould exa 3 the 3 ; 
but to the end that he might not deprive himſelf of the 
afiſtance of thoſe he falſly thought his moſt faithful ſub- 
jets, he reſolved to fill up ſeveral of the chief poſts in 
the government with them; and in order to qualify 
them for holding places of truſt, he gave orders to ſe - 
veral perſons of great experience, but entirely devoted 
to his intereſt, to enquire whether he might not juſtly 
diſpenſe with the penal laws. 8 
_ 9, What judgment did they give? | 
A. The cauſe of Sir Edward Hales, a Roman-Cathe- 
lick, whom the Ring had diſpens d from taking the Teſt, 
was pleaded with great warmth ; and the lord chief. juſ- 
tice Herbert gave it as his opinion, that as Sir Edward 
Hales had been diſpens'd from the law by the lawful 
authority of the king, he ought to continue in the en- 

joyment of his polF. | | 
Was this attended with no other conſequences? 
The Proteftants were greatly troubled to find the 
King's favour extend fo manifeftly to the Roman-Catho- 
licks, Dr. Sharp, rector of St. Gi/les's, and afterwards 
archbiſhop of Jord, deliver'd his thoughts upon theſe 
proceedings with great boldneſs and reſolution, in a ſer- 


Mon rn, by him; an account whereof being 
broug 


t to the King, he was very urgent with the biſho 
r dofer Tor R.” + K 
| 5 Did the biſhop obey him? | 8 
A. He contented himſelf with giving the doctor - 
light admonition; but the King not thinking this ſuf- 
ficient, ſet op an Fcelefiaftical Court, conltituted 
ſome of the prelates, as well as of the laity, com- 
miſſioners of the ſame ; who ſummoned the biſhop of 
London and the doctor to appear before them. 
2. What was the ſentence of this court? .,- . - 
A. The Biſhop and Dr. were both ſuſpended 
from the execution of the miniſterial office, during his 
majeſty's pleaſure ; which” fentence filenc'd all the 


I Q 2 | 2. 


'Taly, the King's forces commanded 
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2. Did not a ſation endeavour to ruſtte theſe happy 
beg ginnings? 

A. The duke of Moamouths natural fon of the late 
King, returning from the Low Countriem where he had 
been baniſh'd for ſome 22175 attem nded at Lyme 

in Der/etfire._ the 11th of Juno, &7 at the head of 
* 5 mens... _ - 

What declaration did he publiſh i in juſtification 
of bis conduct? 

A. That the ſole motive of his taking u arms, vas 
to maintain the proteſtant religion, which King Janes 
intended to extirpate. 

Did he ſucceed in his raſh enterprize? 

A. He took and plunder'd Welli; but the 16th of 
the earl of Fe. 
defeated, taken 


wer/vam coming up with him, he 
,Frifoner, and carried to the tower. 
2, What befel him afcerwards * 
A, As the King was of opinion, that it would bene- 
es for him to ſacrifice the duke. to his ſecurity, he 
himſelf. gave orders for his being beheaded ; for I don't 
ind that the King had him judg'd according to the 
common forms of law: accordingly he was executed the 
510 of Fuly, 1685. 

- 2. What is the character of the duke of Mon- 
mouth ? 

4. He was brave, enerous, and extremely band 
ſome, conſtant in his Liendſhip juſt to his word, and 
an utter enemy to all ſorts of cruelty _ - 

2. Was he the only perſon * had taken up arms 


againſt the- King ? 


4 The carl of Moat! went brom: Hellaod, and landel 
in Scotland, which he flatter'd himſelf would riſe in his 


favouf ; but on a {adden he was univerſally abandoned, 


and was afterwards taken and condemned to loſe his 
head, which was executed in „ the 17th of 
72 of the ſame year. 

Did the executions end Ni the duke? 

"No; thoſe which' follow'd were as cruel and bar- 


* as had ever happen d in any age, ee the 
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abilities of the poor wretches to do miſchief. The fiſt 
that fell under the bloody lord chief juſtice Feferies, was 
Mrs. Alicia Liſte, a very ancient gentlewoman, who 
being try'd for concealing Mr. Hicks a non - conformiſt 
miniſter,and Richard Nelthrop, the latter being a ſtran- 
2 and the former in no proclamation, the jury brought 

in three times not guilty ; but at laſt 7efferies's 
threats ſo far prevaibd, that ſhe was found guilty of 
high treaſon, and beheaded: for it. But not to enter 
into particulars, Zefferies cauſed 29 to be executed at 
Dorchefter, near as many at Exeter ; and at Tauntor 
and Welk, where he finiſh'd his bloody aſſize, he con- 
demned upwards ef 500 perſons, whereof 239 were 
executed, and their quarters ſet up in the principal 
places and roads of the country, to the great annoyance 
of paſſengers. In London one Elizabeth Gaunt was pub- 
lickly burnt for having aſſiſted one of Monmouth's ad- 
herents to make his eſcape ; and for fear leſt we ſhovld 
tire: the reader, we omit a great number of barbarous 
ations which he committed. | 

2. Was he the only bloody inſtrument in theſe barba+ 
rities ? | rats 
A. Colonel Kirk likewiſe play'd the butcher among 
theſe miſerable Creatures; for when after the defeat he 
came to age a he cauſed 19 men — be ASS — 
with pipes playing, drums beating, and trumpets; ſound- 
ing, — 45 port at their executions, — 9 afterwards 
boil'd their quarters in piteh, and ſet them up in ſeverab 
parts of the town, when he had burnt their bowels. 

A. But what execution made the moſt noiſe ? ; 

4A. That of alderman Cornifs, ſheriff of Lonabn, & 
gentleman very well belov'd, who in Octaber was com- 
mitted to Newpate,i and a week after was try'd upon 
an indictment of high treaſon, For that in 168g, he had 
promi'd. to affift in a rebellion again Charles II; and 
notwithſtanding. that there appear'd manifeſt contradic+- 
tions, in what the evidences depos'd againit him, he was 
zevertheleſs. condemned and executed as a traytor the 
21ſt of October 1685. Mr: L ay Is a very eminent 
kurgeon, was allo my” {ame treaſon. 


A 
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©. Did this prevail with the prince of Orange to * 
aſide his enterprize? 

A. No; he ſet out from Holland the 19th of Oæober, 
7688, with the fleet, which conſiſted of 50 men of war, 
20 frigates, as many*freſhips, and about 400 tranſports, 
and was now ready to ſet fail, having about-12 or 13 


thouſand forces on board ; they carry'd a white 777 


with the prince's arms, and theſe words round them, 
Proteſtant Religion and Liberties of England; and at the 
bottom the motto of the houſe of Naſſau 3 J will 
maintain.- , 
2. Was their voyage ſabcelifel ? oe, 
A. The whole fleet was failed out of the port, and 
had begun to. ſteer their courſe, when a ſtorm aroſe, 
which 50 'd them to return back into the harbour; 
Fi rats y put to ſea again the ürſt of Novem- 
er. 
©. Had not the king of Englaid's feet to oppoſe that 
of the prince of Orume? | | 
A. Ves; the lord Dartmouth, the Engl ;/ admiral, 
had promis'd the King to intercept the enemy, but he 
did not ſhow himſelf; and the ve jog after having caſt 
anchor at the Je of Wight, landed his forces at Torbay, 
without meeting with he leaſt o x; How 1 and imme- 
ately abs a great number of manifeſtos. 
a hat was the ſubſtance of theſe manifeftos ? | 
18 The prince of Orange therein declar d, that he had 
been invited into Eng/and'by a great number of the-no- 
bility of that kingdom; and that the _ motive thereof 
was in order to prevent the ſetting up of a tyrannical 
power, and the ruin of the cr? f Eng land, which 
would ſoon be follow'd by the abolition "of the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom. 
2. Did net the Eels e of Oranges 
2 "6a h greateſt Fth juſlly conſid rd 
. 03 r the 0 em e 
him as their deliverer. 2 e afterwards 
earl of Clarendon, was the firſt officer in the army who 
declar'd againſt the King, and brib'd part of his forces, 
at whoſe head he marched to Exeter, which the prince 


| 8 Poſfefton of a ite after his landing. 
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Did the. reſt continue faithful to him? ; 
A. Very far from it; the revolt was almoſt 1 5 
and tis even ſaid, that certain lords had reſalv'd to ſeize 
upon the King's perſon. .. Sat 

5 Did they ſucceed in it ? | 

They had, as ſome ſay, engag'd the King to viſit 
the van- guard of his army, which lay neareſt to the ene- 
my ; but as he was juſt going to ſtep into his coach, his 
noſe fell a bleeding, which diſappointed them in the 
deſign they had to carry him to Exeter : but this whole 
relation has no manner of foundation. 5 
9. What did theſe lords do when they found them- 
ſelves diſappointed ? Wn 
A. Churchill and the reſt went over to the prince of 
Orange, (but the former before his departure wrote a 


very reſpectful letter to the King,) with ſeveral other 


ons whom they had brought over. 
What meaſures did the King take ? on 
Finding there was no truſting his own army, he 
marched back with it to London, to ſecure that city ; 
but in his march he found he was abandon'd by - thoſe 
in whom he had repos'd the greateſt confidence; and 
he was afterwards don” 
his ſon-in-law, the duke of Ormond, and ſeveral others. 
9. What courſe did he take, in order to check the 
progreſs of the enemy? ; 1 
A. He got together, in Landon, as many of the moſt 
conſiderable of the nobility as were then in that city ; 
ſent. commiſſioners to the prince of Orange to ſtop his 
march, declaring at the ſame time that he would call a 
free parliament, which was appointed to. meet the 1 5tlt 
2. Didthis ſtop the prince? 8 
A. No; and the commiſſioners met with an unfa- 


vourable reception from him, and one of them told 
King James that there was no farther ſecurity for his 
pe on — a : N vy 


L. Did the king continue any time in London? . 


A. He left it the night of the 1oth of December, 1688; | 


accompany d only with Sir Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, 
and Mr. Abbadic, a Frenchman, his valet de . 


d by the prince of Denmark 


1 
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order to croſs over into France, On went on board: 
but having put in to ballaſt the fh 5 was to 
them, he was ſeiz'd by ſome rude fiſhermen, who plun- 
der'd him, and oblig d him to ſtay at Fruenſbam, and 
ſent notice thereof to London. 

65 What did the nobility do at this juncture? 

They gave orders to the earl of Fewerfbam to g 
with the by ar the head of a brigade of his vin, 
as alfo che principal officers of his houfhold, to wait t his 
. Di ey obey theſc ed punttually ? 

Did theſe orders 
25 Ves; 100 brought back the King to ATA who 
made his entrance into that city on the x6th of Decem- 
ber with the utmoſt acclamations, bonfires being made, 
and 55 people giving the higheſt teſtimonies of their 


2, What was the prince of Orang doing all this 


Fea! He ſent ſome forces to London, who fecur'd IV Bite- 
halt and St, Fame? s, to the former of which places 
the King had invited him; and then ſent word to his 


jeſty, ry it would e for him to leave London, 
aul retire to Ham, a h en, to the dutcheſs of 
Lauderdale. 
2. Whither did he go? 


As he deſigned to.crols over to Hana: he defir'd to 
255 to Rocheſter, which Was Franted him; and 
ſame day, being the 18th, che prince of Orange came 

0 Lacke when the people made bonfires for joy of his 
arrival, tho” they had done the ſame but two days before 
upon the King's coming into it. 
wS Where was the queen and the prince of Wales at 

time? 

' A. The count of Lauzur afterwards duke of that name, 
who, happen'd to be in England at that time, having 
ton with the King about ſending away the Queen 
and the prince; had the good fortune to carry them out 

of London in the night of the th or 16th of December, 


and havi Sanda! chem to Graweſend, he, with great 
wiſdom mas good luck, put them on board a ſmall veſſel, 


when * Re — voyage, and lauded fait 
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at Calais on the i oth of December about 4 inthe Evening. 
f 85 What reception did ſhej meet with there? 
With all the honours that were due to her 3 
and, as ſoon as the King of France received advice of 
her arrival, he ſent his coaches'to fetch her; and the 
count of Armagnac complimented her in his name; he 
went as far as Chatou to receive her, and waited upon 
her to St. Germains, which he had order'd to be got 
ready for the reception of their Britanzick majeſties. 
2 Did the King ſtay any time at RocheſterC?!Ö⸗ 
A. No; for this prince rer 
ligence of thoſe who guarded him, but who were 
thought to have received orders to wink at his going off, 
left the caſtle in company with the duke of Ber-) c and 
bis firſt valet de chambre; went on board a ſhip which 
was prepar'd for him, and after having met with a 
good voyage, arrived at Ambleteuſe about 3 in the morn- 
ing, from whence he went to Sr. Germains, The Ky 
of France received him with the higheſt teſtimonies op 
friendſhip. - N de | 4 
9. What meaſures did the Engliſb take after the King 
was thus withdrawn? 7 0 | 2 
A. They intreated the prince of Orange to take the 
adminiſtration upon himſelf, till ſuch time as they had 
aſſembled the eſtates of the. kingdom, under the name 
and title of the Convention, which was order'd to be 
held the. 22d of Fanuary. - WY. 5 
2. What was the reſult of this convention?! 
A. The houſe of commons, whoſe members were very 
much in the intereſt of the prince of Orange, declar'd tbe 
throne; vacant by the King's abdication ; but the 
of lords were ſome time before they would agree td it: 
but at laſt thoſe who had the real intereſt of their coun- 
try at heart prevail'd, and the throne was accordingly 
declar'd vacant. b 3 5 5030] 
I Were theſe all the ſteps they took? 
A. Several, forms of government. were propos d, but 
the prince of Orange giving them to underſtand that 
he would return back into Hedland, and abandon the king- 
dom to King Fames's reſentment ; they reſolved to offe 
him the crown, which was done without ſpecifying 


— 


* 
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S 
ection, by co or 
. Was — of Orange _— ® 
0B. ——— Fre AI nee of Wales, of 
whom they did not think r 
to be heir tothe 


ſuppos'd the princeſs — 
— princeſs of O- 


crown. © Accordingly the 
were declar'd King and Quien; w without making any diſ. 
tinction —— that in caſe the prince of 

Orange furviv'd his conſort, tre ſhould continue to reign; 

and that the of Denmark ſhould not ſucced till 
B. and in default of his iſſue:: 

2. Was all this put in execution ? 

15 925 N only waited for the arrival of the princeſ o 
o was coming from Holland, and being ar- 
— cs were” both — on the 21 of April by 
the —— the archbiſhop of Canterbury ab- 
n refuſing to perform that oeremony. 

ee dhe Seht, more faithful — | 
The principal lords of that kingdom at firſt op» 
pos d roles est; however, Kio party pre. 
they ſent their crown to him? Y 
2. Did Inland fabmit? daft . 
A. Theearlof Tyrcornel maintain 'd it for King Famer} 
King —— prevail'd only in the North; 
which they fled to Londonderry. King James arri- 
ving at Dublin about Eafter, he laid ſiege to it; but the 
inhabitagts thereof ſtood ĩt out till ſueoours came to them 
om England, which made chem loſe all hopes of taking 
r bad reduc'd it to great extremities. 

Did King James arms make no farther progreſs ? 
The duke of Sc was come over at the head 
4 a body of Exgliſb forces, when Ki s advanced 
in order to fight him ; but not — — able to bring 
him 40 an engagement during the whole ſummer ſea- 
ſon, he marched to Dzd/in in order to winter there. 
"W> An ſollowing 


4. Noz King Nallien went over into Ireland, and ar- 


rived there the 1 4th of 16903 and joining with 
the duke of Schomberg, —— with 
50000 men and 60 pieces of cannon, 2. 
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Fames ſuffer him to get the fart of bim? 

A. He had but 25900 men, 2 pieces of cannan; 
notwithſtanding which he advance — to mot 
King Wilkams and. relolv'd to fight him at the 
the Boyne 3 when both armies cngag'd the 1 och o 75 


690. | 
What was the acces. of iti wed 
. King Fames had given orders: £0 fall 9 
ops which had pals'd a ford, during which bis 
— another paſs at a ford with the-brave duke of 
» Who there loſt his life, aſter .dving arquir'd 
— glory ; but the order not having bern ob+ 
ſerv d foon enough, the right wing was broke in ipight 
of the great bravery of the duke of Heræuich of the 
chevalier de Hoguinconrt, who loſt his lie in the 
ment; and of Hamilton who was taken reibean eKing 
James retir'd to Dublin, and from thence into France; 


2 Did 


after which King William laid ſiege to Limerich, but 


was obliged to raiſe it. 


> Did — — happen after this 2 | 
The year following the _ . fot fel 
* of 23. into Feland, whi 
late king, ſorm d one * _ were 
King Fames's fide, and in 


um but with ill ſucceſs on 
that which was fought at — St. Ruth, the French 
army, was Kkill'd; after 


general, wha commanded 
—— — is'd themſelves of all the 


holds, andevenof Limerick, 2 


daughter to Edward Hyde, * lord hi 


chancellor of Eng/and, eee 2 


pablick. gill 1661. | 
„Who was his ſecond. wife? 


and of Laurenza Martina. 
2 Had he any children by them ? 


F of 'Efte, (FR 4 7 
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7. By his firlt wife he had-awo-ſons, aha hoch died 


born in 


1662, 


en 
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i 664, —— —— 1678 to — 5 Naſſan, p prince or 

* is princeſs was very muc the Er- 

d the Britifh dominions he dung 
the — of King William in various campaigns. 

* Who was his ſecond daughter ? | 

* 8 1663, married the 

oft, 5 rang 22 eorge of Denmark, ſon to 

l Il. go - rom rg and Sophia Amelia of 


' How many children had he by his laſt wife: 


A. He had one ſon, or at leaſt a ſuppos'd ſon, call'd 
he prince of Wales, born the 10th of une, 1688, at 
10 in the morning; he was baptized the-25th of October 


of the ſame year; Dada, archbiſhop CP Amaſia, the 
| Pope's nuncio, repreſenting the Pope as his godfather, 
and Dowager his godmother, we. nam'd him 
ames- Francis- Edward. 
2. Had he no daughters? TY 
A. After his exile in France, he had allo a daughter 
born at Sr. Germains the 28th of June, 692 but ſhe 
did not long ſurvive her father. 5 
2. When and in what place did King Jane die? 
A. At St. Germains the "7h of el 1701, in 
the 6gth year of his age. TER. | 
Q. What were —— ualities of this prince ? | 
A. FHiſtorians who have wrote with im 
give the following character of him; That A nw 
SN — a god hijband, a good maſter, and — 
been 4 had it not been for the wicked 
_ miniſters EIT him; ms. as his greateſt enemies cant 
deny, but that he ſhow d a great deal of bravery on ſeveral 
occafions, when he was duke of Vork; ſo his beſt friend: 
are obliged to confeſs, that he had more piety than reſolution, 
when he cu King of England; in a word, that the reli- 
on be profeſs'd was the ſource of all his misfortunes ; fat 


*; hig Highs proba, that his reign would have been hap. 
Y. had himſelf been a. Proteſtant, . or his ſabjects Ro- 


mar{-Catholicks:- * He . have been as happy 15 
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his heart could have wiſh'd, had he but made the laws 
the meaſare of his government, and not have hearken'd 
eo much to 4 ſort of men, who never did any thing 
bat miſchief * in the world. mo bee 
occafions, to underſtand the genius temper' 
of the peaple he was to govern ; and to know that it 
LH tip rafticable to 8 
religion, or 10 introduce n new one. | 


WII AAN Ini. and Mary II. XI N. 


A and Queen of England, ard 
| V. of Great-Britain. | 


; "Popes, UTE 261 wth Emperor, 


"294. UP X 50 72676 20 Saba 1659 
ALzxany. VIII. 1689 | H of Fraxce: 
Wenne un. 69. hs n 1643 


; * 


Ae the reſt of the 8 Europe re- 

ve the news of the coronation of King Wi. 
we | the abdication of King James? 
. With the fame eye that policy views all other 
affairs; the art of them immediately 
King Vihan; the reſt were more reſery'd, 
10 forbore to declare cheniſcives till they ſaw — 


. Dawr would go+ but the King of France openly refus'd 
owledge him. 


"To whar ls this difparity of coded owing? © * 
To a difference of mtereſts, which for the moſt 


6 e ; 


_ 9. But if it be una ful to ſoverei 0 
5 thoſe monarchs who on'd King Tamer, 


prejudice themſelves b) i and have ey not 
y'd their on rig | 


A. This is ff 15 er buſineſs in aveſtion. 4 
uno chis fl opinion of the whole Fab ade, 


(i 1 


eg: * rt have 5 enters in'd it; 400 
F & Fimes, we are 
not to wonder to. find! ſo the con- 
| 15 princes, Wh 3 are 1 80 ig oppe- 

75 ons another. 


phat docs his contradiftery- conduct of the 
FLY conſiſt 
A. When they pretend that the general eſtates of a 


kingdom, arę never impower'd to diſpoſe of the crown, 


ſince if 1 is maxim be true, the kings/of'the third race 
had no manner of right to it. 
What examples have yon to prove it 7. 
hey were the eſtates that iter the e death of Liwis 
V. firnam'd the Tndolent, electẽd Hugh Caper, in pre- 
judice of Chai I. duke of Lorrain, "On of Lewis ſir- 
nam'd the 7ran/marine 5 and this was owing to nothing 
but a grudge they bore him, for having ſheww'a parti- 
cular affection for the German nation: gh, 0 4 
» 2: Rut have the Exgliſb the fame ri we 
| ID with. examples 1 ths purpole ?.: 
A. With more than in any — e 1590 
proof of whieh, we need go no farther than this hiſtory. 
= What en bore £708 N With to this e! 
| Notwithſtandi ward the elder Jeft 
two ſons behind 1 d Engl, if 3 everthelels #Ft-the 
cron upon, 0 bad of of Athe!/tgn his natural ſon, with- 
out being to it from e but only becauſe 
4 l Virtues. compen/ ted for the % Keel. of his 355 th. 
„What farther inſtances have we? 
'E din and E agar being but children, and the ſtate 
5 affairs 3 a man as experience, Edred their un- 
cle was choſen King by the unanimous. eöhſent of the 
whole nation. The inhabitants of the ingdoms of Mer- 
cia and Northumberland þ that Edxyya oppreſs d his 
ſubjeQs, elected his brother Kagar in hjs.rgom,, As the 


ee Ns aeg Iranſs ide. were 7 F. 0 fe har 


| rince yy. worthy e Frowu, 
775 1 7 lets Elm for their King. e ill Fin 
of Harold had made him ſo he, that he was go Lee he 
be depos d. when death rid the kingdom of, him. he 
Zl choſe Harold II. for their King, notwithſtanding 
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that Edward the confeſlor had, by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, left the crown to Viliam the baſtard duke of Nor- 
mandy, King Stephen of Blais was preferr'd in ejudice 
of th Empreſs ilda, daughter of Henry'l. King 
75 ulurp d the crown, Which in right belong d to Ar- 
var, ſon of Geofr ty his elder brother. E4ward II. con- 
tinued r yearꝭ in priſon, and notwithſtanding that the 
queen and prince Eduard his ſon were very 7 25 for his 
liberty; neverchelely the Enp/i/ order'd the crown to be 
28 on the prince's head, and likewiſe that the King ſhould 
b che kingdom with his own conſent, or RA 
N he ſhbatd be forc'd to it. Richard II 
ſeiz d, and his cauſe try d before the parliament, * ob. 
lig d kim to reſign: his crown, which they gave to Henry 
earl of D. Edward IV. was crown'd King, who 
gee d TO fv — his queen, and the prince o Wales. 
ry into Scotland. The crown of E 
oy Ind was MP to Richard III. uncle to EditardV; 70 
N the misfortuncs and unhappy end of Cbarler 
re tod well known to be mentioned in this place. 
2 What infcrences would vou draw fro 
Trend 1 73 1 — 
he bref nativ have at all vine aſſerted 
04 br: Fas the ori _ contract which was 
made — dere ] their Kings, when they ſet'ths 
crown upon their ; and that theſe rights are not 
ſubje& to preſcription. , Fe 
* 8 3 and Queen Mary crow ite 
after King Janes had voluntaril 
Kilda dn n a fecond time, which was on the 238 
of, December, . I 688. when he went to Rachefter, ere 
he publiſhed'a"manifeſto, which is a plain proof th 
was then at full liberty to act; and that he made u 
vf it when he leſt "Rocheſter the 23d of December, in orde 
over into France. The afſembly of che eſtates, 
was then calPd the Convention, they not n 
as to call themſelves a parttament, & 


to 


Ni erte n his firſt coming, to take Md. 


2 1688 they tender the 0 to the prince, 
nes 


% who were accordingly crown'd i in 
Manger Abe the * of ** following. 
\ 


e 2 The 1405 of Febru- 


4 


, 


Was chie 


N ag 


coaſt in order to aſſiſt the conſpirators, 


duct and vigilance, he made an end of the campaign, 
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2. Did the Scots alſo acknowledge them for their 


ſavereigns? _ | 
A. Fhey were proclaim'd King and Queen in that 


kingdom the 21ſt of April, when three noblemen were 


ſent to London 10 preſent them with the crown, and to 
adminiſter the coronation-oath ; which was accordingly 
perform'd at Witeha/l the 22d of May. 
2. Were they not afterwards diſturb'd in the peace- 
able enjoyment of their kingdoms ? 1 

A. We before obſerv'd, tat Hung James went over 
from France into Ireland, where the lord Tyrconne] head- 
ed his party, and getting together a conliderable army; 
poſſeſs d himſelf of the greateſt part of that kingdom, 
and — 4 Londonderry, but without ſucceſs; which 

y owing to the uncommon bravery of Mr. 

Walker, à clergyman. Some Scotch Highlander: alſo 
took up arms in his favour, but they were at laſt de- 
feated by general Mackay. 1 

9. Were King William and Queen Mary engag d 
in no other wars? n 

A. As the SET of N exercis d all Le of 
hoſtilities e , upon pretence of aſſiſtin 
Kin . that England, by the — 

of Nimeguen, was obliged to take up arms againſt al 
Hoke who ſhould infringe it; King Fi/tiam, by a ma- 
nifeſto publiſhed the 21ſt of May, 1689, proclaim'd 
nt the French, who had before declar'd it with 
and the Dutch, © 
DL. Did Eng/and continue undifturb'd during the 
King's abſence in Ireland? 
2 Z Noz a horrid conſpiracy was carried on in the 
former, but was diſcover d by the prudence and vigi- 
lance of the Queen; the French fleet. d u a 
t notwi ſtand- 
ing that they had a ſtrong faction, the Queen took ſuch 
prudent meaſures that the enemies were re als d. 

9. Did not the news of this conſiderable 
haſten the King's return into E gland? 

A. As he knew himſelf ſecure in the 
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and did not return to Londen till the 22d rt”) 
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When was land entirely redu&'d? a 
02 . — erals having defeated the 
new ſuccours which the — King had ſent thither; 
5 themſelves of all thoſe ſtrong holds — rm Rill 
ain'd in the enemy's hands; and theſe hav * err 
oblig'd to ſurrender Limerick, the War Was a hap- 
pily ended in that-ki 
. What happen'd in Holland ? A | 
The Lg went khither the latter end of * ä 
ary, 1691. and it being at that time very difficult it 60 
land, he went on a Sloop, where he continued 
che whole night, expos'd to the ſeverity of the ſeaſon : 
and the ice was ſo prodigiouſſy hard, that it was not 
without great hazard of his — — 'he $ to Gorce, 
from whence he ſet ont 2 iately for e Hague. | 
Wl mon i foe received there? 3 
A. Notwithſtanding that the Dutch were very much 
en at his arrival, they not having receiv'd th 
leaſt notice of it, and were therefore not teddy to 
ceive him with the mitgnificence they had p prepay 
they nevertheleſs gave the higheſt teflimonites their 
joy, and ſome days after he made his publick 10 23 Th 5 
the triumphal arches, and the reſt of the h 
which it was grac'd, being the leaſt part of the fete 
tity ; be deing receiv'd with the acclamations of the 
e, who: gave the utmoſt demonſtrations of thelt 
and affection for this great Prince. 
"2. What actions did he perform in nad 
A. Upo Raine he put him- 
caf at the head orces, .and mb ot the allies ; 
but not Having been able to bring the enemy to a battle, 
he return'd at the end of the cam aun into England, 
hie the Queen had govern'd during his W 
vith ber uſual prudence and 5 
7 What happen'd in 16927 | 
The 'Kins $a gain'd a famous naval vittory 9505 
the French, who by theit own confeſſion loſt ſeventeen 
of their beſt ſhips, among which. was the admiral 
3 it — Grd they 2 4 greater loſs, not 
mention that a number of tran were burnt 
2 * W * 
R3 2 
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Sn 
en he knew the uences of it ſo ve 
SBR eee ants 
A. He a new conſpi 
in E. ee be fatter'd himſelf would — 
extended itſelf to the Exgli fleet. n | 

9. Did not the ogg, England ſuſtain ſome loſs in 
the abovemention'd campaigns? / | ; 
A. He had the mortification to ſee himſelf difpoſſeſs'd 
of Mans and Namur, of which his allies were the occa- 
ſion, by not furniſhing him with forces ſufficient to ward 
off a blow which he ſaw impending ; however he found 
this advantage by it, that his preſence prevented the 
French from puſhing their conqueſts : but he had the 


misfortune to leave the French maſters of the field, in 


the battle of Szcenkirk, and yet came off with great 
honour ; for he diſputed the victory with ſo much bra- 


very, that he left * polling of reaping any 
the only 


benefit by it; ſo that advantage, they, gain'd, 
was bately that of having fought. 1 7. * of 
- 2, Was not another conſpiracy carried on againſt him 
in 1 2: 3 | „„en mg'S CN IN 
4. A Frenchman, whoſe name was Grandval, under- 
took to aſſaſſinate King William in Flanders; but the 
horrid plot being bappily difcover'd, and the infamous 
wretch having been fully convicted of the ſame, he was 
condemn'd to the puniſhment due to traytors. 
What exploits were perform'd in 1693 8 
A. About the end of Jah the battle of Landen or 
Neerevinden was fought, with almoſt the ſame ſucceſs, 
as that of Steenkirk; the number of the enemy's forces 
was ſuperior to thoſe of the King of England; however, 
this great monarch fignaliz'd himſelf in ſo valiant a 


-.*. Inatiner, and fo far animated his ſoldiers by his example; 
that tho* the French fought as bravely as men could do, 


che only ad vantage they gain'd, was that of remaining 
maſters of the field. 1 1 - . obtain d the victory: 
they indeed, about the end of September following. laid 

e to Charlermy, which was oblig d to capitulate; for 


as the bad ſeaſon made the roads impracticable, it was 
ĩupoſſible for the army to advance to ſuccour it. 
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Relate the moſt conſiderable events of the fol · 


lowin year? 

A. The moſt remarkable. was that of the death of 
the illuſtrious queen Mam, which was as much regret- 
ted in the United Provinces, as in her own — 

„ Pray give the character of that princeſs ? 
She was inform'd with a ſolid „ and an 3 


common goodneſs ; had a great ſweetneſs 5 accompany'd | 


with majeſty ; an air of grandeur, without the leaſt 
tincture of pride; her conduct was wonderful, and ſhe 
had the lincereſt affection for the King her huſband, 
which he as kindly returned; a —.— ſo much the 
more worthy of the higheſt applauſe, as it is ſo rarely 
met with among the great: finally, ſhe paid an entire 
ſubmiſion tothe will of her creator, of which ſhe gave 


convincing proofs in her expiring moments, as ſhe had - 


before done in the whole tenor o her life. ** 
Did not her death give a new turn to affairs? 
No; for altho' the King diſcover'd a ſorrow equal 
tothe great loſs he had ſuſtain'd, it was not poſlible for 
it to abate his courage; for in 1695, he croſs'd over 
into Holland, and put | * himſelf at the head of the * 
as he had done in the preceding campaigns. 


8 What was the ſucceſs of this campai 
PR it had 


The French conſidering how much 
coſt them to take Namur, and the ſtratagems they had 
been fore d to employ, thoughtthat after having ſtrength- 
ned the fortifications ſo much as they had done, it would 
be impregnable; however, King Milliam laid ſiege to 


it: but as the confederate army. could not hinder mar- 


ſhal Boufflers from thrawing himſelf into it with a pow- 
erful ſaccour, and that the garriſon confiſted of upwards 
of 1 5000 men; this circumſtance, join'd to = fel 
condition of the place, made the Fiend laugh pub 

ly at this attempt. 


2 Had not the French Forces ſufficient to raiſe the 


1 They i hat a' th army eee 
3 they began their 4 and advanc d to- 
wards Namur, but without daring to make the leaſt at- 
wk, altho the ſeaſon Was no not unfavourable, nor the 
rivers 


"IF 


« 00 *TY 
rivers ſwell'd with floods ſo as to binder their roffag 
over; as had happen'd two years before, when King 
Water, match d to ſuccour it. 

He long did this ſiege continue? 

1 The trenches were opened the 12th of Fuly; the 
city capitulated the 4th of AHugiſt, and the Caſtle ſur. 
render d the 1 ſt of September. hus the King of Great- 
Briraiy ſubdued, in leſs than ſeven weeks, by the fingle 
force of His arms, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the 
world; defended by a reve e and in fight of 
an hundred thoekahs brave folders, who were ür 
fo the fatigues'of war. 

y whom was che kingdom 1 overn'd. duripg 
— uabſence?ß e 
A. By a rege 
whom the King had made choice of before his ering 


2 Wes the government qufer and welle, at his 
OA 2 10 Ostwand abr Finde; but within it was 


moole with dreadful convulfions, which being fomented 
by a great number of factious -rſons, had like to have 


ſtopt the progreſs. of the m k glorious ES * ever 


E land aa. Ren 
1 5 Aſter what mer J 
A freſh conſpiracy eas ary Th n FARE, 
r 


1 nature, a 24 gore dangerods in its wo equences,. 


* all thoſe pick hat Rtheres been {et on foot. 
Who was * --o of 1 . 4 
We may boldly affirm, in one ſe that it yas 
King Fames [oy fince it was conte fted ! in bis fa- 


vour j and that he had given out ſeveral commithons 
for the taking up of 


But was e th in that HR ir which 


affected oy William's li | 
3p tue dark 4 as to * matter) 


A. Wwe nk very much 1 
but thoſe who are for diving into, this myſtery, muſt 
eee 


examine the ſeveraf facts àn hy 
from thence 8 foms oi Bike 
"2 Relate ſom cs), 


regency comp of ſeveral ofthe nobility, 


both 7 ſea and land, but what defign, no one 
d fel 3 however, when ; way time for putting them 
in execution was come, that myſtery was clear'd. up. 


cover'd againit the perſon of King William, which was 
to have broke out, exactly at the time when the Freneh 
were o land in the kingdom. | SY 2 
9. What ſteps did King James take, when news was 
brought to him of it N ne! | 
A. Inſtead of purſuing his point, as one would have 
— thought he .. —_— — 
entirely is perſonal bravery ; 
fleet; his land forces; and the adherents he had in the 
kingdom, who - could not be much leſſen'd in number, 
fince not above 30 or Aue were ſeiz'd: he, I fay; 
inſtead of this, waited for the event; but when ke found 
that the King's perſon was out of danger; and that he 
muſt be obliged to meet him once again in the field, no 
ker mention was made of crofling the ſeas, and the 
with their ; withdrew without ha- 
ving done any' thi (70 120 1 SGT B05 CEASE? 


A. His irit, which prompted him 
to ſacrifice — — 
made him not diſcover the leaſt emotion upon 
count ; for: he carried. on the war with the mode- 
ration as before, and pardon'd moſt of thoſe gary 
wretches, who were prepar'd to plunge a dy in his 
2. In what manner did he receive che propoſals for 
peace which the French made him? 5. 


/ + _ 


A the' the war had affected him no farther than 
Kis Kingly dignity 1 and that nothing perſonal had hap: 


Send in this great quarrel. reel: Lee: bly 
2 Cohſequently his .cquity, and juſtice contributed 
very * the concluding of this peace ?? 
inf be world was Wally oblig d to him for it; 
ſor he had a thouſand: ways to prevent its coming to a 
concluſion, and was in a much better condition to car- 
ry on a war than the French King; notwithſtanding 
2 when he ſaw that the ny of his = þ 
no longer endanger'd,:he gloriouſſy poſtpon'd his fame 
and — and udiouſly . to conquer 
the averſion and reſentments of the reſt of the allies. 
2; As this peace redounded ſo niuch to his glory, wa 
it not alſo of great advantage to him 
ef Undoubtedly, fince it ſecur'd him in 4 20 
three ngdons, Which chi 1. the affection o | is u jects 
had. — him, and which he had ſo bravely 
defended with his ſword; nat to mentionthat it procur d 
aim tlie reftitution of his principality, which he claim'd 
by N right, and whereof he had been unjuſtiy 
| D'S 913v7 he oþ 10 Or 2 4A 200 bra 
bale} Ad nov bedifacontritintedeey; nich to the reli 
tut ion that were made to the reit of the allies - - 
1: 4; We may jauſtly affirm, that they were entirely 
owing to his bravery and conduct, the reaſons whereof 
are fo notorious, that it would be needleſs to mention 
them in this place: I ſhall only obſerve, that he had not 
{6 much realori to: be difſaclsſy*d-with the French King 
as might be imagin'd-:- for to conſider | things in their 
ies at, it was: he 'who-ſeated im on the throne, and 
raiſed him to the higheſt pitch of gloty : for had he not 
mtermeddled in the Zl affairs, King James, and 
his ſpiritual :dire&ors, would never have attempted to 


0 w-the laws of the ki and ta ext irpate 
the eſtabliſt d religion thertof; Rad be not begun u war 


in Germany and in Flanders, noone would have been bold 
enough t have declhr d: it againſt him; he would have 
been left in the peaceable enjoyment of ſo many ſtrong 
Holds. and gprovinces wich he was obliged to reſtore, 


and of fo many fortroſſen he had demoliſfi d ; there was 
no 


— 
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1 probability of any ,one's being formidable enough 
aps either to diſpute hs polſtions, or to take them from him 
I force of arms; in time they would have been — 
ed fder d as his own 'territories 5 and in all human 
badility, King Wiliam would have died prince by 
it; e, and diveed of his principality. - 
"S, Where was this n mary concluded, which 


gave peace to Hurepe? 
of" At Refwick, a' palace ts Kivg Willow, 
e and Wot Holland; 2 


ſituated between "he "Ip — 
honour on 


circumſtance which re 
prince ; and is a manifeſt 'that he' was REP 
a5 the arbiter of peace and war. 
. Was the of Europe ſecur'd by this treaty ?. 
King William conſidering that the death of che 
= of Spain, which was thought to be-near at hand, 
involve Europe in freſh troubles ; and likewiſe 
rept the 'Zng/i/b had disbanded the: greateſt part-of 
their forces, thay would have no great: to 
imbark- in another War; ü toał freſh mea · 
ſrres in order to prevent the evils whieh threatned: the 
Chriſtian world, and concluded a treaty of ion with: 
France, with feſſ pect to the Sani paniſh | me, that 
King ho ew — iſſue. this 
tne 4 obſerve pun weary, abe 
in of 8 Pdeceals ? __y * 
097111157 207 batt f | 200 
har meaſures dd they vlg, 1 Hour: 155 wid. 
obs t room to believe, that the fole 
motive of the es King's, g to this treaty of 
tition, was only to — aſs ug W5 liam — oy 


ited" Provinter ; im 8 
death, Lean XIV. a upon — whol 
| ana 1 the laſt wit will and teſtament, 7 hich 
his am id, in con zue with cardinal 
Portocatrerg, had cauſed his Yau > majeſty to make. 
"What turn did the court of France give to this 
xlolztion of the partitiog-treaty'? et 
A. The French minifters declard, that . maſter 
had e che kur of the treaty, and ſtuck co the 
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er 33 30 vita log ad 59 
- - X. :He'conceal'd for ſome time his deep-reſentments, 
for the affront which had been put upon him; and ha- 
ving form'd a new alliance, he ſhew'd the Exg/;þ their 
real and genuine intereſts, and was preparing to reven 
himſelf on Lewis XIV. by open force, and to ſettle the 
ballance of Europe; when a fall from his horſe, by haſten. 
nnn 

2. When did this great prince die?? 
The 8th of March, 1701. in the 533d year of his 
age, and the 14th of his reigngnggn. 

2 Pray deſcribe the proton and qualities of this me- 


A. I ſhall herein borrow the words of the abovemen- 
tioned author, who furniſh'd us with the character of 
Ling Iowa II. King Villiam was of a middle ſtature, 
but Al- ſhap'd, and ſomewhat round-ſhoulder'd ; he had 
an oval face; alight-brown complexion ; a Roman noſe ; 
his eyes ahly Piercing; his conſtitution was weak 
and infiems he never look d ſo well as on horſeback, as 

if nature had form'd him to command. in the field. 
But the defects of his body were compenſated by the 
perfections of his mind : he had a quick, ready, attentive, 
and penetrating wit; a ſound ja ny an admirable 
forecaſt, a memory, and à calm and intrepid 
c__ His health had not permitted him to apply 
himſelf much to ſtudy when youngs yet beſides Dutch, 
which was his native language, he ſpoke French to a 
perfection, and EngliBand Germans tolerably well, 

e had ſome knowledge of the mathematicks and for- 
tification ; but that in which he was beſt skill'd, was 
the art of war. He had a perfe& knowledge of the dif- 
ferent intereſts of the princes of Europe, which ſup- 
plied him with freſh projects and ſhifts, in thoſe intri- 
cacies, where the moſt able ſtateſmen were at a ſtand. 
He was extremely geſerv'd ; and if at any time he d 
free and communicative, 'twas rather to diſcover the ſe- 


erets of others, than to reveal his own. He was eaſy of 

acceſs, and gave a favourable hearing to every body. 

His temper was always the ſame, both in ſe 
Ry . a v 
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adverſe fortune; being neither elevated by the ane; or 
deprefledby the other. He always purſued his ends, in 
ſpight of wharever obſtacles might riſe up in his way; 
and underſtood as well to tart, as to make uſe of oppor- 
tunities: he was indefatigable in the field, and in the ca- 
binet; ſeldom truſting to his generals or his ſecretaries, 
but gare out his orders with his own mouth, and 
writ all diſpatches of any importance with his own 
hand. He was ambitiqus, but his ambition was regu- 
lated by —.— and faunded on juſtice ; and he never 
aſpir d after grandeur, but in order to make his people 
happy by his elevation. Ferne 
But theſe fine qualities were not without ſome alloy; 
he was covetous to a fault, and wherever he exerted 
his liberaliry, it was in the moſt profuſe manner; as he 
knew little how to reward, he knew as little how to pu- 
niſh ; his clemency being ſometimes as ill phc'd, as at 
other times his ſeyerity. ; He was of a choleric conſti- 
tution, which made him A little peeviſh 3 bur when theſe 
ſhort paſſipriate fits were over, he was the kindeſt maſ- 
ter in the world. 79. 912 * 
War was his greateſt delight, and huntind and ſhooting 
were his uſual diverſions; and if at any time he pay d 
at any game of chance, twas only out of compigiſance. 


He loyd the company of witty men, and had a parti- 
cular affection for Monſieur de St. Evremont. His ear 


was turn'd to no other mulick than the clangor of the 


trumpet, or the ſound of the drum; he had no taſte for 
- poetry, had ſome skill in painting, and loved to ſce good 
pictures; but neyer encourag d painters, or any who 
excell'd in the liberal arts. 


As to his. religion, he profeſs d that of Calvi whilſt 


he was prince of Orange; and altho' when he was King 
vof England he publickly profeſs d theeſtabliſh'd religion, 
he always retain'd-a great tenderneſs for Diſſentere, and 
would never ſuffet any per ſon to be perſecuted tor. his 


belief. His piety was ſincere, and unattefted. __ 


* * 90 * 
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Ins word, William-Henry of Naſſau, Prince of Orange 
and King of Great - Britain, was the greateſt man of his 
age; and may be put in parallel with the greateſt heroes 
of antiquity. He had the moſt conſummate knowledge 
in the arts of war, and policy; fearleſs in danger; con- 
ſtant in his projects; moderate in proſperity; unſhaken 
in adverſity; wiſe in his councils; bold at the head of 
his ar mies; faithful to bis friends; the terror of his ene- 
mies; and the delight of his ſubjects. He always de- 
clar'd himſelf an enemy to tyranny and oppreſſion ; and 
after having preſerv'd his own country, was the deliverer 
of England, and the defender of the freedom of Europe. 


Queen Ax xx, L. Soycreign of E neland, 
and VI. of Great- Britain. 


By Mr. Boyer. 


LroeoLD 1658 0 _ Crement XI. 1700 
ik: 1707 King France. 
HARLES 1711 Lxwis XIV. 1643. 


2. ID not the death of this great prince whom you 
now deſcrib d, occafion ſome changes in Eng- 
land, and the poſture of affairs in Europe: 

A. It at firſt caſt᷑ a great damp upon ſuch of the Eng · 
liſh as had been friends to the late King, who were diſ- 
ringuiſhed by the name of Whigs; and threw the Dutch 
into the utmoſt conſternation. But Anne Stuart, ſecond 
daughter of King James II. known by the name of the 
princeſs of Denmark, who ſucceeded King William III. 
ſoon remov'd all their Fears, by her declaring that ſhe 
was firmly reſolved to carry on the ſame deſign which 
her predeceſſor had form'd, in order to reſtore the bal- 
lance of power in Europe. FRE 7d 
* What was this __ ? 
4A Toobligethe King of France to recall his grandſon, 
whom he had ſeated on the throne of Spain; and to be- 
ſtow that Kingdom on Charles, the Emperor Leopold: 


| 
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{tcond Son. This was the chief motive of the grand 
alliance which King William. form'd with the Emperor 
and the Srares-General in 1701. and to which the Kings 
of Prufſis and PoYtugal, the Duke of Savoy, and ſeveral 
other princes afterwards acceded. 

Did Queen Anne herſelf form this ſignal refolu- 
tion | | | | 
A, It being debated in the privy-council, whether 
war ſhould be declared againſt France and Spain, it was 
carried for the affirmative by a plurality of voices. 

Q. Conſequenily it met with ſome oppoſition in the 
council? | wy. "1 | 

A. It conſiſted of two different parties; the Tories, 
or the rigid friends to epiſcopacy ; and the Whigs, or 
thoſe of a moderate temper. The former, who were 
headed by the earl of Rochefter, uncle to the Queen by 
the mother's ſide, were for engaging in the war no 
otherwiſe than as auxiliaries; but the Whigs, the chief 
whereef were the dukes of Devonſhire and Somerſet, in- 
fled that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make good the 
engagements, by which the late King had bound him» 
ſelf; and the earl of Marlborough, the Queen's fa- 
vourite, ſeconded by the carl of Pembroke, made the 
ſcale turn on the Whigs fide, and accordingly war was. 
proclaim'd. | | 

What was the ſucceſs thereof? 

A. An almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of proſperities, 
victories, and triumphs, on the fide of the high-allics, 
and on that ofthe Engliſh in particular, for nine years 


ſucceſſively. 
. What were the moſt memorable tranſactions in 
in 1702? 


A. The Freneh army having taken the field early, under 
the command of the marſhal Fouſſters, drove the forces of 
the allies to the very gates of Nimeguen; but no ſooner, 
had the lord Marlborough put himſelf at the head of the 
confederate army, than the French were oblig'd to fly 
in their turn, and to keep on the defenſive; and the 
were diſpoſſe(s'd of the places they held in the Spani 
Guelderland, viz. Venlo, Raremonde, and Stevenſwart, 
Ker which they took the * citadel of Liege. 
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What were the united fleets of Pugs and 


Hallau doing all this while? 


A. A reſolution had been then to execute eg 


form'd by King William for the ſtorming of C 
accordingly a good number — were ſhipp'd off 
under the command of the duke of Ormond; but whe- 
ther it were through the faulr of ſome of the generals, 

who bent all their t thoughts on the plunder of port St. 
Mary, or to the diviſion, that aroſe between Sir George 
Rook the Engliſh admiral, * and the general of the land- 
forces, the attempt upon Cd] iz came to nothing. 

©. Whit action did the flect perform in its return 
komewards?: y 

A. The admiral being inform'd by Mr. Beauvoir the 
chiplain of the Pembroke, that à French ſquadron under 
the command of Monſieur Chateau- Regnauli, and ſeve- 
ral Spaniſh galleons, richly laden, were arrived at Vigo; 


he, in concert with the duke of Ormond, attack d them, 


and took or burnt them all: after which the fleet re- 


turn id into England, laden wich 2 to r. e of 


upwards of a million ſterling. 0 
2 What . therraglactiens If v 17 
The duke bf Marſfborbugh open'd 7 campaig 
with xe ſiege of the important tawrd of Bonne, whic 
though extremely well fgrtify'd, and defended by à nu- 
merous garriſon, was nieverth&efs reduced ih afew days. 
Afterwards the French ſtanding upon the defenſive with- 


in the lines in Brabant, the lofd Marlborough beſieged 
ati carried the town and caſtle of Huy; after Which 


their ines; Vat hat point being debated, it was judg'd 
impfacticable, ſo that they were ob!3zed'ts cud the 
campaign with the fi iege and conqueſt of Zimburgh. 
Why did not the Frenrh exert themſelves this 
year in the Low Conntries? 
| © A. Their policy was to ſtand on rhe defenſive, while 
their ſupetiority aq, on the Rhine, and in the very 
— ol the p g we them the moſt ſignel advan- 


the ine Fact propos'd the attacking the French in 


For whiie the Sole of Marlbotongh WIS purſu- ö 
h 15 his- triomphs in Flanders, printe Eugene had left 
Z 40, iu ordet᷑ to follicit reinforeemente it the covrr of 


Vienna; 
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vienna; the duke of Save, who had lately enter d into 
the grand alliance, was in the utmoſt danger of being 
forced out of his dominions, had he not been immedi- 
ately ſuccour d, in an almoſt miraculous manner, b 
count Staremberg. Count Tallard had made himſe 
maſter of the town of . and retaken the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Landau, after having defeated the army at 
Spire ; and the elector of Bavaria, either from a prin- 
ciple of ambition or reſentment, having declar'd in fa- 
vour of France, had ſeized the imperial cities of Ulm, 
Ratisbon, Ausburg, and Paſſau; and being ſtrongly | 
ſupported by great ſupplies of men and money from 
France, made the whole empire tremble, and threatned 
to march directly to Vienna. 

. What was done in this delicate juncture? 

A. Thequeenof England, with the advice of her mi- 
niſters, took the generous reſolution of ſaving the Em- 
pire; and the duke of Marlborough, the principal au- 
thor of this ꝓraject, having prevailed with the States- 
General to concur in it, he put himſelf at the head of 
the confederate army; march'd into Germany with in- 
credible ſpecd ; drove the French and Bavarians from 
the entrenchments which they had raiſed at Schellen- 
berg, to hinder him from paſſing the Danube; took the 
city of Donawert, ſituated on the Danube; and being 
afterwards joined by a conſiderable body of forces 
under the command of prince Eugene, theſe two illuſtri- 
ous warriours attack d, a few days after, the French and 
Bavarian at Blenheim or Hochſſet, where they gained a 
moſt fi and compleat victory, after which they 
drove the French out of Germany, reduc'd Landau, and 
conquer d all Bavaria. | 1 

Was the duke of Marlborough well rewarded for 
the 5 eat and important ſervices he had done the Empire? 
J. Not to mention the principality of Mindelheim 
which the Emperor beſtow'd upon him; the rich tro- 
Phies which he brought from Bayaria, and the conſi- 
derable preſents that were made him by ſeveral German, 
Princes at his return to 2 he was honour'd with 
the applauſes of both houſes of parliament; and the 
Queen gave him Wood ock park, where, at her own ex- 
* 83 pence, 
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penice, the bullt him the noble palace of Bienbeim, ta 
perperuate the memory of his victory; but he had the 


mortifieation to ſee rhe Trier, who envy'd his” glory, 
leffen his fervices, by putting thoſe of admiral Rook in 
competition with them, who after having taken Gi- 


braltar, engag'd the French fleet, commandet by count 


de Toulouſe, when the victory remained doubtful. 


x: "Were the allies equally fuccefsful in all parts this 
year? 28 | +9021 = C7 | 


. "= _-_ Very far from it; for notwirkſtanding thar Eng- 
land and Holland ſent ſaccours to the Portugueſe, they 
nevertheleſs. ere not able to hinder the Spaniards from 


making ſome conqueſts; and the French in Iraly diſ. 
poſſeſs d the duke of Savey af feveral ſtrong holds. 
2. Whar actions did the duke of Marlborough per- 
form in 1705 ? et : 


A. He firſt march'd towards the Moſelle, at the head 


of the beſt part of the confederate army, in order to 
E great deſigu on that fide; but whether it 
e 


re the death of the emperor Leopold, which happen- 


ing at that junckute, retarded the preparations which 
the Germans were to make; or from their uſual flow- 


nels, prince Lewis of Baden having fail d the Engliſh ge- 


nerd; by nor ſending the "troops, artillery,” and oth 


necefſaries, rhe Empire had engazyd itfelf ro'farniſh for 


the ſiege of Saar- Lewis; the duke of Mariborongh was 
* | Ye teturn with great predip tation into Flanders.” 
ab ence? 3 , . | 
A. So well, that they ſobn recover'd Huy and Liege; 
dur while they wereraking mexſures, in o prevent 


the return of the duke into the Low Cvuntries, that 


able general got the ſtart of them by his prodigious di- 


| ligenee ; drove them out of Liege; diſpofſeſsd: them of 


uy, and fotc'd them to retrtat᷑ Within their lines, which 


they kvel'd, and by that meint put a great extent of 
country under e eke and the Dutch Frontiers 


{Pd 
3 


were extended by the, taking of Leeve and Saut vliet; 


bur Whilt"rhey were attackidg the latter, which was a. 
conligerable place, the French ſurpriz'd the gar- 


very i 


fon of Dieſt. 
r 1 


O. 


Tu. 


'} 


id nor the "French male an advantage of his 
Nauen £493, TO darm ZE ENS, 


(aeg) 
Wat wis done in G ? * 
The ſudden retreat of che dake of Meri 
f-om the Moſelle, having puff a up the courage of * 
French on that fide, they recoverd Treves and Hom- 
burgl, and attack d the camp at Lauterdur gh; but the | 
Germans, who defended it, 4 en dees . oppes'd the 
marſhals de Villays and Mar ſuch time as b 
Lewis of Baden had drawn — forces ſufficient to 
reinforce them; they fore'd the French from their lines, 
ind diſpoſſes d them of Driſmheimm, Haguenau, and o- 
ther Poſts and the Germany entended even their . 4 
ters into the enemy's-eountry. 

. Were the allies as ſueceſsful in umg. 4 

” The earl of Galway had ſueeeeded duke Schomberg 
in the command of the Engliſh forces in that country; 
and having by his prudence and vigilanee reſtor'd order 
to the confederate army, ſortöte at firſt prov'd pretty 
favourable to them, by theix taking of Salvaterra and 
Marvan, arid. diſpoſſe ng” as ron” of Sarens, La- 
lencia J. Altrantara, and Albuquiryne i ey fail'd in 
their main deſigu, which was the rt . 
by the unhappy accident which happen'd to my ford 
Galway, who loſt his right hand ; and was cheret) ob- 
lig d to leave the direction of that fiege *. baron Fagel. 
whom marſhal de Teſſe oblig d to ra 

* Did any remarkable tranſact ion happen in other” 


15 The moſt ihemoredis incident this year, wah he” 
reducing the eity of Barrelons, and of the whole pro- 
vince of Catalonia, to the obedience of King Charles III. 
this great project had been form id by the prince of Heſſe 

4 Armſtadt; but, notwichſtanding that this prinee — ö 
been unfortunately flain in the attack of ont juich che 
eirl of Peterborough, who, as ſome pretend, had firſt 
diſapprov'd of the eriterprize upon Catalonia, carried 
or with fo much vigour and reſolation. hen he fave ' 
that the ice way broke, and that he him ſelf world 
all the glory of the ſaccefs; that having made himſt 4 . 
maſter of © Barcelona in a few days, the whole princi> 
pelity ſubmitted to him, and imp ord the protection of 
Veen Ame. 


b * 
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D. Why did not the French ſend immediately a ftrong 
force to ſuccour Catalonia? Ibo ave) 


A. They were attack d from ſo many quarters, that 


it was impoſſible for them to make head againſt all; 


not to mention that they follow'd a plan this year, that 
did not meet with ſucceſs; which was to end tbe war 
_— that 2 both — men and money; 

ing upon t enſive in all other parts, they | 
| exerted all their efforts, in order to oppreſs and —— 
the duke of Savey; but that prince ſtood his ground 


with the moſt heroic bravery, and the campaign of 
1906 chang'd the whole face of affairs. . 
What were the chief events thereof? 
A. France, that never fails of new reflources, had in 


the beginning of the year form'd three great project; 


whereof the firſt was totally to ruin King Charle:'s 
party in Spain; the ſecond, to diſpoſleſs the allies of all 
their conqueſts in the Low-Comntries; and the third, to 
put n end to the war in Italy, by puſhing prince Eu- 
Lone back into the Trentin, and by driving the duke of 


Savoy out of his capital; which was the only city that 


was left him in all bis dominions. | 
Q. Did theſe great projects meet with ſucceſs? 

A. No; they all miſcarried: in the firſt place, Sir 
Fohn Leake being arrived very ſeaſonably to ſuccour 
Barcelona; and upon his approach, having oblig'd the 
count de Towlouſe to retire with the urmoſt precipita- 
tion, who, with the French fleet, kept the town block d 
up by ſea; King Philip, and the marſhal de Tee, who 
were carrying on the ſiege thereof by land, were ob- 
lig'd to raiſe it with ſo mych the more.haſte, as the 
earl of Peterborough began to harraſs them with a body 
of troops which he had juſt got together: this event 


happen'g the 12th of May, N. S. a day very remark- 
able from the Sun's ſuffering a total eclipſe. In the ſe- 


cond place, eleven dgys after, the duke of Marlborough 
entirely defeared at Ramelies the French army, com- 
manded by the duke of Bavaria and the marſhal de Vil- 
leroy, which victory was follow'd by a general revolution 
in the Low-Countries, where an uninterrupted ſeries of 


conquelts- attended the confederate army. And in the 


third 
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third place, price Eagene having by his great ability 
mot all: the obſtacles that had Les laid in his way, | 
and by one of the moſt memorable marehes that was 
ever known, having Join'd the duke of Saveyj"theſt- 

two' princes attack'd the Frenth army con manded by 

the duke of Orleans, aud the Marſhal de Marſin with 
ſo much reſdtution and bravery, even in their very 
trenches, that he totally routed them. This event, 
which ha A che ek of Septemòᷣer, N. S. was im- 
mediately followed by the relieving of Turin, which 
aſter having ſuſtzin'd a long ſiege, was reduc'd to the” 
utmoſt extremities; and ſome time aſter, with the to- 
tal expulſion of the French out of all Traly; a bitter pill 
to ſwallow, tho' they gilded it by a treaty made at 
Milan, by which they engag'd them ſelves to evacuate 

all the ſtrong holds, which they poſleſs'd in Lombardy in 
King Philip's name. Nen ear 
What became of this prince after the fatal blow 
he receiv'd at Barcelona? ; e | 
A. He would never have retutn'd agtin into Spain," 
had the allies bar made their ad vantage of the füuvour- 
able opportunity with which they were preſented, of 
conquermg the whole kingdom. is true indeed, that 
the marquis das Minas and the earl of Galway, who 
com manded the confederate army, afte? having reduc'd- 
Acum ara, Plactntiw, and ſome other places, marched 
immediately to Madrid; but inſtead of going thither, 
to join them with the ſume diſpatch, whether it were 
owing to 2 miſunderſtanding that happen between 
King Charless firſt miuiſter and the earl ef Peter- 
borough; or from the jealouſy whiclh the latter had of 
my lord Galway, and the apprehenſions be was under 
that he would deprive him of the glory of conquering 
all Spain; King Charles went to pay his devotions very 
unſeafonably at Notre Dame di Montſerrat, and after- - 
wards to make a uſtleſß viſit to the city of Saragoſſa;; 
While, om the other (ide, he eatł of Peter borougb amus d 
hirmſelf, to amo as little purpoſe; # the kingdom of 
yalentla, Thus riefther of therm join'd the Porrwgweſs © 
army, till after it Rad, for # long time, ſpent itfelf in 
vain, in the neighbourhood of Madyis,” and in the * 
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of Guadalaxara; and that they had gien King Philiß 
time to return into Spain, at the Head of a vigorous 


and ſuperior army, which oblig' d the allies to retire» 


with great precipitation into Valencia. 285 
\ ©. What were che remarkable incidents in 1707? 
A. This year plainly ſhow'd the viciſſitude of ali 


uman affairs; for the French having made greater 


efforts to recover their loſſes, than the Allies did to im- 
Prove their victories; fortune ſeem'd to declare in fa - 
vour of the former. In Spain, the earl of Galway, ha- 
ving attack d, very unſeaſonably, and againſt the ad- 
vice of the earl of Peterborough, the Spaniſh army at 
Almanza, commanded by the Duke of Berwick, and 
much ſuperior in number to his on; he (was entirely 
defeated, and oblig'd to retire into Catalonia, with the 


ſhatter'd remains of his army, and to abandon the ings | 
e 


dom of Valencia. This victory having puff d up the 
hearts of the Spaniards, they diſpoſſefs'd the Portugueſti 
of Serpa and Moura, and afterwards retook Ciudad Ro- 


drigo; while the duke of Orleans took the city of Le- 
rila. On another fide, marſhal Villars having forc'd the 


lines and retrenchments of the Germans at Biehl and 
Stolhoffen, and e xacted heavy contributions from the 
dutchy of Mirtemberg, would infallibly have puſh'd the 
conqueſts of his victorious army, if the elector of 
Hanover, late King of Great - Brita who took upon 


himſelf the command of the forces of the empire, (re- 
inforc d by the Saxon whom the duke of Marlborough 


ſent to him) had not ſtopp'd the progreſs of his arms; or 
rather, if he had not been oblig'd to fond off large detach- 
ments in order to fave Toulon, to which the duke of Savey 
and prince Eugene, aſſiſted by the Exgliſh fleet under the 


command of Sir Cloudeſy Shovel, had laid ſiege. The 


Engliſh were ſo much the more affected with the ill 
ſucceſs. of this enterprize, as the duke of Marl oroug h 
endeavour'd in vain to bring. the French to an engage- 


ment in Flanders, who always kept in inacceſſible in - 


trenchments. In fine, the Emperor was the only ſo- 
vereign among the confederates, who this year knew 
how to fiſh in troubled waters; for whilſt that his 


triends and enemies were employ'd in other parts, his 


1 forces 


— 
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and Scotland, which was happily co 


| . bs 
forces made the conqueſt- of the kingdom of Naplez. 


Bur Queen Anne gain d alfo a | advantage this 
year, by the union of the ra kiepdedis of Bay | 

| ; in 1706. 
And notwithſtanding the various ill ſucceſs of rhe laſt 
catnpaign, the two houſes of the firft parliament of 
Great-Britain, as a teſtimony of their zeal and affec- 


tion, preſented an addreſs to her Majeſty, wherein they 


declar d, That no peace could be ſafe or honourable, 


her majeſty, or her allies, if Spain and the Weſt-Indies 
were ſafe to remain under the power of the houſe of 
Bour CITE 940 0 f N 4 


2 What ſteps did Lewis XIV. take upon the news 


thereof? | 


A. He refolv'd to make the authors of that addreſs 

t of what they had done; and being puff d up 
with the ſmall advantages he had gain'd in 1707, he 
form'd two great projects for the year 1708. The 
firſt was the making the dominions of the Queen of 
Great-Britain the ſeat of the war, and to ſet the Preten- 
der, whom he confider'd in quality of King James III. 
upon the throne: and the ſecond, to drive the allies from 


the conqueſts they had made after the battle of Rame.. 
lies. But both theſe enterprizes met with an ill ſucceſs 


ual to the raſhneſs with which they had been under- 
taken; and fortune, which the foregoing year ſeem d 
to waver, now rurn'd the ſcale in favour of the grand 
alliance. The Engliſh having put a ſtrong ſquadron to 
ſea under the command of Sir George Byng, much cat» 
lier than the French expected; the Pretender, who was 
on board the French fleet, did but juſt ſhow him ſelf on 
the Coaſts of Scotland, without daring to go aſhare ; and 
found himſelf very happy in having eſcap'd the purſuit 
of the Engliſh, fince they took ſeveral of his officers. 
But notwithſtanding this, diſappointment, the French 
gain d their point in Flanders, where the credit which 
the elector of Bavaria had ſtill preſerv d in thit'country'; 
together with the artful management of the count 
de Bergheyck, ſo far influenc'd the inhabitants of Ghent 
and Bruges, that they immediately open'd their gates to 
the French troops; the dukes of Vendoſme and „ 

| ; w 
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ho commanded: them,  baviog gain'd 14115 marc 
oper the duke e 25 ld. infallibly ra 
very much 50 9 5 85 nat monſicur La- 
lune, 8 5 15 nt, amuz d the eue 
my wo 25 Nl A1 prince 
Eugene be we, a .ſlrong 
ebe 28 22775 12 26 twp brave wac- 


great dili FRE to the camp 
ly ola the 
e near 
Nene ae lyes 4 


vanc ed £9 Me thaw. . 2 might 

have avoided coming to a battle, bu e pending on 

the adyanrage. of the ground, and the ſuperiority of 

; "their forces, _—_ reſolved to . 5—ꝗ— . d d. occaſion 
to repent it; for victory declar d in favaur of the a- 

lies, and new no. 2 berges, than theſe. ſhe had 

© crown'd with aer ading laprelz at Blenheim, Rame- 

dies, aud Turin. As the F ground gave, ſcarce but the 

1ofantry an opportunity gf engaging, Fin of the French 

was ſoon broken and 6 5 and wauld have been en- 
tirely 2 if the night had not favour'd the retreat 

of the ſcatter d remains of the French Army, who with- 

drew to Ghent and Bruges, in order to take breath. 

„The princ s of France a Pretender, were the fa- 

;tal. witneſſes to this defeat; bur the Prince, of Hangover, 
aw King of Great Britain, who was in the confede- 


rate ar: N with the utmoſt bra very. and wa 
immortal, glory. This action happen d tbe 11th of 
Fah 1 8. ſome time after. which, the victors went 


- — 6 _ 
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and Bd 6 729 65 to Liſie, a city of great importance. An 

dan ſo boſd a nature ſurpriz'd all Europe, and 

rench, wha. hy themſelves to te of 

mak m order to prevent, its ſucceeding. And their 

| Aer e ewe that they were reinforc'd by 

.the, arr ns 0 17 places; which the duke of Ber- 

wick, bought - FD; „did pet. yet dare attack the 

army 189der- the .duke , of Fee command, 

which, cover d 1 5 but contented them ſelves 
tes 
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of Bruſſels, ſuſtain . d. all 


1 


Bruſſels which ſopply'd them with all their ammunt. 


dien und proviſions. Upon this the duke of Maribe- 
rough thought of an expedient; for having ſent for a 
ſmall body of forces, hic h, under the command of 

Erle, had alarm d t he coaſts of Franre, and which 
took poſt at Legen; he by that means open d a com- 
munication with O/ end. whence he ſent for a conſider- 
able convoy of all neceſlarics.” The duke of Vendome 
having notice of it, ent Monſieut de la Motte at the 
head of 20000 men, inorder to intercept it; but general 
Mol, whom the duke of 'Mariborough had diſpatcbd 
with 600 men to guard the convoy, totally routed 
the French at e 'when the convoy being hap- 
pily arrived at che vamp of the allies, the city of Liſie 
ſurrenderd-ſome days after, viz. on the 23d of Octaber, 
1708. N. S. and as they were tender of the lives of a 
brave ſett of men, and willing to preſerve a work ſo 
perfoft in its kind, as the citadel of Liſe, they only-car- 


ried it on by ap. Upon this the French redoubled their 


efforts, in order to \diſtreſs the allies; The duke of 
Vendome, aftet having won the poſt at Leſſng en, and 
ear of the communication of the allies with Oftend, 
by great inundations between | Bruges) and; Newport, 
und -by their intrenchments along the Schelde, ſent 
ſeveral parties into the field, in order to bartaſs the 
Dateh, and particularly to- ꝓlunder and ravage the dif- 
trict of Boie duc But the generals of the allies being 
indefatigably intent upon their buſineſa, a and the duke 
df Marlborough having found means to · provide provi 


ſiom òut of the country of Artois;) and the. diſtr 
Fun nud Dixmade'; the elector of: Bavaria, as: his 


laſt ' ſhift; «march'd to 4atrack+Br&ſels at the head of 
16 choſon · men: but al Pafesl, the governour - 
attacks of the enemy with 
ſo much reſolution and bravery ; and prince - Eugene 
and the do kerof Mariborongh having routed the French 
vvho guarded the Schelde; came, or rather flew; ſa ſea- 
ſonably to their aſſiſtance, that the duke of award 
was obliged! to “ retire with the utmoſt n 
rens f 587 5 an 
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and con fuſion· E. days after / m 
ſurrendet d the city of lia dn honourable 


| terms) 


mri very ꝓrobable, that! the-Fronch being eme 


that as the ſeaſon! was ſo ſat ad vane d. the 
content themſelves with the conqueſt bf: Chinn 
— therewpon ſeparated their army a. hut the duke 
of Marlborough: and prince Bugene; who were —— 
vvith the dos of dba raſbbel to tab it-before che end 
ofthe campaign. 'Theyiiovefted.it rhe-apth of Neperpber, 
NL S. oþch'd the treabhes.the 24th, and notyvithfiiod- 
5op'rhe ſcycrity of the winter, theyobliged Mon- 
eur: Burt te ſurrłnder \vp:therowdigbe: 34 fl, 
notwirhftinding. that: he had 30 battalions ind n ſqua- 
arods. The reduction of — follaw u with the 
enemy 's abandoning? Bruges, Plaſſendatl; aud IAeſogen; 
and in the whole we may juſtiy affirm, that the) we 
trace all the modern kiſtorians, ub Hal ur fad 
cam carried on to (fa unuſual a þ length or ſo re- 
nowhid for a continued ſeries of memora bie buon, 
as thav whereof we have: giver a; genet at idea. el 
What er eee yea 
in order parts of Europe? 122 

A. The duke of: Savoy; ike anale poſtticiao, laid 
Hold of this favourable opportunity of revenging him. 


tant 


ſelf upon Frame; and having chided the vigilance of 


marſhal Villar who was order d to oppoſe Ris march 
—_ moutnriCentscas' if — — ky — 
into : Dauphine, al tbhrreneh, 
ee little 3 of the. gorerbſs oh Exit, 
Peronfe} the valle of St. Martin. au Fenenallei 

By — tris prinoe ſecuridthis ow or domini- 
- ont againſt France, arid: gain dia free entrance into the 
enemy s cvuntry aud be ſides this great adyagtege, he 
made a fortune di verſion in favour of Gharles IH. ſo 
rhat as che dulce gp:Neailleywatobhg'd ro end a detneb- 
ment fo/reinforeer marſhal: Villar he wis by that means 
prevented ſroin imakingany detathment upon 
Tis true ingeed/ that aht duke of Orlenng diſpoſſeſi Ache 
_iies of the city of Tortofs ; and the chey ter d'Has- 
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feld thoſe of Denis and Allcaur; but Sir John Lea be and 
general Stanhope gain d much greater n 
Kihg "Philip; the former — reducing the fruit fal 
land and k iu dom of Sarina, to t he obedience of Kĩog 
Chanlds\ land The latter by the conqueſt of Pore · Mahon. 
ind of rhewhole! nd of Minoca; which, be took 
care to pteſtrve for the Bririſh nation. On the o- 
ther | fide, ehe Spaniards having kept upon the defen- 
five in Efremadura; the Portugueſe army, reinforc'd 
with fome«Ergliſh troops, put Moura and Serpa, which 
bad been ubandoꝶ'd by the enemies, into a ſt te of de 
ſence ind made an incurſſon into Andaluſia here they 
got ſome plunder. The only remarkable tranſaction that 
happen'diin"Germany, was; that the elector of Hanat er, 
wir h ſodre indiffertat forces ofthe Empire, who werebut 
HPprovided,:bafed'the deſign which theduke of Bavaria 
ha fornyd of penetrating into the Empire; inſõmuch that 
the latter, finding he could do nothing in Aſatia, went, 
about the end of the campaign, a al attac d Bruſſels, 
but with ill ſueceſ: Bot a Mars and Bellana were 
this 'Fpreading the w havock of war in all) places. 
Fm reſun'd his wonted power; and Hymen brought 
t ver tmarhmngrs in different couits of 1Europe.” 
KY Chev wurried the princels of Wolfenburtle, the 
ace pH 1ad y © in Grrmpanyy /ehn Kiag of 
e tO years / before had ſuceceled his fa - 
' Ptdrs,"'the 7 archducchels Mary Anne, King 


ebe def Alter and the King'of Pruſſis de Pane 


d6wa get oft Metklendiurgb Swerin.' Bur white theſe three 
coufts Were gulf 68 Hoy, that cf Groer-Britats tas in 
deep. Aint esd am Alec for the death of priace George 
ot Dia i wiſe jut, aud iA of apr page with: 
h cott Opel ms, Wisi moſt perfect pattera of 
&61njagi! » don; who torW'the FG nation, was 
belov'd beds," und was univerſally: regretted. Be. 
des this; the ver 1768 i is vpe er for ſvveial great 
events ; the 'Mpſcovi#ts" gain ſeveral advantapes\over 
the Swede/'f the” Hels, Palate was roſtorid. tothe 
255 ion of the Up Upper Palatinate, with the ſame uu 

— Ao) eee 

mw ne cleQof wr i 
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unòurgh or Hanover, was at laſt acknowledg'd ſuch: 
by the electoral college; the duke of Savoy receiv'd the 
in veſtiture of Mantua and Montfrrrat the ban of tho 
Empire was publiſn'd againſt the duke of Mantua; and 


laſtly, by the 
Great Britain and Holland, the ſucceſſion to the. ptiaci - 


pality. of Nexfchatel was. decided in favour of the King 


of Pruſſia. nene 
2. What were the tranſactions of the year 709? 
A. The King of France, finding that inſtead of ha- 


ving ſucceeded in his laſt projects, t ha allies: had . | 


freſh advantages dver the two crowns liſtens-at laſt to 
the voice of his ſubjects: Who, r with the has. 
vock of wyar, and famine, beſought him to procure 
them peace and bread; and by the interpoſition ot 
Monſieur Pethum, the miniſter of Nolſtein, a negociation 
was carried on at the Hague: epd ames ads 
„What was the ſucceſs thereof; 
A. The preſident de Rowills, and the.;marquiſs de 
„with the miniſters of the Empergpr, ot Great- 
Britain, and the State, General, agreed on forty ar- 
ticles preliminary to a general peace; but as it Was 
ſtipulated by one of theſe articles, that King Philip 
ſhould yield up and quit Spain in two months; Lewis 
XIV. could not acquieſce with ſuch, hard, and in ſome 
meaſure, impracticable, conditions; and therefore did 
not think himſelf oblig'd to ratify the preliminaries 
which his miniſters had fign'd: and in order to raiſe 
the indignation of his Subjects againſt the exorbitant 
demands of his allies, and thereby encourage the for- 
mer to ſubmit with patience to the burthens and ca- 
lamities of war ; his moſt Chriftias Majefy wrote cir- 
cular letters to the prelates of his kingdom, and the 
governors of his provinces, containing the reaſons: 
Wwhich'-hinder'd his ſubjects from enjoying the tran». 
quility be had eodeavour'd to procure them. 
ales nan. the allies take on. this oc- 
O83 201 en enen 5.43.40 non fi 3% 
»\4,-Incensd at the equivocal proceedings of the 
French, they Tefolv'd to improve their laſt, advantages, 
aud to proſecute the war. with vigour. Accord- 


good offices and powerful ſollicitations of. 
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Hh: Wea 


Marlborough 
ene —— 0 


nech in the nr IN Wa ge the c 
a ee Pillars bur finding 1 it wer the on 
them d ah ön agement,” they befieg'd the importan 
rn, and in © two months from the firlt 
f the trenches the fi 1 3 4 — cirtadel was 
55 AA them. 2 er che 42 1 5 
ee Ne =, den- 
Fra 5 quet, FEY fight 
e "under th W eit dae 'of-© 
5 rh q $1 % * e the bectegertel We 

ks ti nes Sr a read ful Daughter of the 

er Lite loft t were oblig'd ro fu 

nit "to the poor ang ſuperior bravery of Eneliſh, 
who? Te earl of "Orkney, general Withers, 
the dike” of ft and fome other dung noblemen, 
dry the, pee from. nyt "RronigelF'en fenchments, 
and open't a piſtige to ' the Cavalry of the allies, ho 
Foot gy cho of the Enemy to gſye Way. Mar- 
mal de . in; the" Beat of che engagement. "havin 

recdivY a dayp erdus woutid, Which bad fncàpacitate 


bim 'from_ dQing, marſhal de Bor ier: made an or- 


derly 'rerreat, like à brave and experienced captain. 


dear; however i ir Was Id crown'd with 
f "Moni, Which” che French would fain 


Wot [by 189 


it cogd them 


Thus hem attended on, the confederate arms, but 


Did 58 hiph allies triumph equally in all places? 
dh Bye Olin than nothing, was — in 
%; 3 Which at laſt oblſged the e ector of Hano- 


ver to la 455 his command,' as dis amy was in! a 


weak” 'conditfog , and' in Want of all neecaries, ' The 


cap lp neth e ini Dun hint, fell vefy much ſhort 


of 


Arai Yeaſon'of the Affpotes ft aroſe be- 

che Cute ee ee ch relpect do 

the e which th duke of 9% aid to Tbime 4 
N em = Pendencies 
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command of the ma ge Bay, uw ins the 
gute on the banks ofthe ee e earl oF 005 
way, who. bad been always unſucceſsful fince the unfor- 
runace battle. of . Alwanza, very narrowly eſcap'd be- 
ing taken priſoner. Some days before lieutenant- 
geben Der advanc'd with the Englifs- flcet, in or · 
to ſuccour, the caſtle of, e t finding, it 


honourable terms, in 3 * o ſave the lives of the 
brave men, that remain'd „and who: had bebe 
with the utmoſt. kane. On the other fide, 
neral, Staremberg, Who the year before had check'd 
the progreſs pf; the duke of Orleaps's arms in Catal. 
nia, made himſelf maſter of Balaguer, where he took a 
great number _ of. prifaners. Beſides the. abovemen- 
tioned events "lation ton the grand. alliance, the year 
tog will. be pe For the ſignal victury which 
4he.Cz4r-of Mufeauy gain d. at 8 the. 8th of 7 
NS. over the. King of Sweden. whoſe amy. having 
en entite'y- defeated, that unfortynate prince was 
abliged to. fly for ſbelter into the Turkiſh territories, 


Fa he was received with greater humanity than 


would. Perhaps baye met with” among the Coy 
Pans. 


What w were the tranſaction of 17 107% 


9 ” Aﬀoog..25 the. campaign in 1309 was. ended. in 


Flanders. the French made new overtures' of peace, 
«and Mon ſieur Pes kum was again emplay'd for regew- 
ing the negociations; but the conſerences which were 


- miniſters of France withdrew, but not wir hout diſco- 

ven ing; forme ſeſentmeuts againft thoſe of the State 

ene}, oh O 75 on the negociarions, in the pame 

obere reftof. the allies, ; (POR, TE 
* not deen wn to chara 

| 2 What hy the WAY of the of Klee of this 


4. The Ditch! = inſiſted. that Kin phil 
ut c 
Frenck 


ſhould give up — the as 


— 


- 


cis” of the Milanthe. The 2 under the- 


impradicable, be caused it to be ſurrender d Nn | 


held at Gertruydenberg, were as unſucceGful as. thoſe of 
the Hague hid been the, preceding year; and the 


due reſpect 
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ved they * remaid' ig hls. power, 1 
225 diſtractions which N ous Dr. 8 
had raiſed in England, and ha by _— 71 
i N priicularly. by the 4s. Gaal, unde 
thoſe who. were bent u opon the duke of N | 
ruin. ue F thoſe mini 99 N 2 I 92 8 Par 
French, | depending upon #{udden-change 
land, which Lacke be Ren to 2 intereſts, would - 
come. to no other terms, chan gaging themſelves 
1 im 2 coffüderable ſum of one, in oi ro > 
ing hit to quit Spa in; a 
F fy. Dutch to accept of this bo other ; they ti ay broke 
up . 3 Gertraydenberg. 
Aer bon this, what" ſes did the Wenuke? 3 
The Ditch made Toud cmi plaints againſt the in- 
; rrigying proceedings of the Finch, who under ſpecious 
pretences, bad LO the fundamental point of the laſt 
3 zd. Queen Anue, Who had not as yet. | 
aged. her views; with reſpect to the affiirs of EU. 
3 e conduct of the States · General. Thus 
the War ent od; and prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough, diſpollels'd the French of the Cities of 
Devip, Bethune, S. Venant, and Aire. | 
EI was tranſacted in other patts? ul 
he, cleor of Branſwick having . laid 
command of the. army of the empire; and- 
A wa uh of Savoy, beſides his diſcoment at the court 
o Fn, fever ye) , and. incapable of acting, no- 
thing was e taking notice of, either in Ger- 
many of Piedmont +. but a make, atnends for this, the 
campai n Mas carried on very briskly in Spain, and was 


.crown' with .great Ne for King Philip having 
ir him elf at ar head, of bis army, reinforced by 
Pie Wallognyr advayc d 19 52 ht Balagner, ma 


if he Dad. 10 af ing Charles, "who 
2 2 12 5 RNS a, mock inferior 


rer Themis for ſow 5 3 — 17 


zone anot * Aa 
LD 1 —— 

ments .W ce 

from J+aly, and ſome other troops fromthe Lagſper- 


1 4 


an King Ch rd the 
V 
nce, 4 ere | 
a ſyppor {rt 4 0 155 8 45 at 


menars, 285 7 with 0 ju much” vi Bout and: 


vets tha at ine 2 1 1 ob out, Sick Hfiben ſqua- 


drons 0 or! 4 an nd dragoons ke them, "knotk'd 


nd would | have ain a com) 904 Victor 
ger. dect, i the 12 K com e had od 
their. retreat under. + e cannon © 9 
in order to 1 250 th thi is 170 a com 
petitor with incredible ſpec 7 5 coming up wich him 
near Sarageſe, + totally ate his army, in \light of 
that ped, £308 the co oy bd entered in 459 of b 
hant manner. | King Philip, os, by "reaſon of his 
indiſpo tion, had FE revented, ft rom coming to the 
battle, Fe iN p al Rn 4 a” the catter'd 
hin of his WI 5 7 r Parts. For- 
yaur'd the bes with > new ele of ma- 
Tha them! elves ma Nerv all Spain, they had *known 
How to improve it; but inſtead bf ending a confide- 


Table force towards Navbrve. in order to intercept the 


ſuccours which the duke of 7 Was bringt * 
he Nag dq; they march'd dixectiy to 2 2 
e the hop F* they had of ploriderta Ca/iile, — 


.of being ieee the Portugueſe.” rüttrated in 
The 1 and terriſied with the ap perth lions of be- 
peer by King Philip s for ces, Which inerea - 
of 2 che alli 11155 took tte of retiting Into Ca- 
bot in their fetreat, the ene) 5 oa ved Chem 

ke ta 76 55 Jag 87 and 30 many  fquadrons 
55 5 very unte Tabs * 145 mſelves 

be. jit town ef 11 Bo k&of Vendbme at- 
ing d Fo 15 Pena tO eber 
them yes 115 loner f Why he" fitt "news 
. . that general Srars 10 2 Pele de Eel 
5 is 76 Ws 0 face ee e 


. with 
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with the Germans * Dutch; e meet - 
ing with the Spaniſh army near ang 1 he was: 
obliged to come toun * enga The —_ was 
hot and bloody, and was bes. arcs the night. The 
allies aryogated the victory to horalbleaty © — indeed 
bad ſome marks of it; bur the Spaniards gather d the 
fruits of it, and obliged them to quit Arragon, and 
fortify them ſelves in Catalonia. Thus the ill ſucceſs of 
the allies at Bribusga, tarniſh'd the laurels they had 
won at Almenara and Sarageſſa; and — 2 
thoſe rwo' defeats, Kinf' Philip had the ſatisfaction an 
advantage to rective the moſt fignal teſtimonies of a 
ee the Caftilians. - | 

Ho was this ill ſucceſs e = iti 
The duke of Marlborunmgh's friends were very 
much troubled at it; but thoſe who were bent upon 
the ruin of that illuſtrious hero. were N at it. 
What was their view in this? 
A. They juſtly concluded, that the ſareſt means to 
aden e ages er uſeful, vas to. make a peace ; and. 
the ill ſucceſs which! had attended upon the arms 25 
the allies in Spain, ad the fiot of this cam 
ſerv'd them for a handle to infinuate, that it was 
ſolutely neceſſary to — 1b and alſo fur- 
= the project they had already ooncerted with the. 
; Who was at the head abckis pacifte cabal,? 
7 Mr. H Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford,” an, able 
bis of an infiauaring, ambitious, and viadictive tem- 
erz + whoſe credit was great.,in/ the houſe of, com- 
mons, who had choſe hie for their: (peaker in three 
ſucceſſive parliaments ; and who, .notwithſtanding his: 
being diſmiſs'd from his poſt ofiſecretary-sf tate, had, 
manag'd matters ſo well, as ſtill ta have, free, tho! pri- 
rate acceſs, to the queen, by the. means of an artful, 
and inſinuat ng woman, her majęſty's favourite. This 
Lady was very ſerviceable to him, in dhe rey -4 
took of thoſe:who had occa ſion d his removal, after hi 
—— ales them * W ene 
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©. After what mannerdid he rake eee 

A. He began by making dhe queen have an ill opi. 
nion of —— 
| had deliver di their? notions; nithugreat fraedom, upon 
ly - dignity, and hereditary night. He after wards 

oben de the queen, Who was jealous: of ber au- 
thority, the prodigious power which the duke and 
dutcheſs of 'Maribarough, and their near relations had 
fiſſumed to themſelves in the adminiſtration, and in the 
poſal of favours and employ ments; and the little 
| Geference and reſpect which: they ſhew'd, on. different 
—— to herr a qo majeſty. Queen | Anne wh gave 
being thus prejudit d, they: began by removing the carl 
of Siderland,” 1 the ph af Marlborough; 
from his paſt of ſeerbtary-of Rate. The carla Godol- 


; whoſe only i ſon nd mh ied the eldeſt daughter 


of the aforefaid duke was: quickly: after removed from 
bis pott af ford highaveafurer 2i01the. nerd place. the 
Whig parliament, d&weted:i tos that go injfter, {was diſ- 
2 new. 6noawns! call Hh grovd ia Tory 

me add: ot the aduvotien»ofithe: triymyirage,, which 
govern'd-in{thegquedybmane till ſbodied.;! >. 5 
_ N97 Whoewets the) $ that :condpyed this Tri- 
* . 75011 ,91eunttat 07 Abned co wot modo thus 


. The learl of Orgfird)1 whoſe cburecter has ben al- 
ready deſcrib u, and wwboiaias! ſan made lord high- 
treaſurer; Sir Simon Harcourt, who was fn 
lord keeper, and ufterwatds lord high:chancellor, and 2 
' ofthe rem j and Mr 96 Form, whe. wat made 
ret nn and afzerwardsvloount;Belingbhtokes:: :: 
1 Agne uch dhe dul af Marktorough 
As the seαν.miaiſters rurkretmot het well: fernled: 
> Drapes Mts, or bad mot yet ſt congiy riverted ithem- 
ves with Nane, they, for :drcency ſale, ſuffer'd 
that illuſtrious warriour to enjoy the ſupreme command. 
of the army for ſome time longer. 
. Whata@tions(didche perfonm in 17115 , 
„ Prinoe Bug ene being returned into with 
the fifperidl aud Paloribe forces; in.onderto:oppoſe. the 
elgtor-of Bivariz's:delgas; all chat ve duke of Mart: 
Ane! could do, was to force the French lines, which 
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they thought / impenetrable, andi to tube sbs da 
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the iſighe ot che enemy. 2401 l bot e a 
— What cranfactions happen'd i in Germany'ti 11], 
„Nous rhar were remarkable en cepting rat Ning 


Charles III. was peaceably elected and crown'd' 
ror in the zoom — Foſephy who died of che 
ſmall· por the t ith of April i111 $ 


| 5 Did his deb vccation ay change iwthy affair 
ot * ＋ 14141-2191 3.42 119% 2120 "111 24.4% 168 (& 


Engliſh minifiers; who wererefolved upon 
1: took» advairape: of np ia: ordert to att 
peace upon the conditions which Moniitdr Mer 


fer'd in che name of the Frendhy” und- w the duke f 


Marlborough refuſed to enter into theit” meaſures; be 
was removed toi · all his employments; and the com- 
mand of the army We the duke of 
omen. 71 an +31 & N 2 a (6165 44 £3 
N W bat did this new: al perform in ry e 
AT He blindly ſuſſer d himſelf do d govern d — 
alters who had radd-abmn 3 let "lip v fine 
ity he had of defeating; che. Freneb, and 3 
Eugene would fain have improv d refuſed: 
that prince in forming the ſiage of Landnmi; 
ſrom the allies, and drew of the «Engitſh force and 
publiſh'd a truce with France, which net omy oden- 
ſion d t he defeat of this alles at Donate, but the ratfing 107 


prongs, e 72180 nene 
enges, wr 


and Ne A does: > CSCIEH 8 


Not wyithſtaading the ſtrong remo 


deer -f Hahovir; the — ili miniſters of Greas- 
Britain had already! begun to negor 


tte publickly a 


peace with France; and had · form'd! at 
trecht; where the powerful: allies) were. obliged 
their plenipotentiavies. © Theft” of 


as mediators; and! Lewis MAV | and Quern A having 
before- hand agreed upon the conditions of peace; >they 


dt 
ecepy 
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oblig'd the ſeveral princes who. form'd the grand alli- _ 


ance to accept them the emperor excepted, who was 
afterwards forced to make adeparate treaty at Baden. 


Thus King nn: was left in quiet poſſeſſion” of th 
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A * the victories and triumphs of the 
ies. dur 4254 of: war. which had coſt 
N immenſe ſu ums, and much blood, evaporated. amo | 
} 2 


"Did Queen lv long enjayehepeace fe had pro- 


We d of cmigg 2 Bethe, as wos her inten- 


Ingo ſmaak..... [751 20G 3265) 
# 


 _ bles;:which broughteher to che grave: | | 
n occaſion of thoſe — | 
-. 8. nat; The perſoas- / ho Corm'd the TaIunvixarr, 
who, as is uſual with courtiers, had united themſelves 
-oaly\ ↄut of differcat political vie a and for the ſake 
of their ꝓri vate intenaſts ; theſe finding they were all 
diſappointed of their hopes, came at laſt to a rup- 
cure, which they carried to ſuch a height; that, lay- 
pry — aſide the reſpect they od $0 amiſtreſs who had 
| iſh'd them with the bigheſt marks of her 
2 they did not ſeruple to break out into. the 
jor bitter 1nyeRives, even in her preſence. Her ma- 
who vas already — dow by the burthen 
5 — ee e to find her- 
ſelf abnſed by - thoſe very miniſters ta whom. ſhe. had 
all her confidence, chat being ſeiz d with a kind 
\ .of: lethargy, ſhe expir'd ſome 1 after, viz. on the 
q to? tau. 1714. oss ae . one 2 
1 : 2:2: Dedezibe, the-qualizies of Queen Abs? 
wad; Tos xonſidet her private character, ety 
dent, virtuous, charitable, and a perfect model of piety. 
[45 1a ſotereign. ſhe was eaſy, kind. generous; bur at 
Gme: tive: obſtinate, ; jealous of the royal preroga- 
tives, and : would ſeem to haye 2 band: in the ſeveral 
arts af the adminiſtration, tho in fact ſhe had but a 
Very little ſhare in them. As ſbe appear d to change 
ber views with reſpect to politicks,. particularly with 
_— the ſucreſſion ta rhe erown, - ſhe was a)ter- 
y belov:d and deſpis d: hoth by; the hig, and the 
$92829 de ene $85.60] bois Lad. 
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.# tion, ſhe drew upon herſelf numberleſi domeſtic trou- 
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